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If your discriminating tastes demand today the luxuries and conveniences speeds. Whether for short excursions, for fishing, hunting and water 


of tomorrow you will not be satisfied with less than the comfort, de skiing, for general utility or for just sheer boating pleasure — the Century 
Line has a model to suit your requirements. Look to Century first, for 


every future improvement in design or performance 


pendability and uperb styling of a Century Runabout. Your Century 


will give you every boating convenience, the widest choice of engines, the for Century's 
advanced engineering gives you today, the boating luxuries and conven- 
iences of tomorrow. Write for new Century catalog 


most colorful and Spacious interiors coupled with a truly spectacular 


ease Of handling. Its swift pac keeps you comfortable and dry at high 
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Of course it has its imitators... 
What really great product hasnt? 


The Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic remains the one twelve-year proved 
world-wide portable, and it costs less than any of them. 


Twelve years ago, Zenith created a new kind of radio. It was ice. It is owned by more of the world’s great men than any 
born of an experience in developing short wave equipment that other like product. 


started back in 1923. It was called the Zenith Trans-Oceanic. Over the years, the Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic has kept 


Compact, portable, self-powered, it could get every country in pace with all advances in the science of Radionies. 
the world. [t would work on AC or DC. . . inside steel buildings, By today, naturally, its suecess has spawned a host of imi- 


on decks, in trains or in planes. It would perform with in- tators. 


credible dependability under conditions where every other F 
lio failed Don’t let them fool you. Look, first, and last, af the Zenith 
radio tated, 


Super Trans-Oceanie. It is the only 12-year-proved world-wide 

The world took this new kind of radio to its heart. It became portable. It costs you less than imitations, $124.25*. Today, | 
the inevitable companion of explorers, diplomats, heads of state, no other radio of this kind gives you all the features Zenith 
foreign language students, sportsmen, yachtsmen, men in serv- puts into its official trans-world portable. 


The genuine costs you less. Why pay more for imitations? 


ASK ANY ZENITH OWNER 


NITE 


The royalty of television and RADIO 


Backed by 35 Years of Leadership in Radionies Exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 















Zeniru Ravio Correoration, Chicago 39, Hlinois 


Zenith 
Powerized Features: 


® Long Distance chassi- tunes you in 
on a wealth of programs trom the 
2 countries broadcasting on In- 


ternational Short Wave 


®@ Tropically treated against humid- 
ity, to prevent loss of sensitivity. 
@ Only Zenith has the patented de- 


tachable Wavemagnei® and 5-ft. 
Pop-up Waverod® antennas which 
increase the range of Standard 


Bi oadeast and Short Wave recep- 





thon 


® Receives ship-to-ship and ship-to- 


shore phone ' rsations, Marine 
and Weather reports, and amateur 
broadeasts as well as popular pro- 
grams from all over the 1s 
















Zenith-built Alnieo 5 spe ther for 
hig set” tome Push-button band 


Zenitt exclusive Radiorgan® 
tone control gives you choice of 16 


combinations 





DC or long-life bat 


One of these battery operated 









trans. Oceanic 


: portables ts is necessary in your 
: home as a flashlight in case of 
power! failure caused by air raid 


other emergency 





or 


Now Even Better! Invest More in Savings Bonds 





* Manufac turer's suggested retail price, not uncluding batteries. Slightly higher in far West and South 
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. 
The gaiety and excitement of Paris begin the instant you cross a French Line gangplank. Every wave of the way to England or the , 
Continent is filled with fun you'll never forget. The superlative food, fine wines, sports, entertainment or deck-dozing relaxation and uve 
quick, intuitive service make your crossing a delightful experience! CONSULT YOUR AUTHORIZED FRENCH LINE TRAVEL AGENT OR 610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20 
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JAMUARY COVER Artist George Giusti has created a remarkable stained-glass window 
for our cover, combining a bold modern frame with the ageless treasures of Europe's 
past. How many of these treasures can you recognize? Top to bottom, left to right: 
detail of a Gothic cathedral, Constantine’s Arch, Paris's coat of arms, Notre Dame, more 
Gothic detail, 


Laocoo6n, Colosseum, Parthenon, Venus de Milo, Strasbourg Cathedral. 


In February Jean Stafford draws an affectionate portrait of a brisk and 


Former U. S. Senator Blair Moody takes you to that 


exclusive club with the hardest-working members in the world, the United States Senate. 
Photographer Slim Aarons, enchanted by Jamaica’s Montego Bay, turns author to tell 
about it, and Al Hine visits Sarasota, winter home of the Circus, Red Sox and Sunshine. 
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When only the FINEST is called for... 


choose Taylor's — THE celebrated cham- 
pagnes with Captured Flavor brought to life 
in EACH bottle in unhurried, old-world 


ways! For ROYAL entertaining — at far less 


cost than you'd expect— ask for Taylor's 











Champagnes. You can't ask for FINER! 


A HOLIDAY GIFT... 


Choose Taylor's Champagne in this colorful 


gift carton (at stores, where legal) as a wel 


comed gift tor hard-to- please friends 


The Taylor Wine Co, Vineyardists & Producers 
Hammondsport, New York 
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e More and more, the swing of travel is to Europe. 
And with good reason, too. For nowhere else 
will you find quite so many wonderful things to 


see and do, to enjoy and remember! 


ROPE 


@ Why not go now, in “Thrift Season’’? Fares are 
lower, hotel accommodations are easier to 
obtain, and traveling is so comfortable, with 


unhurried Europe at its natural best and 


“elbow-room”’ everywhere you go. 


@ See your TRAVEL AGENT or, for further 
information, write each country in which you 
are interested. Address: National Tourist Office 
of (name of country) Box 331, Dept. C, 

New York 10, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL 
CommMISSION 


EUROPE — Coss: 


AUSTRIA + BELGIUM «+ DENMARK « FINLAND + FRANCE 

GERMANY « GREAT BRITAIN « GREECE « ICELAND « IRELAND 

ITALY *« LUXEMBOURG * MONACO + NETHERLANDS 

NORWAY + PORTUGAL + SPAIN « SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND 
TURKEY + YUGOSLAVIA 


ad of Past and Future 
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Boston 


. Beautiful Boston illustrations by 
Tom Hollyman (November HoLipay)! . . . 
Excellent article by John P. Marquand, 
too! CURT OPPENHEIMER 

Brookline, Mass. 


It's the sort of thing you want to read to 
your friends. . . first-rate literature. 

GEORGE E. EASTON 

San Diego, Cal 


A wonderful job of tracing the enduring 
characteristics of the Proper Bostonians 
from founding fathers to the present 

EMORY MILLER 
Duluth, Minn. 


Missouri Hackney 


I'm a Missourian, and Phil Stong has 
“shown me” that he has written the 
most interesting and informative article 
I have ever had the pleasure to read (Mis- 
souri, November Houtipay). However, he is 
in error on one point. The horse shown on 
page 109 is not a Hackney, but what is 
known as a fine harness horse. A Hackney 
has a docked tail and its mane is done up 
in tight rosettes along the top of its neck. 
A fine harness horse has a long mane and 
long flowing tail CARL SCHREIMAN 

Higginsville, Mo. 


@ Reader Schreiman is correct (though 
our caption writer rather than Author 
Stong was at fault). We offer the pic- 
ture of a Hackney, above, to show that 
we know better now.—ED. 


Stutly Abroad on a Shoestring 


In connection with your series on col- 
leges and universities I've been wondering 
how many students in the U.S. realize they 
can get that heretofore expensive fillip to 
education, “study abroad,” and get it ona 
comparative shoestring without having to 
learn a foreign language first. All they have 
to do is cross the Rio Grande and they can 
study in as foreign an atmosphere as Spain, 
France or Italy, and at the current 8.60 
pesos per U.S. dollar, enjoy an exchange 
rate that magically stretches their funds 

Flowery Cuernavaca is only fifty minutes 
by car from a Mexico City campus, and a 
long week end is time enough for a flying 
trip to Acapulco, or Vera Cruz or any one 
of the lazy seashore resorts where life is 
beautiful. There are also colorful native 
markets at nearby Toluca and Taxco every 
Friday where the silver, copper and brass 
jewelry challenge one’s self-control 

In Mexico City there are two long-estab- 
lished, college-level institutions with courses 
given in English Mexico City College and 
the National University of Mexico. Amer- 
icans at the National University are usually 
there to supplement their college programs 
with on-the-scene study of Mexican his- 
tory, language and literature. A B.A. is not 
awarded, but M.A.’s are given in some 


RS 


courses, such as Spanish, Anthropology 
and Plastic Arts. There are four sessions 
roughly following the four seasons, with 
tuition about $75 for the summer session, 
$60 for the others. The courses are ap- 
proved by the Veterans Administration and 
both graduate and undergraduate students 
attend them. At present the University’s 
English-taught classes meet in a historic 
colonial building on San Cosme, but they 
will probably soon be shifted to the stream- 
lined University City, stretching for miles 
along the Cuernavaca highway. 

Mexico City College is equipped to carry 
you through a B.A. or M.A. degree and is 
also approved by the V.A. Though all 
classes, except a few in advanced Spanish 
and Spanish literature are conducted in 
English, almost everyone studies Spanish 
anyway, and picks up vocabulary quickly 
from guides, native friends, vendors and 
general osmosis. In the Main Patio, where 
everyone gathers between classes, there is a 
boundaryless hodgepodge of languages, for 
students come from France and other 
European countries too. For a full-time 
quarter, tuition at MCC is about $105 and 
this covers medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion. Classes may be taken individually at 
$8 per quarter for credit, or at half price on 
a non-credit basis. Part of MCC’s plant is 
modern classroom buildings, but some of 
the special annexes are converted colonial 
mansions —still stately and whispering of 
fabulous balls and festivities 

Another feature at MCC is the Summer 
Workshop. It emphasizes Latin American 
culture and was designed for people whose 
work brings them in contact with Latin- 
American problems. The Workshop meets 
in two divisions during the Summer Quar- 
ter, costs $52.50 per session and is worth 
four semester hours’ credit 

Both National and MCC have housing 
directors who provide quarters in school- 
approved private homes or apartment 
buildings. For unmarried students, bed and 
board run between $45 and $60 a month 
And sharing the home life of an average 
Mexican family is an adventure in itself 
an adventure no tourist on a temporary 
visit can experience. DICK HAYMAN 

Mexico City 


India 


Santha Rama Rau’s I/ndia (October 
HOLIDAY) is One of the most fascinating 
travel stories I have ever read. 

MRS. GEORGE W,. ROCHE 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


A comprehensive portrayal of every 
phase of Indian life. EDITH M. RUSSELI 
Dartmouth, N. S. 


White Cottage at Rest 


In Stephen Foster Tour Donald Wayne 
quotes Fletcher Hodges Jr., curator of the 
Stephen Collins Foster Memorial at the 
University of Pittsburgh, as saying that 
. There’s hardly any doubt now that 
Greenfield Village exhibits what may be 
charitably classed as an error. . . ..’ Green- 
field Village does not claim to have the 
original White Cottage. A year ago the 
trustees of the Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village commissioned an in- 
vestigation of the long controversial mat- 
ter. The findings were that the house in 
Greenfield Village was in fact not Foster's 
birthplace, although it had once stood on 
land owned by Foster's father and within 
200 yards of the actual birthplace, which 
was razed in 1865 A. K. MILLS 

Director, The Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village 
Dearborn, Mich. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered, 
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10.000 mile 


four astonishes 


Lowell Thomas £ 





Panorama City, Los Angeles: Kaiser 


Fontana, Cal.: Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Community Homes. As comfortable as a space- As efficient as Kaiser Steel, the big, fast- 
planned Kaiser home, the Kaiser has more stepping Kaiser averaged 28.8 miles a gallon 
room than 3 of the most expensive sedans, in a recent test by Motor Trend magazine. 
more glass area than any. ( Kaiser has built (Kaiser’s Steel Mill leads the nation in iron 
over 10,000 of these low-cost homes since *45.) 


production per ton of coke. ) 





Colorado: Hoover Dam (formerly Boulder Dam) Baton Rouge, La.: Kaiser Aluminum and 
Rugged as Hoover Dam...and just as Chemical Corp. As easy to handle as Kaiser 
beautiful, the Kaiser has given many owners aluminum, the Kaiser l-turns in up to 6'o feet 
over 100,000 miles of dependable service less space than other cars its size. ( Kaiser 
without major repairs. (Kaiser has built more aluminum production last year exceeded the whole 
great dams than any other builder in history.) 


industry’s annual pre-war production! ) 





Real story 
behind the Kaiser car revealed in visits 
to Kaiser’s industries coast to coast! 
Veteran traveller Lowell Thomas never discovered 


the value in a Kaiser... until he a tually drove one. 


Nor had he any idea of the vastness and vitality of 





the Kaiser family of industries... until he visited , 
Permanente, Cal.: Permanente Cement Co. Bristol, Pa.: Kaiser Metal Products, Ine. 
; some of its 98 fabulous modern plants... met some ae 
Smooth as a Kaiser concrete highway, the nage . ' As lustrous as Kaiser’s porcelain-covered 
of its 75,000 skilled employees...saw some of Kaiser's ; 
Kaiser floats you along on the lowest center of ae ee metal products, the durable Kaiser body 
/ billion-dollar-a-year production capacity in action. 
gravity of any standard American sedan. : 


paint retains its brilliance for a “lifetime.” 


Take a trip yourself... on this page 
P) par (Kaiser Metal Products have the world’s 


' .. and see what 
(Kaiser has produced enough cement to build a 


Kaiser stands for...in automobiles. 


..and in industry! 
two-lane highway around the globe.) 


largest continuous-flow enamelling ovens.) 


as 
Listen to Lowell Thomas daily, CBS network CEIse 7° America’s most beautiful car...winner of 14 international awards 





by Clifton Fadiman 


PARTY OF ONE 


Our favorite familiar essayist, after a holiday from HOLIDAY, returns refreshed to Round 2 of The Battle of the Pun 


Yome of my readers may with varied emotions re 
SS call that last August HOLIDAY’s open-minded 
editors permitted me a brief plea for the Pun. | 
was overjoyed to discover that the plea did not 
fall upon deaf cars. Indeed so many of my corre- 
spondents turned out to be fellow punsters of the 
deepest dye that | am emboldened to return to the 
scene of the crime. My correspondents, | should 
add, ranged widely, from Groucho Marx who, 
biting the hand that feeds him, warns against 
punning as no more defensible than 
kidnaping, to verbicides who seem A 
to bear out Mr. Marx's gloomy f 
thesis. On the whole, however, | \y 


haven't 


’ 


received a more heart- 
warming mail since 1943 when the 
Collector of Internal Revenue wrote 
me a delightful letter consisting of a 
$42.79 tax refund. 

Even “a pun-hater of the first 
water,” as Mildred J. Haglund of 
Brooklyn calls herself, softened to 
the point of quoting with approval 
the only specimen she regards as 
“worthy of remembrance,” a gem by Franklin P. 
Adams. During the Spanish Civil War, it ap- 
pears, some Basques, flecing before the enemy, 
were penned into a narrow mountain pass and 
destroyed. Which, Mr. Adams brooded, is what 
comes of putting all your Basques in one exit. 
Miss Haglund’s admiration, however reluctant, 
for this masterpiece persuades me that she is 
a perfectionist rather than a simon-pure word- 
play hater. 

You might imagine that one such Spanish pun 
would have exhausted Mr. Adams. By no means. 
Where there's Seville there's a way, as is demon- 
strated by his other Iberian jewel: “Those Span- 
ish sefloritas are a snare Andalusian.”’ Many of 
my readers held this one in loving remembrance. 

Speaking of Mr. Adams I recall that once when 
I was M.C.ing a quiz show called /nformation 
Please | warned the experts not to listen to whis- 
pered hints from the audience. “No eavesdrop- 
ping,” 4 said sternly. Mr. Adams raised his hand. 
*Adams-dropping O.K.?” he inquired. And now 
that someone's mentioned /nformation Please | 
will contend that many of the most diverting 
puns ever ad-libbed were shot into the air week 
after week by the four experts, to fall to earth | 
know not where. Once they were required to 
identify a certain Middle Eastern potentate. John 
Gunther confidently supplied the correct answer. 


6 


© 


F’.P.A, would never put all 


his Basques im one ext, 


, 


“Are you Shah?” he 
replied. 

Still speaking of Mr. Adams, I must tell you 
that the brilliant journalist Joe Bryan, III, writes 
from Paris to remind me of F.P.A.’s pair of Span- 
ish puns and also to recall two masterpieces by 
George S. Kaufman. One is his anguished cry at 
the poker table: “I am being trey-deuced!” The 
other (some mention having been made of the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians) is the same 

master’s remark that 

what is one man’s Mede is another 
Persian. stand of 
course among the great word-plays 
of all time. That Kaufman has never 
had the common sense to equip 
himself with a portable Boswell is 
a clear proof of the man’s ingrained 
impracticality. 

Mr. Bryan, by the way, is far too 
modest about his own memorable 
coinages. One—a diabolical triple 
goes back to the 1934 America’s 
Cup races between Harold Vander- 
bilt's Rainbow and T. O. M. Sopwith’s Endeavour. 
At that time Rainbow was experimenting with an 
unusually long boom. Mr. Bryan (having in 
mind that sound old proverb about supping with 
Old Nick) muttered, ““He who would Sopwith 
Endeavour needs a long boom.” Such a triple can 
ennoble a whole life, but most of them 
are sad affairs. Several correspondents, 
for example, admire the chestnut 
about the mother who named her 


I venturéd. “Sultanly,’ 


unsettling 


man’s These 


sons’ cattle ranch “Focus” because it 
was “‘where the sons raise meat.”’ The 
back of me hand to “Focus’’—it’s 
more triple than it’s worth. 

In our August issue I quoted an in- 
triplet Punch, Etta 
Preston of Evanston, Illinois, now 
sends me “The Durable Bon Mot” by the beloved 
humorist, the late Keith Preston. It rehandles the 
Punch classic with Prestonian perfection: 


genious from 


When Whistler's strongest colors fade, 
When inks and canvas rot, 

Those jokes on Oscar Wilde he made 
Will dog him unforgot. 


For gags still set the world agog, 
When fame begins to flag, 

And, like the tail that wagged the dog, 
The smart tale dogs the wag. 


Card player Kaufman was trey-deuced, 


Speaking of Punch, it is my melancholy duty 
to report that, judging from the samples of puns 
in a recent collection,* our British cousins have 
not advanced much beyond the painful Victorian 
humors of Tom Hood. It is not that the puns are 
bad (though they are) but that they are ruined by 
an old-fashioned build-up. Examples: 

“There were no psychiatrists in medieval Eng- 
land, remarks a writer. But it must be remembered 
that in those days the country was sparsely 
inhibited.” 

“An American dietician is exciting comment 
by experimenting with various types of music 
during meals as an aid to digestion. Jealous rivals 
accuse him of playing to the calory.” 

(It is only fair to say that aside from such 
stodgy japes the Punch anthology offers much to 
amuse. English humor exudes a gentleness— 
even, if I dare use the word, a gentlemanliness— 
not always apparent on this side of the Atlantic.) 

H. B. Chipman of Winnipeg sends in a pun 
which is new to me, about the Skid Row saloon 
whose patrons entered optimistically and left 
mistyoptically: an example of that rare species, 
the fission-pun. 

For good measure Mr. Chipman, who has a 
long memory, contributes a number of haloed 
old-timers: Oliver Wendell Holmes’ designation 
of Thomas Babington as the Macaulayflower of 
literature; Warburton’s “Orthodoxy is my doxy; 
heterodoxy is another 
man’s doxy”; and sev- 
eral others. I confess to a 
real liking for these vet- 
erans, a liking appar- 
ently shared by many 
readers. Rad Maxey of 
Helena, Montana, for 
example, chuckles over 
that mellow vintage job 
“The more chaste, the 
less chased” whose reciprocal is “The more 
chased, the less chaste’’-—and whose Jane Rus- 
sell-era version might well be “The more chest, 
the more chased.” Helen Jeske of Springfield, 
Illinois, likes—as who doesn’t?—the one about 
the psychiatrist who advertised “Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your mania back’; and Dorothy 
Lobrano of New York goes for the Set-up Pun: 
What did the fish say when it came back from 


its honeymoon? C'est fini. Continued on Page 8 





*The Best Humor from Punch edited by William Cole, illustrated 
by Sprod. (World Publishing Co., Cleveland and N.Y., $3.50.) 
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Happier holidays for you . . . when you pack 

lovely Lorette by Milliken, This Orlon and wool 
modern life fabric stays fresh . . . stays new- 
looking lots longer. Rarely needs pressing. Keeps its 
pleats and shape . . . even after washing by hand 


or machine. See it at better stores, 


GEORGETTE JUNIORS dress in grey, beige, and 
bonbon pastels, 7 to 15, about $25. 


SHIRETEX® beautifully tapered slacks in blue 
or wine plaid, sizes 10 to 18, about $13. 


JUSTIN MeCARTY blouse and skirt match-ups, 
pastels with blue, green, or mauve 

pink plaids. 8 to 18, Blouse 

about $11, skirt about $17 


washable, 


ORETTE 


55% ORLON®* .. . 45% WOOL 


Nllihen 








— ows — Look for the hang-tag to be 
\ yb oe sure 4's Lorette in dresses, 
sportswear, separates, suits, 

robes and children’s clothes, 


* *DuPont’s acrylic fiber 
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Lorette, write: Deeninc, Mjtttken & Co., Inc., WooLen Divisidy, 1407 Broapway, New Yorx 18, NY. 
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Gracious new gilt for America’s most glamorous dinner tables! 
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Continued from Page a) 

In my opinion the everlasting 
Everest of all classic puns is that 
credited to the famous trial lawyer 
Joseph Choate. 
According to one version he was 


of a bygone day, 


defending a case in Westchester 
County, a commuters’ paradise 
north of New York. 
The plaintiff's lawyer, driven to 
despair by Choate’s silken imper- 
turbability, 


jury: “Gentlemen! I sincerely hope 


lying just 


finally addressed the 
that your decision will not be in- 
fluenced by my opponent’s Chester- 
fieldian urbanity.”” Mr. Choate rose 
and replied, “Gentlemen, | am sure 
that you will not be influenced either 
by my opponent's Westchester- 
fieldian suburbanity.” 

he littleness of my learning prob- 
ably explains my weakness for aca- 
demic puns, those that show, in 
Christopher Morley’s phrase, “the 
true bluestocking slope and curve.” 
Mr. Morley himself is past master at 
this sort of thing. | could offer a hun- 


dred specimens of these tiny morley- 


cules of wit but will content myself 


with two. The English humorist 
“Saki” has a character, a brash 
young man named Clovis whom Mr. 
Morley has always supposed to be 
so-called because he was so appal- 
lingly frank. Also Mr. Morley once 
described Walt Whitman as an ipso- 
maniac. 

Now there is nothing in the least 
disgraceful in not getting the point 
of such amiable pedantries. On the 
other hand (though the official trend 
is heavily against me) I see nothing 
praiseworthy either in being content 
all one’s life with the primitive witti- 
cisms of some of our radio and TV 
comedians. 

But let us return to our Latins. 
My learned friend, Prof. Mortimer 


J. Adler, stimulated to a frenzy of 


jocularity by the August discussion, 
writes me that he and several dozen 
other heavy thinkers are now at 


work on a many-volumed study of 


the basic philosophical issues of our 
time. The treatise is known as 
a Summa Dialectica and can be 
achieved only by collective effort 
because, 


as Doctor Adler informs 


me, one scholar doesn’t make a 
Summa, 

A mere half-century ago the abil- 
ity thus to pun in Latin was com- 
mon, if not compulsory, among the 
well-educated. (Even today my friend 
the scholar-critic Basil Davenport, 
the Samuel Johnson of our era, can 
pun in Greek and, | make no doubt, 
in Sanskrit too.) There is the 
classical instance of Lord Ellen- 
borough's message to the British 
War Office after Napier’s troops had 
taken the Indian province of Scinde 
(or Sind). He telegraphed one word 
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discover 
new 


Discovery of the 
Mississippi River by 
DeSoto in 1541 was the 
first of many historic 
explorations for 
treasures in the New 
World. Four centuries 
later exciting 
discoveries are still 
being made and new 
vacation treasures 
uncovered. These 
include a moderate 
winter climate, semi- 
tropical Gulf beaches, 
historic battlefields, 
inviting parks, and 
lovely old homes and 
gardens. Excellent fresh 
and salt water fishing, 
fine golf courses, and 
excellent low-cost 
accommodations will 
help make your 
vacation an event to be 
treasured in 


your memories. 
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NO MORE drab, zestiess, individually 
prepared meals for you!! Use 
ADOLPH’'S SALT SUBSTITUTE 
freely like salt in the family cook- 
ing. Acts and salt-seasons food like 
real salt in baking and cooking, 
plus enhancing natural food fila- 
vors. Prepare your own salt-free 
breads, salad dressings, and soups 
by using ADOLPH’S SALT SUB- 
STITUTE in place of salt. 
NOW AT YOUR GROCERS in 1 % ounce 
jars, or send $1.75 ($1.50 plus 25¢ 
postage) for large economy 5- 
ounce jar to: Adolph’s 
Ltd., Dept. H-14, Los 
Angeles 46, California. 
Availablein U.S. and Canada 


*( Mono Potassium Glutamate) A salt-free M.S.G. 
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and How to Get 


by Harvey Olson, famous traveler 
and President of the Olson Travel 
Organization. Here are al! the 
answers, phus descriptive and historical 
vignettes. For travel, for reference—the 
rfect Christmas gift. Buy it at your travel agent, 
kstore, or by mail prepaid 
Iliustrated by Cy Ferring . . . 736 pages 


HARVED Publishing Company 
1 North Le Salle Street + Chicago 2, Iilinois 
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Swift, comfortable flights 
3 times weekly * Service to 
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to principal cities in Europe 
and to the Mediterranean 
borderlands. 
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peccavi—which, as I need hardly re- 
mind the class, is Latin for “I have 
sinned.” But I must refrain lest I 
overload these columns with Latin- 
isms butchered to make a Roman 
Holiday. 

The learned pun of course need 
not turn on a foreign language. 
However it usually involves some 
special knowledge and assumes in- 
the audience a well-developed bump 
of reference. Louis Kronenberger’s 
remark about the interior decorator 
whose work was so easy to tell from 
Adam is a fair example. The slight- 
est knowledge of English history 
supplies the key to Philip Guedalla’s 
oft-quoted and sharply critical state- 
ment about the literary periods of 
Henry James: “The work of Henry 
James has always seemed divisible 
by a simple dynastic arrangement 
into three reigns: James I, James II, 
and the Old Pretender.” 

At the opposite pole from such 
learned japeries stands the Uncon- 
scious Pun. Here the humor arises 
from misunderstanding or ignorance. 
The Ladies’ Club chairman who in- 
troduced the speaker as an author- 
ity on Keats, adding that she had 
always been curious to find out what 
they were, was a first-rate uncon- 
scious punner. A subdivision of the 
Unconscious Pun comprises those 
misunderstandings that depend on 
dialect or language difficulties. In 
Frank Craven’s The First Year (a 
comedy that merits revival) the 
anxious young wife, preparing for 
her first dinner party, questions her 
Negro maid: “Leota, did you seed 
the grapefruit?” To which Leota 
replies, “Yes, ma’am, Ah seed it.” 


Some of the best puns are unre- 
peatable in print. All wit is an 
evasion of constraint; the pun dou- 
bly so; the blue pun triply so. It rep- 
resents one of our ways of parading 
past Mrs. Grundy without being 
arrested for indecent exposure. As 
long as the pressure of censorship is 
maintained men and women and 
children will continue to devote a 
surprising amount of mental energy 
to unseemly humor. Furthermore 
they are stimulated by an assured 
audience. The double entendre may 
shock but it rarely bores. 

The last word of the last line of 
The Merchant of Venice, for ex- 
ample, gives us an idea of the kind 
of suggestive pun the Elizabethans 
haw-hawed at. In connection with 
Shakespeare, I recall that at the end 
of the great Shakespearian discus- 
sion in Joyce’s Ulysses, Buck Mulli- 
gan invents a string of characters for 
a proposed Elizabethan play, each of 
whose names is a funny but not re- 
spectable pun. One of the neatest of 
age 11 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


...Land of Contnast! 





No vacation ever before like this, for South 
Africa's challenge is the unusual, the delight- 
fully unexpected, Contrast the roar of a lion 
(spine-tingling even in the snug security of 
your game reserve cottage) with the thunder 
of a gigantic waterfall seen spray-close in 
all its majesty ... with the rhythm of a smart 
dance orchestra in a modern cosmopolitan 
city. Chances are you've never had a dia- 
mond mine in your itinerary... or the im- 
probable fantasy of an ostrich farm So 
much to enjoy which only South Africa can 
offer... be sure to bring your cameral 





Write to SATOUR for information and 
literature . . . then ask your Travel 
Agent to help you plan your trip. 
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Continued from Page 9 

such unquotabilia is to be found in 
pages 286-287 of Ushant, the auto- 
biography of the fine American poet 
Conrad Aiken. Aiken by the way is 
without doubt one of the greatest 
punners alive. His books, as well as 
his talk, glitter with gems. Some are 
complicated, others simple enough 
to have been widely stolen, such as 
the wire sent home by a lady who 
suffered severely during an Atlantic 
crossing: Sic transit. 

Let us move to a higher sphere. 
All puns are playful but some may 
put frivolity to serious uses. They 
may italicize the sobriety of a state- 
ment in a way barred to the more 
formal phrase. Shakespeare's 


Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust 


draws its poignancy entirely from 
the pathetic little joke. The pun 
makes the poetry. Similarly the grav- 
ity of Franklin’s “We must all hang 
together, or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately” is enhanced by its 
levity. The most far-reaching pun 
ever made we find in the 16th chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, verses 18 and 
19, where Jesus calls His disciple 
Peter (petros) and says of him that 
upon this rock (petra) He will build 
His Church. Thus may a small am- 
biguity of language play its part in 
the founding of a great spiritual in- 
stitution. 

Children’s puns have a peculiar 
charm. This charm stems from the 
child’s delight at discovering that 
language too is a toy. The child who 
puns is engaging in pure play, un- 
calculated, unstained by the ex- 
hibitionism of his seniors. 

Christopher Morley writes me that 
his son, now a learned divine, at the 
age of eight settled a problem raised 
by a younger sister. She asked how 
wagon was spelled, with one or two 
g's. He replied, “With two, of course, 
every waggon has to have a gee- 
gee.”” This is fairly grown-up stuff, 
but it is extraordinary at what an 
early age punning will start. Mary 
Fairfax Gouverneur of Baltimore 
writes that, someone having re- 
marked “Fall's coming,” her three- 
year-old granddaughter commented 
smartly, “Then you'll have to get 
me a false face.”’ That child will go 
far. 

My own son, at this writing not 
quite two and a half, treasures a 
friendship with the distinguished co- 
author of Life With Father and other 
plays. Not long ago, asked what he 
was having for lunch, he replied, “I 
am eating Russel Crouse.” The imp 
knew darn well it was Brussels 
sprouts. I have great hopes for him 
and his progeny, for are we not told 


that the puns of the father shall be 
visited upon the children? 

A word-happy New Year to you 
all. 


READING I'VE LIKED 


Cress Delahanty, by Jessamyn West. 
Connected sketches, funny and tender 
and achingly true, about a young girl in 
her early teens. (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, $3.75.) 

The Great Iron Ship, by James Du- 
gan. Interesting, amusing curio about 
the grotesquely disastrous thirty-year 
life of the Great Eastern, designed in 
1858 to carry 4000 passengers. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York, $3.50.) 

The Voices of Silence, by André Mal- 
raux. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. An 
extraordinary book, stemming from the 
fact that the museum and modern tech- 
niques of reproduction have for the first 
time made it possible for us to view the 
art of all times and regions as a whole. 
The 15 illustrations in color and the 450 
in black-and-white form a remarkable 
“museum without walls.”’ (Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., New York, $25.) 

Vermont Tradition: The Biography 
of an Outlook on Life, by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. A celebration, based 
on careful research and filled with rich 
wisdom, of the history and character of 
Mrs. Fisher's home state. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, $4.50.) 

Thurber Country, by James Thurber. 
The country’s foremost humorist col- 
lects from some lucky magazines (in- 
cluding this one) 25 delightful or acid 
odds and ends “about males and fe- 
males, mainly of our own species.” 
(Simon & Schuster, New York, $3.75.) 

The Night the Old Nostalgia Burned 
Down, by Frank Sullivan. Thirty-six 
funny pieces that are really funny. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston, $3.) 

Fire in the Ashes: Europe in Mid- 
Century, by Theodore H. White. Level- 
headed, vigorously written, reasonably 
encouraging analytical account, with 
plenty of human-interest touches, of 
how Europe stands today. (William 
Sloane Associates, New York, $5.) 

The Adventures of Augie March, by 
Saul Bellow. Chaotic, wacky, rough, 
life-packed, often repulsive novel of a 
Chicago boyhood and early manhood, 
written in a prose of notable originality 
and eccentricity. Not for literary con- 
servatives. (Viking Press, New York, 
$4.50.) 

The Spirit of St. Louis, by Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. An impressive 
historical record, a gripping firsthand 
account, probably a classic. Here is the 
complete story, not merely of the great 
flight but of the fascinating events lead- 
ing up to it. Contains technical ap- 
pendices and illustrations. (Scribners, 
New York, $5.) 

Childhood's End, by Arthur C. Clarke. 
Mr. Clarke, who wrote the classic Ex- 
ploration of Space, concocts a first-rate 
science-fiction yarn, at times reaching 
Stapledonian levels both of fancy and 
imagination. (Ballantine Books, Inc., 
New York, paper-bound 35c, cloth- 
bound $2.) THE END 
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—in which pertinent points 

are made about wine ages and 

vintage dates. Also an appraisal 
of some very interesting 

red table wines now coming 


from California 


"Taar VINTAGE DATE noted on a wine 
bottle —what does it really tell us? If 
the date is honest, it tells the year the 
wine grapes were picked and crushed. 
Then, } we are sure of the wine’s 
place of origin—and if we know how 
the weather was for grapes in that dis- 
trict that year—we can tell something 
of the wine’s quality. A lot of “ifs,” 
aren’t there? 

Fortunately, there are no such “ifs” 
about the wines of California. For one 
thing, State and Federal regulations 
assure the honesty of California label- 
ing. When the label says “1946,” for 
example, each and every drop in the 
bottle must be 100% wine of that year. 
And it must be from the California 
wine district designated. 


Furthermore, you don’t have to 
keep a historical weather calendar. 
The temperature and rainfall in Cali- 
fornia wine districts keep constantly 
within a range that is favorable to 
wine-growing — so you can depend 
upon first quality wine year after. year. 





The PRIMARY IMPORTANCE, then, of a 
California vintage date is its statement 
of the wine’s age. What should that 
be? A good yardstick to follow is that 
California white table wines are at 
their fullest, most enjoyable maturity 
when two to five years old. California’s 
red table wines take a bit more aging 
to reach perfection — as do all the 
world’s finest reds. Four to eight years 
is a good range. 


Those are general measures, of 


course, and if you experiment a bit— 
long and short—you'll likely discover 
some very worth-while exceptions. 


One is the deep red Zinfan- 
del, a unique and exclusively 
California table wine varietal 
which can be most delightful 
when young—say, two to three 
years old. Vivacious, brilliant 
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and clear in color, these Zinfandels 
are moderately heavy in body and 
notable for their fruity flavor. There 
are California Zinfandels, however, 
of greater maturity which you will 





find marvelously full in body and 
deep in rich flavor. Best of all, the 
California Zinfandels are all priced so 
you can serve them with pleasure 
every day. 


Anoruer wortHy Group of Califor- 
nia table wines is the charming Rosés. 
These typically light wines are pink in 
color and characteristically lively and 
fruity. Made from Gamay, Grenache 
or Grignolino grapes (and often bear- 
ing those grape names), the Rosés of 
California are as pretty and gay as a 
teenager. Théir flavors are subtle — 
and so versatile you will find they 
enhance the goodness of most every 
food you serve. ‘try them medium- 
well chilled. 


Yes, you have many new discoveries 
to make in the distinctive varietal 
wines — wines bearing the name of 
their grape parents—which California 
is now sending to market. We wine- 
growers sacra you'll find consid- 
erable pleasure in exploring them. 
Wine hevionrs Board, 717 Market 
Street, San Francisco 3, California. 
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Dorothy Kilgallen, newspaper columnist and TV star 
aye In my line travel time i important—so when I 
ero the Atlantic I appreciate the peed comlort and 
dependability of Pan American lippers.”’ Pan American 
has made over 44,000 Atlantic crossings 


Lowell Thomas and his son greet each other as 
Lowell, Jr. arrives from Turkey. “It feels mighty good,” 
suy the Thomases, “to know that almost anywhere in 
the world we want to go, we can go by lipper and be 
flown by U.S pilots, the best in the business,” 


Richard Button, Olympic and World skating cham- 
pion, says, “Comfort means a lot to me in flying . . . so 
I especially like the extra room Pan American's big, 
double-decked ‘Strato’ Clippers give.” Pan American 
flies more double-decked airliners than any other airline 


Experienced travelers agree: 


PAN AMERICAN VOWS 


Jacques Fath, the famous French designer, says 
Comfort in traveling is to me most important. Appar 
ently Pan American World Airways recognizes this 
because they provide more berths across the Atlantic 


than any other airline 


Lauren Bacall. “The wonderful way Pan American 
takes care of its passengers on The President Special makes 
me certain they knaw their business!’ Lauren Bacall 
stars in “How to Marry a Millionaire,” a 20th Century- 
Fox picture in CanemaScope, Color by Technicolor 


ND you'll know it too, the moment you step 
A aboard. You'll feel relaxed, assured—in the 
most competent, most experienced airline hands 
in the world. 

Behind the ease and efficiency of your flight lies 
a quarter-century of air pioneering and leadership. 
First across the Atlantic, the Pacific, in Latin 
America— FIRST IN AIR TRAVEL THE WORLD AROUND 
—Pan American has but one aim: “Better and 
better air transportation at lower and lower fares for 
more and more people.” 

So well has this aim been carried out, you can 
now fly on The Rainbow (Clipper Tourist service) 
from New York as far as Caleutta, India, at a sav- 
ing of $508 over first-class summer fares. Comfort 
and economy all the way! 

You can fly Clipper Tourist services to all 
Europe, the Middle East, the Caribbean, Latin 
America and across the Pacific to Hawaii. See list 
at right for typical first class and tourist fares... 
call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 


Pan AMERICAN 
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Judge and Mrs. Harold Medina recent visit to Bermuda, for rest on the T. Fortune Ryan. This well-known and dependable comfort and get there so fast 
both agree, It's certainly true that Pan way, and rest and study in the Islands. well-traveled businessman offers this the kids won't have time to be bored... 
{merican knows how to run an airline! It’s a fact that more people choose Pan advice: “To really go places in this Our children love to go by Clipper!” 
His Honor and Mrs. Medina chose a American to Bermuda than any other world, with children, take the World's an American flies to 84 countries and 
giant Pan American Clipper for their airline. Deluxe and tourist service Most Experienced Airline. You'll go in colonies on all 6 continents 


HOW TO RUN AN AIRLINE £” 


The Clipper way’s the most popular way to 
EUROPE | 


Only Pan American offers you 5 direct routes across the 





Atlantic... plus your choice of the new standard of air travel, 





The Rainbow (Clipper tourist service) . . . the first-class 








President ... or the luxurious extra-fare President Special. 
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HOLIDAY’ critic, without benefit of 3-D specs, 


looks over the year’s crop and chooses 


‘Ten to Remember 


No. 1; From 
Here to Eternity. 
an even better 
movie than the 
hook was a hook. 


by AL HINE 


The movie headlines in the year just 
past have been made by technical 
discoveries and improvements 

3-D, variations on Cinerama, Cin- 
emaScope and the like—-but the re- 
ally big news has been the quality of 


individual pictures. | was only half 


aware of this until I started to com- 
pile my own nominations for the ten 
best pictures of the year. The ten 
finally chosen didn’t have a single 
technical gimmick among them, and 
of the twenty other pictures which 
claimed some consideration only 
two were in any new process. | 
shan’t try right now to assess the 
significance, if any, of this discovery 
Let’s get on to the list itself 

From Here to Eternity, Roman 
Holiday, Shane, The Band Wagon, 
Mogambo, The Moon is Blue, Lili, 
Stalag 17, Tanga-Tika and The Little 
That's it. And, while I'm 
prepared for the inevitable brickbats 
from customers who won't agree 
with my every choice, | submit that 
this is a very respectable list of high- 
quality product for any year. 

From Here to Eternity was a movie 


Fugitive. 


I was prepared to be ponseigsnane 
by. | had admired the . 
novel despite impatience at some 


James Jones 


of its wooliness and meandering, 
and the very things that had made 
me admire the novel, its raw and 
sometimes ugly force, its pitiless 
yet perceptive understanding of its 
stubbornly individual and noncon- 
formist hero, were the things I 
doubted could or would be brought 
Director 
Fred Zinneman and screen writer 
Dan Taradash proved me completely 


effectively to the screen. 
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wrong and I couldn't be happier to 
admit it. From Here to Eternity is a 
better movie than the book was a 
book. Somehow it manages, without 
giving offense to the various guard- 
ians of movie morals, to put on the 
screen the male toughness of the 
novel and to make it live. Limita- 
tions of time forced the cutting of 
much of the maundering philoso- 
phizing that made parts of the book 
a bore. A refusal to be bound by 
movie conventions of plot sim- 
plicity allows the camera to range 
from Sergeant Warden’s story to 
Prewitt’s to Maggio’s, from Karen 
Holmes to Lorene to barracks and 
back. This effective fluidity is one of 
the most heartening things about the 
picture. As entertainment it seems 
assured of a place among the great 
movies of all time. As a genre paint- 
ing of the Old Army, the pre-Pearl 
Harbor professional soldiers—not 
draftees or GI Joes—it is unbeatable. 
And Frank Sinatra, Burt Lancaster, 
Deborah Kerr, Montgomery Clift 
and Donna Reed, in roughly that 
order, all gave performances which 
call for Oscar attention. 

Roman Holiday was an almost 
equally fine movie miles away in 
mood and subject matter. Director 
William Wyler used the simple story 
of a princess and her fling at normal 
life and love with a commoner to 
bring back to the screen a lilt of so- 
phistication and light yet warm 
comedy that had been missing since 
the days of Ernst Lubitsch. I dealt 
with Roman Holiday some months 
ago. I can only add that my original 
enthusiasm still holds good and that 
1 consider the arrival of Audrey 

Continued on Page 17 
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HAND-PAINTED 
DELFT’S BLUE 


TV TLIGH 


LA 


I? 


DIRECT BY MAIL FROM gz 


MOLL 


POSTPAID, DUTY-FREE 






0 demonstrate the quality and value of Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club gifts, we want to send you this Delft’s Blue 
Twilight Lamp with our compliments as an inducement to 
join now! Lamp, with shade, stands over 
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measures 6 
skilled artists of Delft, 
Delftware for over 400 years! 


Beautiful, unusual gifts mailed from all over the world 
for just $2.00 each, postpaid, duty free! 


A’ 

« Wouldn’t you like to go shop- 
ping around the globe with a 
traveller who knows where the 
finest merchandise and biggest 
bargains are? Wouldn’t you 
like to visit distant lands, shop 

for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, go 

through fantastic Old World workshops, 
watch native craftsmen create beautiful 
things with their ancient skills? Best of 
all—wouldn’t you like to make your home 
a “show place” with the exciting gifts 
you've purchased—for just $2.00 each? 
A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 

To introduce you to the thrills and en- 
joyment of shopping abroad, let us send 
you this beautiful Dutch Twilight Lamp 
without charge! Then, as a member of the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, each 
month you will receive a surprise package 
sent to you direct from the country of 
origin — and with it will come a colorful 
brochure telling all about your gift! 

When you actually see the articies you 
receive for just $2.00 each, you'll wonder 
how the Club can offer such tremendous 
bargains even from abroad! The secret, of 





across. Base and shade are hand-painted by the 
Holland, 





| 





8” high; shade 


famous as the home of 


course, is that foreign nations need U. S 
dollars to support native industry, and 
offer the Club unheard-of values in ex- 
change. Members thus benefit and help im- 
prove world conditions at the same time. 


Join Today by Mailing the Coupon 


So — come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You 
may join on the 3 months plan (3 con- 
secutive shipments for $6.00), the 6 months 
plan (6 consecutive shipments for $11.50) 
or the 12 months plan (12 consecutive 
shipments for $22.00). When your gift 
packages begin arriving, covered with 
fascinating stamps from distant lands, 
you'll be delighted you joined the Club! 
However, if you become displeased in any 
way, simply resign membership and your 
unused payment will be refunded. Further- 
more, if you are not delighted with the 
first selection sent to your home, keep it, 
as well as the Twilight Lamp 
and receive a full refund. Mail 
coupon now while these gift 
lamps from Holland are being 
offered FREE for joining! 


Aveuad-the: Wold Shappou Clu 


71 CONCORD STREET © NEWARK 5, WN. J. 










READ WHAT 
MEMBERS SAY! 


( Original letters on 
file in our office) 


“I have just received my first 
surprise package from Eng- 
land and I am thrilled with it 
It couldn't be nicer. I would 
like to continue my member- 
ship in this wonderful club.’ 

Mrs. A. $., Grapeville, Pa 


"I can't tell you how happy 
1 am with my first package 
° you certainly stirred uy 
a lot of commotion at my 
office. So many people haunted 
me for your address that at 
last I posted it on the bulletin 
board. Oh I am so very 
pleased. Breathilessly waiting 
for next month."’ 

—P. A. C., Cleveland, Ohio 


I think you are doing a won 
derful job in selecting gifts 
which are both different and 
unusual.”’ 


—E. R. P., Havana, Cuba 








HOLIDAY / JANUARY 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPER’S CLUB 
Sh PMO III 


GIVE A GIFT TO SOMEONE SPECIAL! 


What gift could be more intriguing than an 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club member- 
ship? Enclose names and addresses of your 
recipients 
your gift immediately 
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BF ramet OVE OF 6 Oe wore 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


ee . 
















A handsome card will announce 


Around-the-World Shoppers b tar i Dept. 303 a 
71 Concord St., Nework 5, N. J. 

Please enroll me as a AL, and send me the Cheek here if 
Twilight Lamp direct from Holland FREE for this is @ re 
joining. Start regular monthly shipments of the newal or re 
Club's selection of foreign merchandise direct to instatement 
me from countries of origin and continue through e your mem 
the following term of membership 4 — = oid 

er to avol 
[} 3 Menths $ 6.00 1 enclose remitionce duplication of 
C) 6 Month: 11.50 previous gifts 
C} 12 Months 22.00 for sent to you 
Name 
Address 
City & Zone State 
(NOTE: All shipments come to you postpaid, and duty-free, However, The 


U.S. Post Office Dept. charges « service fee of ibe for delivering foreign pack 








egea, which is collected by your postman enfl cannot be prepaid 


(Please use additional sheet for gift subscriptions) 
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COED SCHOOLS 





_ Sanford & Sunny Hills Schools 
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ing. Music and art 
camp. Friendly 


Accredited college prepa 
near Wilmington. All sports, rid 
Summer camp and junior 
homelike atmosphere. Eien Q. Sawin, Pres.; 
Robert Rittenhouse & Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 3, Del. 
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Pinebrook—Girls 


oed. Homelike country board 
Scientists others accepted 

Classes, grades 5-12. Music, art, shop, ski school, 
riding. All sports, work program. Scholarships. Catalog 


Arthur $. Huey, Headmaster, Box O, Glen Arbor, Mich. 
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Arizona Sunshine School 
For children ages 4 


14 in mild sunny Arizona. Ideal for 
Boarding dept. limited to 25. Outdoor 

Jus servic Open all year. Summer program in 
riding ming. 27th year. Catalog 


Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Hughes, Directors, Tucson, Arizona 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 





Fairfax Hall 


Anold Virginia school for girlsin the famous Shenandoah Val 
ley. Accredited 4 years high school. 2 years college. Liberal 
art secretarial, mitsic art, dramatics, home ec., interior 
dec. Sports, gym., pools Private stable. Catalog 


Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box 0-541, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 





Pine Manor Junior College 

Liberal Arts, terminal or transfer 
* radio, «peect design, typing, journ., 
Language centers. Small house plan. Opt. rd yr. abroad or 
child study program riding. Near Bost 


Carolyn Churchill, Dir. of Adm., Box 1, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
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Junior College or Prep 
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The Knox School 


Announces its New Location for the Fall 

of 1984 at St. James, Smithtown, L. I 
For 50 years a school of distinction for girls wishing 
college preparation or a general course. A country 
school with city advantages. Grades 7 through 12 
On beautiful Stony Brook Harbor, Magnificent 
buildings, stables and private beach Excellent riding 
trails. Sailing. Cruided trips to New York for theatres, 
concerts, museums, art galleries, U.N. and opera 
Catalog on request 


Mrs. Alexander Stewart Phinney, Principal 
Box 1-L Cooperstown, New York 














Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, and fully prepared for col 
lege. Also general and post-graduate. Music, Art, Secre 
tarial. Traditional campuslife. National enrollment. Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Mensendieck method for posture. 77th yr, 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 





Walnut Hill 


Boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. Superior scholastix 
training. College preparatory, general courses. Art, music 
Country life on beautiful 45-acre campus 17 miles from 
Boston. All «ports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
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Dana Hall Junior School 

For girls, grades 7,8 and 9. Highest scholastic standards. Com 
plete academic and cultural program. Informal, friendly at 
mosphere. Beautiful country campus, half hour from Bos 
ton. All sports including riding. (Junior Dept. of Dana Hall) 


Miss Doris N. Anderson, Head, Box |, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
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Saint Margaret's School 

An Episcopal New England school for girls 
preparation for leading colleges. Also 

music, art and dramatics. 40-acre cs 

other sports. Modern fireproof buildings. Est 


Pauline S$. Fairbanks, Box 1, Waterbury 20, Conn 
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St. Mary's School 


Episcopal act 
Sisters of St. Mary 


vol for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Grades 7 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited Small clas Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 





Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girlie. Near New York 
City. Day —nursery to college. Boarding— fifth grade to 
college. Strong college preparatory course. Music, Dramat 
ics, Art. Excellent sports program. 76th year. Catalog 


Address Registrar, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 





St. John Baptist School 


An Episcopal School for Girle 12-18. In Mendham Hills, 
35 miles from N.¥. Est. 1880. Accredited college prepara 
tion and general courses with music and art. Modern 
fireproof bldg. Swimming, riding, tennis. Moderate tuition 


Sister Superior, Box 856, Mendham, New Jersey 





Stuart Hall 


In Virginia's Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ school 
with notable college entrance tests so general course 
Grades 9-12. Strong Music and Art. Charming atmosphere 
All sports. Modern gymnasium, indoor pool. Catalog 


Mrs. W.T. Hodges, Headmi , Box H,S Virginia 








National Cathedral School 


The advantages of a country school in the 
t general 
es 4-12 

54th year. Catalogue 


Katharine Lee, Prin., Dept. H, Washington 16, D. C. 


Nation's Cap 
courses. Boarding 


Sports and varied activi 





Ferry Hall 

One of the oldest, most distinguished boarding schools for 
girls in the Middle West. Accredited college preparatory 
course. Also general course. Remedial reading. Swimming 
sports. On Lake Michigan near Chicago. Catalog 


Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 16, Lake Forest, lilinois 





William Woods College 


Accredited Junior College. Balanced academic, religious, 
social program. Men's college same town. A.A., A.F.A. de 
grees. Radio, music, home ec., sec'l, pre-med pre 
journalism. Sports, stables. 2 lakes, 125 acres. Cats slog 


Or. T. T. Swearingen, Pres., Box E, Fulton, Missouri 





Gulf Park By-the-Sea 


Accredited non-profit Jr. ¢ 


ollege and 2-years high school 
for girls. Music, art, 


epeech and theatre arts, 
nomics, secretarial, Outdoor sports all year. Riding 
fencing, golf, salt water sports, fresh water pool. Catalog 


William G. Dwyer, Ed. D., Pres., Box D, Gulfport, Miss 


home eco 





Bartram School—Florida 


College preparation of highest 
leading Eastern colleges. Fully accredited 
grades 6 through 12. Extra-curricular music, art, dra 
matics, «ports. Pool and ocean swimming. Catalogue 


Olge D. Pratt (Vesser), Jacksonville 7, Florida 


standards. Graduates in 


Boarding dept 





Marjorie Webster Junior College 
In Nation's ¢ Accredited 
fer courses. Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kindergar 
ten; Secretarial, Speech, Dramatics, Radio and TV; Musi« 
Art; Merchandising. Pool, gym. All Sports. Catalog 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C 


ipital ’- year terminal and trans 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 


Givers summer 


NAVAL ead Menseanninp 
SCHO hades 
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’ 1 tke Maxinkuckee 

stim with Black Hor vunt 
WOODCRAFT CAMP. & ) 
14 lea India ' ampcraft 
All sports. Separate catalog 

11 Lake Shore Lane, Culver, ind 








Shattuck Summer School-Camp 

Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
grou Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 540 Shumway Holl, Faribault, Minn. 
GIRLS’ CAMP 
Pine Log Camp 


Lake Luzerne, N. ¥ 
lake, log cabins 
arts and crafts 








near Lake George. 125 acres, private 


Girls 6 18. All sports, riding, golf, trips, 
Small groups, well-supervised. Access sible 


to New York. Catalog Dorothy L. Baldwin & 
Frances L. Kinnear, Directors, Lake Luzerne, New York 


COED CAMP 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch Camp 


For campers, boys & girls 9-17 
the range 40,000- acre 
ropihg, rodeos, cross-co 
Bunk life 








who long for ‘a home on 
cattle ranch. Private pool, tennis, 
mtry caravan. Everyone rides daily 
24th yr. Winter Ranch-School 


Charlies l. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 


WESTERN CAMP 
Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colo. 


Boysl1-1 Mt ranct wore mers wave Real boys’ sum 
mer. Station wagons from East to Ranch & return. Riding, 
pack trips, fish, hunt, «q. dances, rodeos. Camp-trips Vel 
lowatone, Colorado, So uth weet. True western experience 


Sth season Folder. Charles H. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 


TRAVEL CAMP 


Western Caravan & Ranch 


home atmosphere 














Coelucational, ages 14 thru 20. Eight weeks of outdoor 
camping ross the country by DeSoto Suburbans, including 
tayon Montana stock ranch. Visit San Francisco, Hollywood, 
National Parks, Mexico City. &th season. Booklet 

Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Mellotie, 9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
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DESERVES THE BEST... 


® Private 





schools and 
camps can open new 
doors to a full enjoy- 
ment of life for your 


children. 


® Here they can develop 
skill, 


leadership, 


self-reliance, 
helpfu |- 
ness, life-long friend- 


ships. 


® To make it easier for 
you to find just the 
right place for your 
child, write these ad- 
vertisers direct, de- 
scribing your child’s 
needs, interests, age. 
They will be glad to 
send you full infor- 
mation and illustrated 


literature. 























Continued from Page 14 
Hepburn on the screen considerably 

more important than all the trick 

lenses and new dimensions in any 

technician’s grab bag. 

Shane, a classic Western that 
should live in the upper circle of all- 
time film greats, also received full 
treatment in these columns. I can’t 
isolate whatever quality it was about 
George Stevens’ direction that put 
this picture about a weary gun- 
fighter, an admiring boy and a feud 
between catthkemen and homestead- 
ers head and shoulders above the 
hundreds of similar entries. | might 
as well break down now and admit 
to my suspicion that it was simply 
because George Stevens is one of the 
really great directors in the business. 
And take time to bow again to the 
fine acting of Brandon de Wilde, 
Van Heflin and Alan Ladd. 

The Band Wagon added a flimsy 
but inoffensive plot and some new 
tunes to the wonderful! songs Arthur 
Schwartz and Howard Dietz spun 
for the revue of the same name back 
in 1931. It all adds up to my choice 
for the pleasantest musical offering 
of the year. Producer Arthur Freed 
and director Vincente Minnelli are 
old hands at this business—remem- 
ber An American in Paris, Singin’ in 
the Rain, Show Boat, Annie Get Your 
Gun, in all of which one or both were 
involved. They don’t permit them- 
selves to be fazed either by absurdity 
of plot or familiarity of situation. 
They simply go ahead and screen 
fine singing and dancing in hand- 
some color. The Girl Hunt ballet, 
that riotously graceful spoof on the 
Mickey Spillane brand of private 
eye, is a high spot of movie musical 
comedy. In addition to Cyd Charisse 
and Fred Astaire, special acting 
honors went to Jack Buchanan and 
Nanette Fabray. 

Mogambo, instead of putting a 
new story to an old title, gave a new 
name to Red Dust, which starred 
Clark Gable and Jean 
1932. Mogambo blazed no startling 
new dramatic paths, but it did take a 
tried-and-true formula and serve it 
up expertly, with breathtaking cam- 
era work and exciting action. It was, 
and about time, Clark Gable’s first 
good picture since before the war. 

He fitted the part of the Heming- 
wayan white hunter as 


Harlow in 


if he had 
lived it, and he played it with relish 
and understanding. Ava Gardner 
did the lazy-legged, sensual siren to 
equal perfection, and Grace Kelly 
was captivatingly fresh and charm- 
ing as a victim of Gable’s hormonal 
attraction. John Ford’s direction in- 
terlarded copious doses of African 
background. 

The Moon is Blue was probably 


the most harmless bit of froth ever to 
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SIANA 


to’come to the 


Nothing can equal the gaiety and ro- 
mance of a Mardi Gras masquerade! 
Fiery flambeaux glowing in the night 

. floats passing in madcap review 
resplendent with laughter and music 

. romance in the air! Parades begin 
February 21st and continue nightly, 


climaxing in the excitement of Mardi 


Gras Day itself, when King Rex, the 
Lord of Misrule reigns over general 
masking and merrymaking from the 
first rays of dawn, until the bells of 
the old St. Louis Cathedral toll the 
hour of midnight. 


Mardi Gras Day — March 2 
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Write for beautiful free booklet 


Tourist Bureau 
Dept. of Commerce and Industry H-1 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge 4, La. 
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City 









MARK CROSS 


You can take it with you! 


EMERSON POCKET PORTABLE RADIO 
in a MARK CROSS carrying case 





Wherever you go around the corner, or around the world— 
here is the perfect traveling companion, your best bet for 
keeping in the know on the go. It’s the world’s smallest radio 
..+ Emerson’s midget miracle that tucks easily into a pocket 
or a purse, yet has an amazingly clear, full tone. Hardly as 


large as your wallet, weighing only a pound, 6” wide, 144” deep. 


Radio $40. Mark Cross case with 
adjustable shoulder strap in navy, red 


or tan hide $5; in tan pigskin $7.50. 
Mail and phone orders, 


FITS INTO HER PURSE 


MARK CROSS «+ FIFTH AVE. at 55th « NEW YORK 22 











become a subject of raging contro- 
versy. None of the controversy 
seems to have been about whether or 
not it was a good picture, but rather 
about whether the story of a young 
girl’s success in resisting attempted 
seduction might be detrimental to 
the national morality. The picture 
was a pleasant romp, expertly done 
and kept to a lively pace by Otto 
Preminger’s direction. Honesty in 
movie making is too often equated 
with solemnity and sermonizing. 
Here was an honest picture which 
was gay and light and cheerful and 
which seems to have proved thus far 
that movie audiences will seek out 
good entertainment whether or not 


it has the Production Code seal of 


approval. A good sign. David Niven, 
William Holden and Maggie Mc- 
Namara were all three delightful. 
Lili | rank as the best sentimental 
diversion of the year. It was a close 
struggle in my mind between this 
and Little Boy Lost and it broke my 
sentimental heart to have to scratch 
the Crosby picture off my best ten 
list, but Li/i just plain won. Leslie 
Caron can do no wrong in my book 
anyway, and as the lovelorn orphan 
girl in the French carnival setting she 
was beyond perfection. The senti- 
ment in Lili was omnipresent but 
never cloying, a tough trick to bring 
off. Charles Walters’ direction prob- 
ably deserves credit for keeping alive 
this touching and tenuous mood. 
Stalag 17 was a near-great war 
picture about an entirely different 
Army from that of From Here to 
Eternity in an entirely different frame 
of reference. In making a picture 
about life in a PW camp, you are 
faced with a choice of being either 
completely grim and brutal or 
forcedly light-hearted. Stalag 17 had 
the considerable courage and imagi- 
nation to be neither. | am sure that 
life was grimmer at many prison 
camps than the life projected on the 
screen here, but I still believe that 
the mood was accurate. The very 
bitterness of such existence, the bore- 
dom, cruelty and constant, unvoiced 
threat make for retaliation in laugh- 
ter and horseplay as well as in escape 
attempts. Stalag dealt with both and 
blended its belly laughs beautifully 
with its pathos and suspense. Wil- 
liam Holden, one of the few Amer- 
ican actors able to do the Alec 
Guinness trick of becoming his char- 
acterization rather than playing the 
same star from picture to picture, 
deserves highest honors. And who 
will ever forget Robert Strauss and 
Harvey Lembeck who made Animal 


and Shapiro the Quirt and Flagg of 


this already distant war? 
Tanga-Tika, the one-man South 

Seas idyll by Dwight Long, received 

attention here only a short time 
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back. Its beauty, honesty and sim- 
plicity put to shame most of the sea- 
son’s million-dollar epics and I’m 
happy to applaud it once more. 
The Little Fugitive, which rounds 
out my list of ten, was another low- 
budget, almost nonprofessional pro- 
duction. Morris Engel and his wife 
Ruth Orkin are top-notch still pho- 
tographers. Armed with a movie 
camera and in collaboration with 
Ray Ashley they set about to do a 
film about childhood as it is. With 
this kind of a point of departure no- 
body can ever know truly whether 
they succeeded, but they undoubt- 
edly did succeed in presenting a 
beautiful documentary record of a 
child at large in the adults’ (approxi- 
mately) world of Coney Island. There 
were times when I found The Little 
Fugitive almost as annoying as it was 
fascinating. I had a nagging feeling 
that its progressive psychological 
approach to childhood was in its own 
way just as much a condescending 
cliché as, say, the Hardy family ap- 
proach. But I never had any doubt 
about its claim to a place in my first 
ten and I recommend it to anyone 
interested in fine photography, in 
children, or in entertainment far 
from the mass-produced stereotype 


The pictures which deserved con- 
sideration yet did not quite make the 
final selection make up an even 
longer list. The most publicized pic- 
ture of the year was certainly The 
Robe, with which the Messrs. 
Zanuck and Skouras introduced 
CinemaScope to a breathlessly ex- 
pectant world. CinemaScope with its 
wide, wide screen and illusion of 
depth without glasses was interesting 
and important, though by no means 
a blanket solution to all Hollywood's 
ills. The Robe was a better-than-av- 
erage Biblical film with no special 
claims to high merit. As a curiosity, 
as the film which introduced a new 
process, it will probably live as a 
museum piece in much the same way 
as The Jazz Singer (which brought us 
sound) and Becky Sharp (Techni- 
color) have lived. But I can’t see it 
deserving a spot on anyone’s list of 
ten, or twelve, or twenty best. 

Walt Disney’s The Living Desert 
was a magnificent and enthralling 
documentary that certainly should 
have gone on any list stretched to a 
dozen. Martin Luther, the Louis 
deRochemont-Lothar Wolfe biogra- 
phy of the pre-Reformation giant, 
was a notable achievement in his- 
torical picture making, lapsing only 
occasionally into heaviness of pace 
Fear and Desire, a low-budget effort 
by Stanley Kubrick, was spotty and 
sometimes confusing, but its over-all 
effect in painting the reactions of be- 

Continued on Page 97 





FRENCH NoBILITy treasured this beautiful porcelain and bronze doré rotary clock. Now in the famous Old Charter collection, it dates from the clegant era of Louis NVI (1774-1792) 


Its so much smarter to give OLD CHARTER 


(especially in this magnificent new gift decanter’ ) 


PERHAPS THE SUBTLEST COMPLIMENT you Can pay 
a friend isa gift of Old Charter. The simple act of 
giving says, in effect: “I know you are a man who 
can appreciate the ultimate in fine whiskey. And 
here-it is.” Old Charter is available in a magni- 
ficent “heirloom” decanter (above) at no extra 


cost. Designed in a superb “Greek-Classic” style, 
it will be treasured as a keepsake even alter the 
last drop of Old Charter has been enjoyed. 

Superior from the start, Old Charter is ripened 
to magnificence by seven slumbrous years aging 
in the cask. Try it yourself. You'll see. 


tick, tock...tick,tock...the whiskey that didnt watch the 


clock... seven long years OLD CH ARTER 


a Kentucky's Finest Bourbon + * Also available in regular round bottle in Holiday Carton 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * 7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF + OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY + LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Instead of a wish... 
make it a promise 


Via TWA, you can be there 
overnight... and 
the whole trip costs 


less than you think! 
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With TWA’s low, low Thrift Season fares and 
economical Sky Tourist flights to help you save 
money . . . with TWA’s world-proved Constella- 
tions to speed you overseas overnight . . . there’s 
no good reason in the world why 1954 shouldn’t 
be your year to see Europe! 


All-inclusive tours as low as $564! 


Planning becomes so simple when you take one 
of TWA’s famous Skyliner Tours of Europe. 
For example, if ten days is all the time you 
can spare, TWA’s 10-day tour of England and 
France is ideal. The low, inclusive price of 
$564 during Thrift Season includes all hotel 
accommodations, breakfasts, sightseeing and 









Packed with valuable tips —tell you where to 
go, what to see, what to do. 

Compact, easy to carry pocket size for easy 
reference wherever you may be. 

Simple explanations of customs, currency, 
eating habits in each country. 





your round-trip ticket from New Yerk via 
TWA. Dozens of other low-priced TWA Sky- 
liner Tours of greater length and scope are also 
available. 


Visit 10 countries for the fare to ONE! 


Simply by buying a first class TWA round-trip 
ticket to Rome, you can stop over at no extra 
charge in Ireland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Germany and Switzerland as you go; 
visit Spain and Portugal on your return. And 
this circle-trip plan is just one of the many ad- 
vantages you get by traveling via world-proved 
TWA. For complete information, see your travel 
agent or call your nearest TWA ticket office. 


yourself in Curope in [24 





Typical examples of TWA Thrift Season 
fares, round-trip from New York 


SKY TOURIST FIRST CLASS 
SHANNON $372.80 $557.80 
LONDON 425.00 610.00 
PARIS 461.00 646.00 
FRANKFURT 493.60 677.90 
GENEVA 493.60 677.90 
ZURICH 493.60 677.90 
ROME 550.30 767.00 
MADRID 544.60° 671.00 
LISBON 586.00* 619.30 


Thrift Season effective thru March 31. in-season fares slightly higher. 
*Via connecting carrier at London or Paris 





Fly the finest... FL YIWA 


1954 TWA TRAVEL GUIDES 








TRANS WORLD AIRLINES . 





FREE, as a reward for promptness! ‘TWA will send you a 


full-color street map of the principal city in each country 
for which you have requested a TWA Travel Guide... 


Money-saving tips on where to shop, where 
to stay, how much to pay. 

Written and edited by travel experts, complete 
in every detail. 

Acclaimed by leading travel authorities in this 
country and abroad. 







Mailed direct to you for 


= BO’ 





EACH 
complete set of six—$1.00 
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CHECK THE GUIDES YOU'D LIKE TO 
HAVE AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Trans World Airlines 

Travel Tips Dept. 

P. O. Box 1460, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, at once, the wonderful new 
TWA travel guides for the countries I have 
checked below. | am enclosing 20¢ in coin for 
each booklet (complete set of six $1.00). If I 
mail this coupon anne February 1, 1954, I 
understand I shall also receive a free full-color 
map of the principal city in each country for 


which I have requested a travel guide... plus 

tour and travel information. 

MR. 

MRS . — - 

MISS Please print 

ee = duanege 

CITY & 

ZONE STATE____ — 
Send me travel tips for 

[] Great Britain | | ttaly 

[| France [| Spain 

[| Switzerland [_] Portuge} 


[| All six countries 
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plus a new TWA Skyliner Tours of Europe folder. So hurry, 
mail the coupon below today! 
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Kvents of 1954 


AUSTRIA 


Jan. 1-March 3, VIENNA CARNIVAL, 
Fetes in the Konzerthaus, Musik- 
verein, Kuenstlerhaus and the Fest 
Hall of the Vienna City Hall. 

May 2, ZILLERTALER GAUDeRFEST, Zell 
am Ziller, near Innsbruck. Tradi- 
tional Tyrolean folk customs: cock 
fights, rangelln (alpine wrestling), 
carnival, folk dancing, etc. 

May 15-June 15, VIENNA FESTIVAL. 
Dramas, Vienna Philharmonic, Vi- 
enna Symphony, Vienna Choir Boys 

July 1-15, Graz Festivac. Modern and 
classical plays on the Schlossberg, a 
mountain with medieval ruins. 

July 31-Aug. 31, SALZBURG FESTIVAL. 
Europe’s most celebrated festival, 
devoted to Mozart's music, classic 
and modern theater and opera. 


BELGIUM 


Jan. 7, THe MARRIAGE Fair, Arlon. A 
celebration of young couples an- 
nouncing their engagement. Includes 
a parade of giant folklore figures. 

July 21, BELGIAN NATIONAL HoLipay. 
Patriotic, religious and popular fes- 
tivities throughout the country. 


DENMARK 

May |-Sept. 13, Tivott GARDENS SEA- 
son, Copenhagen. Daily symphony 
concerts, international soloists, daily 
concerts by light orchestras, panto- 
mime and ballet. 

May 24-31, Royat DANisH BALLET 
FestivAL, Copenhagen. Classical 
and modern ballet, Danish and for- 
eign. 

June 6-12, HAMLET FestivAL, Hel- 
singor (Elsinore). Shakespeare's 
Hamlet in the courtyard of Kron- 
borg Castle at Elsinore, where 
Shakespeare set the play. 


FINLAND 

June 10-18, Sipetius Festivar, Hel- 
sinki. Works by Finland's great 
master and by other modern and 
classic composers. 

July 25-31, Arctic Games, Kilpisjarvi. 
Swimming, skiing, track and other 
events. 


FRANCE 
June 12-13, AUTOMOBILE ENDURANCE 


Test, Le Mans. “The 24 Hours of 


Le Mans,” the outstanding sports- 
car event in the world. 

June or July, PRADES Music Festiva. 
Festival of chamber music directed 
by the dean of cellists, Pablo Casals, 
in the ancient Abbey of St. Michel- 
de-Cuxa in the Pyrenees. 

July 1-30, Tour pe FRANCE. Bicycle 
race through all the principal cities 
of France 
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July 14, Bastitte Day. Patriotic cele- 
brations, parades, fireworks, danc- 
ing in the streets all over France. 


GERMANY 

April |—-May 31, BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, 
Bonn. Symphonies, string quartets, 
songs, lectures on native-son Bee- 
thoven’s life and music. 

May 1-31, FirrH INTERNATIONAL Op- 
ERA FESTIVAL, Wiesbaden. The State 
Operas of Vienna and Rome, the 
Municipal Opera of Berlin, Covent 
Garden Opera, and Ballet and/or 
Opera from Paris. 

June 28-Sept. 12, OPpERETTA FESTIVAL, 
Koblenz. Performed on a floating 
stage on the Rhine with aquatic 
novelties, while the audience sits on 
the riverbank. 

July 31-Aug. 31, WAGNER FESTIVAL, 
Bayreuth. Ring of the Nibelung and 
Parsifal are the chief performances. 

Sept. 18-Oct. 3, Octosper FEsTIvAL, 
Munich. Thousands of people in 
native costumes drinking thousands 
of Seidels of beer, eating thousands 
of reasted chickens and sausages, 
dancing the Schuhplattler. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Feb. 6-7, Crurt’s DoG SHow, London. 
Probably the world’s largest dog 
show—nearly 6000 entries. 

March 16-Oct. 30, SHAKESPEARE FEsTI- 
VAL, Stratford upon Avon. A Shake- 
speare play every weekday evening 
and some afternoons. 

March 26-28, GRAND NATIONAL STEE- 
PLECHASE, Aintree. The world’s rich- 
est and most spectacular steeple- 
chase with over SO runners. 

June 2, THe Dersy, Epsom Downs. The 
first horse race in London's social 
season, on a famous course sur- 
rounded by gypsy encampments and 
fairgrounds. 

June 5, TROOPING THE CoLourR, Lon- 
don. Queen Elizabeth Il, mounted 
and in uniform, takes the salute 
from her Brigade of Guards on her 
official birthday, at the Horseguards 
Parade, St. James’s Park. 

June 7-July 15, Opera FESTIVAL, 
Glyndebourne. Five operas sung by 
world-famed artists in an opera 
house adjoining a Tudor mansion 
and gardens 

July 7-12, INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
Eistepprop, Liangollen, Wales. 
Competitions of choirs and dance 
teams from Europe and the Amer- 
icas. Ballet, choral and symphonic 
concerts. 

Aug. 22-Sept. 11, INTERNATIONAL FEs- 
TIVAL OF Music AND Drama, Edin- 
burgh. Orchestras, opera, ballet, 
drama, art exhibitions, films, mili- 
tary tattoo and Highland games. 





Sept. 3, Royat GATHERING, Braemar. 
Traditional sports like tossing the 
caber, competing dancers in High- 
land dress, and classic bagpipe music. 

GREECE 

June and July, OpEN-AiR ODEON OF 
Heropes Atticus, Athens. Perform- 
ances of ancient tragedies, classic 
dramas in the ancient theater at the 
foot of the Acropolis. Symphonic 
concerts on Monday nights. 


IRELAND 

April 18—May 9, AN TosTAat (IRELAND 
AT Home). Events throughout Ire- 
land. Flower festival, traditional 
Gaelic events, pageants, dramas, 
dances, horse races, etc. 

June 23, THe IRisH Dersy. Horse rac- 
ing at the |'»-mile-long Curragh 
Track. 

Aug. 3-7, DuBLIN Horse SHOW WEEK. 
International military jumping com- 
petitions, judging of horse stock, 
flower show, industries fair, horse 
sales. 

ITALY 

February 27-March 2, CARNIVAL, 
Viareggio. Floats, masquerades, 
flower battles and confetti. 

July 2 and Aug. 16, Patio, Siena. Tra- 
ditional horse races in the town 
square, retaining many medieval 
features. In honor of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Aug. 22, NOCTURNAL FESTIVAL ON THI 
GRAND CANAL, Venice. Floodlight- 
ing of the palaces, ferry stations and 
bridges. Concerts with soloists and 
choruses on the floating pavilions. 


MONACO 

Jan. 24—Feb. 1, THE MONTE Carto IN- 
TERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE RALLY 
After a 2500-mile test run hundreds 
of cars converge on Monte Carlo 
where they undergo further tests. 
Allcars are stock models and drivers 
are amateurs. 

Nov. 19, NATIONAL Hotipay. A mili- 
tary parade, superb fireworks, con- 
certs, etc. 


NETHERLANDS 

Mid-April-Mid-May, Trips through the 
tulip fields and international tulip 
rally. 


NORWAY 

Feb. 28—March 7, INTERNATIONAL SKI 
Meet, Holmenkollen, Oslo. The 
world’s best skiers compete for 
prizes. 

June 1-15, BERGEN INTERNATIONAL FEs- 
TIVAL OF Music, FOLKLORE AND 
Drama. Concerts by world-famous 
conductors; plays, folk dances 
and folk music all linked to Edvard 
Grieg, the composer, who lived 
in Bergen. 

June 23, MIDSUMMER NiGuT. Celebrated 
with thousands of bonfires, folk 
dances and other entertainment all 
over the country 


PORTUGAL 

March 2, CARNIVALS. Throughout Por- 
tugal: carnival parades, masquer- 
ades, balls, battles of confetti. 

May 12-13 and Oct. 13, PILGRIMAGES 
ro OuR LaDy OF FATIMA, Coimbra. 

May 22-27, QuEIMA Das Fitas, Coim- 
bra. The graduating class of the 
University of Coimbra observes the 
traditional Queima das Fitas (Burn- 
ing of the Ribbons) and the whole 
town joins in the celebration. 


SPAIN 


April 11-18, Hoty Week. Magnificent 
celebrations throughout Spain, with 
impressive processions at Seville, 
Valladolid, Murcia, Cartagena and 
Jerez de la Frontera. 

June 17, Corpus Curisti Day, through- 
out Spain. The most important cele- 
brations on this day are solemn re- 
ligious processions and bullfights at 
Seville, Cadiz, Toledo and Granada. 

Aug. 14-15, Feast OF THE ASSUMPTION, 
Elche, Alicante Province. The lyri- 
cal, liturgical drama, The Elche 
M ystery,in the Basilica of St. Mary. 


SWEDEN 


June 2-9, STOCKHOLM FesTIVAL. Royal 
Opera concerts and opera, ballet, 
drama, films. 


SWITZERLAND 

Feb.—March, CARNIVAL CELEBRATIONS, 
Basel, Lucerne and other cities. Pa- 
rades, masked balls, confetti battles 
in the streets. 

March 4-14, INTERNATIONAL Motor 
Suow, Geneva. Exhibition of Euro- 
pean automobiles and motor vehi- 


cles and a contest for the best- 
looking passenger cars. 
June 5-July 3, INTERNATIONAL FEsTI- 


VAL Weeks, Zurich. World-promi- 
nent orchestra conductors, opera 
singers, ballet. 

June 15-30, INTERNATIONAL BALLET 
FesTivAL, Lausanne. Starring the 
American National Ballet Theatre, 
the Ballet of the Grand Opera of 
Paris, the Ballet of Roland Petit and 
the Ballet of Marquis de Cuevas, 
and others 

July 1S-Sept. 15, Wittiam Tet Open- 
Air PERFORMANCES, Interlaken. His- 
toric pageant in a natural setting of 
rocks, spruce trees and. a 
mountain hamlet. 

Aug. 7-29, INTERNATIONAL Music Fes- 
rIVAL, Lucerne. Featuring the Swiss 
Festival Orchestra conducted by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, Sir Adrian 
Boult and other world-renowned 
maestros. 

Oct. 2-3, VINTAGE FesTivAL, Neucha- 
tel. Parades and confetti battles. 


Swiss 


TURKEY 

May 24-25, TURKISH WRESTLING CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS, Kirkpinar. Turkish wres- 
tlers compete in traditional slippery 
wrestling, with oil-covered bodies. 

Oct. 29~30, ANNIVERSARY OF THE RE- 
puBLIC. Great military parade in 
Ankara Stadium. Gymnastics and 
athletics, indoor dancing, nighttime 
folk dancing in the streets, torch- 
light parades all over Turkey. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


June 15-Oct. 1, SUMMER Festivat, 
Dubrovnik. Drama, opera, sym- 
phonic concerts, native dances and 
other native arts 

July 4-25, Festiva, Pula. Operas by 
native and foreign composers, sym- 
phonic concerts, art exhibitions and 
sport matches held in an ancient 
Roman amphitheater. 

July 27, THe TRADITIONAL PAGEANT 
““Moreska,” in all villages of the 
island of Korcula. Songs and sword 
dances expressing the struggle be- 
tween good and evil 





Note: These dates and facts have been care 
fully checked, but Hotway cannot be re- 
sponsible for changes after press 
Visitors should confirm dates locally. 
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your wanderduat ir 


Germany 





£.. the adventurer in you guide 


you in Germany. 

It’s easy to get into the spirit of 
this colorful land where customs and 
costumes lend charm to everyday life. 


Come, wander through idyllic landscapes that 

change with kaleidoscopic swiftness: turret-studded castles 
.. verdant vineyards . . . historic cathedrals 

legendary hamlets that glow with the patina of 

centurics 


gem-like lakes 


quaint inns sparkling rivers... 
and newly built cities and hotels 


with the most modern conveniences 





Discover unsurpassed foods made famous by 


the praises of royal connoisseurs . . . noble 


wines 
and liquors served with the art of old-world 


hospitality ... world-renowned health spas and resorts 


Revel in a round of festivals, fairs, operas, symphonies, sporting events, 
and pageantry 


Have the most glorious vacation you ever 





had, yet save dollars, in Germany — where val 4 Loteh ie 


ues and rates of exchange are favorable to Amer 
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GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


NEW YORK 


ican travelers. Consult your travel agent, or write 
to Dept. A-1, Box 259, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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Leadership Demands Constant Achievement COAST-TO-COAST NON-STOP—Greater speed and 


range permit I \ A to fly ouper Conste!la- 


tions Los Angeles to New York non-stop. 
More flight range than ever before 


é 


Vijper (0444. Wdeattio 


cLus Lounce—This is the most beautiful, 
comfortable lounge ever designed for any 


Pe 
a - 
(TA airplane. Next to galley for quick service. 


A new standard of travel 
awaits you! 





BIGGEST Five separate cabins to roam through. 





FASTEST Hours quicker to destination. 





Commodious lounge—Henry Dreyfuss de- 
signed interior arrangement and styling 
new meaning to “luxury aloft” 


NEW COMFORT 


to spare, With the newest ty pe proven turbo- 
compound Wright engines. 13,000  horse- 
power, Plenty to go around or over weather 


5 COMPARTMENTS — The Super Constellation is 
the longest, largest, finest airliner ever built 

with 5 spacious passenger cabins, beauti- 
fully designed by famous industrial de- 
signer Henry Dreyfuss. 


means on-time departure and arrival. 





the swing is to Super Constellation Style. 
19 airlines, and more soon, have bought 


ALL OVER THE WORLD this plane for practical, dependable airline 
transportation Four times as many as near- 


CHOICE OF THESE 19 WORLD 
AIRLINES: 


est U.S. type. More than twice as manv as AIR PRANCE... AIR INDIA... AVIANCA 
European jet types, OF COLOMBIA... BRAATHENS OF NOR- 
' 
i WAY... CIA CUBANA VE AVIATION... 
; EASTERN AIR LINES,,.1BERIA OF SPAIN 


«»»- KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES... 


LAV VENEZUELA... MEXICO... NORTH- 
WEST ORIENT AIRLINES... PAKISTAN 
OC ee INTERNATIONAL... QANTAS OF AUS- 
TRALIA... SEABOARD & WESTERN... 


THAL AIRWAYS... TRANS-CANADA AIR 


. . LINES...TWA-TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
Look to Lockheed for Leadership f : 
4 eee VARIC OF BRAZIL...WEST CERMANY, 
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Monsieur Vivontier kissed my hand in early-Boyer 
style. Atlast! A real, bona fide, typical French type! 


\ ” ‘hen my husband and I moved to Brussels 

we were determined to be broad-minded 
about native customs. The children were too 
young to notice (1 hoped), but of course Richard 
and I realized—via Proust, Céline, Sartre, Balzac, 
and so forth—that the French marry for money, 
family, convenience, and not for love. Romance 
comes later. The husband has a “mistress” and 
sets her up in a cozy little love nest. Madame, 
promoted from sheltered jeune fille to worldly 
matron, enjoys an affaire of her own, and so 
everybody is happy. 

I did not expect to have any trouble being 
broad-minded, not really. I figured I was as 
civilized as the next American tourist. I had 
boned up on enough French literature to face 
Gallic mores sans surprise. What I wasn’t pre- 
pared to face, however, was the letdown. Several 
months went by, our circle of new friends in 
Brussels widened—and still no suave characters 
out of French literature, no mistresses, no love 
nests. “I never saw so many utterly devoted mar- 
ried couples in my entire life,” | complained to 
Richard, “‘not even in Cleveland.” 


Shortly after I hit this low point, however, 
there began the exciting Affaire Vivontier. Rich- 
ard and I were invited to the big fall reception at 
Madame Franchon’s, a friend of Madame Heiber, 
our new French teacher. We arrived medium- 
early, filled our plates nine or ten times at the 
buffet (a few snacks, such as cold chicken en- 
cased in pdaté de foie gras, little hot rolls dripping 
fresh butter and a delicate crust of toasted Brie, 
cold sliced filet de boeuf, white asparagus in 
mayonnaise, lobster salad, pastries overflowing 
with hot mushrooms in sauce supréme, chocolate 
whipped-cream cakes, cakes in brandy, sponge 


cakes filled with chestnut cream or topped with 
strawberries glacé, and . . . where was 1?). 

Ah, yes. After partaking of the refreshments, 
Richard and I wandered into Madame Franchon’s 
thronged salon. Richard and a Professor Vionel- 
letti were soon deep in a nice, long talk about 
Walt Whitman and Rimbaud. For my part, | 
spotted a dear old lady, aglitter with 1890 
diamonds, quite alone on a large sofa. Madame 
Franchon’s mother, I thought. “Good evening, 
Madame, lam...” 

She knew who I was. She was Madame Des- 
montilly, a third cousin. She patted the sofa. ‘*Sit 
down, my dear, sit down.”’ I sat. 

“Now. Dites! Do Americans eat very much of 
the flesh?” 

I looked around, panic-stricken, for help. “I 
am so sorry,” I muttered, “my French... | mean, 
I don’t think I quite understand?” 

“Vegetarianism!” Madame Desmontilly bawled. 
“How marches the cause in your great country?” 

We then took up the following topics: harden- 
ing of the arteries; the chimpanzee, daintier than 
Homo sapiens, since he feeds on leaves, cashew 
nuts and bananas; also George Bernard Shaw. 
Fortunately, we were interrupted. 

“Ma chére tante! Mais! Comme vous étes 
charmante ce soir!” 

Both Madame Desmontilly and I turned, joy- 
ously twinkling; auntie allowed her hand to be 
kissed and made the introductions: “My nephew, 
Monsieur Vivontier.” 

Monsieur Vivontier also kissed my hand. | 
hoped he did not notice the freckles. “ Enchanté, 
Madame.” 

I suffered, as usual on such stately occasions, 
a mad, unworthy impulse to reply, “Likewise!” 
But I managed to murmur, with what I trusted 
was suitable gentility, “*Enchantée, Monsieur.” 


by Ruth McKenney 


DRAWING BY RONALD SEARLE 


ls it Love 


or Sin? 


The answer will amuse you, may surprise you, A favorite American humorist 


gives you pointers, from her own experience, on the morals of Europe 


I really was enchanted. Monsieur Vivontier was 
tall, lean, pale, very handsome in a predatory, 
early-Boyer: style. About forty-five (my favorite 
age), | judged. Awfully suave; right out of Nancy 
Mitford. Or Proust. He joked auntie about her 
cashew nuts. “Only a really adorable woman 
could dare such a deplorable lost cause!” 

“Heh, heh, heh,” Madame Desmontilly cried, 
cackling with pleasure. “Naughty!” 

After this sally, Monsieur Vivontier offered me 
his arm in a gesture pure ancien régime. “Shall we 
scram?” 

1 was dazzied. At last! A real, bona fide, typical 
French type—with all the anticipated Gallic 
mores, unless | missed my guess. Furthermore, 
Monsieur Vivontier, | discovered, was an inter- 
national banker, terribly rich, | hoped. 

Madame Vivontier, when | was presented to 
her, also proved satisfactory—mature, perhaps 
forty, but beautiful in that highly lacquered, 
stylized manner French ladies achieve at the cost 
of a great deal of money and even more hard work. 

I longed to know the Vivontiers, and when, a 
week or so after the soirée, Madame invited us to 
dinner, | cheered. 

Within a few weeks Richard and I had devel- 
oped a warm regard for Monsieur (we were soon 
asked to say Victor) Vivontier. Not to mention 
Fanny, his wife, who was charming. 

“Although | wonder,” | said doubtfully one 
night. “About mistresses and such, | mean, They 
seem so... . well, quite attached.” 

“She inherited the bank, you know,” Richard 
explained, “Victor was just a younger son, study- 
ing music, when the marriage was—he used the 
word himself—‘arranged.’” 

“Oh. Oh well... .” 

As the weeks passed into the months of our 
first winter, we saw a good deal of the Vivontiers: 
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Bait-Casting Reel 


Anyone who can 
hold a rod and wave 
a wrist can make 
beautiful casts with 
Pilueger Skilkast 
Reel. Even one who 
has never been fish 
ing before, can en- 
joy the thrill of 
effortless casting, 
with no back-lashes 


You will not worry 
about the precise 
moment for thumb- 
ing the spool. Pflue 
ger's Mechanical 
Thumber does it for 

ou automatically, 
belanion the spool 
to a smooth stop as 
your bait hits the 
water 
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love the Skilkast for 
night fishing when 
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bait. Thumbing ac- 
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Everyone in the fam- 
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we even shared mock lamb chops 
(otherwise known as ground cashews) 
and banana soup, chez Madame 
Desmontilly. Victor never mentioned 
his mistress, however, not even to 
Richard. 

“Really!” Richard said, when I 
prodded him for information. **Vic- 
tor is a gentleman.” 

1 was disappointed. “I wonder 
what she looks like?” 

“Can't you leave his private life 
alone? Women are such black- 
guards.” 

“I am a writer,” I pointed out 
icily. “How am I ever going to find 
out about Gallic customs if my own 
husband won't even ask a perfectly 
simple question or two?” 


“Ask him!” 
fied. I feared I was never going to 


Richard was horri- 


catch so much as a quick glimpse of 
Victor's inamorata when, one day in 
March, 
bluff, 

took us to lunch at what 
Mahler's, 
most expensive 


Uncle Fred, a 
American 


Richard's 
innocent tourist, 
Mil call 
leading-—and 
restaurant. We had 
hardly settled into our velvet arm- 


Brussels’ 


chairs, when, across the room, | 
noticed a table set for two, deco- 
rated with orchids and sporting two 
wine buckets. 

“Look.” 

Victor did not see us. He was too 
absorbed in studying the menu card, 
talking to the headwaiter, sliding a 
small white package into the center 
of the orchid bouquet. 

“It must be her birthday,” I told 
Richard. 

“Whose birthday?” Uncle Fred 
inquired, putting on his glasses to 
see better. 

“Oh, the mistress of a friend of 
ours.” 

Fred was 
fascinated. “These Frenchmen!” 


‘A mistress!” Uncle 

Even Richard came to the alert as 
Victor hurried across the restaurant; 
we saw him greet his guest at the 
doorway; and bend over to kiss the 
lady's hand. 

“Ha!” Uncle Fred said, breathing 
heavily 

The headwaiter bustled over, all 
twitters, to lead the 
Birthday Girl to her orchids. 

But it was only Fanny, ina brand- 
new hat. 


smiles and 


“Quel let down.” I said crossly. 
“What's for lunch?” 

Uncle Fred, however, did not con- 
sider Madame Vivontier an anti- 
“My, what a_ beautiful 
woman,” he cried sincerely. He pol- 
peered at 
Fanny. “Lovely! I can’t see why on 


climax. 


ished his glasses and 
earth a man would have a mistress 
when his own wife... 2” 

Richard explained, in kindly tones: 
“The French marry for convenience. 
They are a logical people, you know. 
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Now Fanny, for instance, was the 
heiress to an important bank, so....” 

“A bank too!” Uncle Fred said 
that if you asked him, that Vivontier 
fellow did not know on which side 
his bread was buttered. 

Uncle Fred had the best view of 
the birthday party. He reported that 
Fanny had opened her present 
“She's terribly pleased . . . now he’s 
kissing her hand again . . . it looks 
like a necklace of some kind... 
glittery.” 

“Probably diamonds.” I studied 
the menu. 

“Diamonds!” 

“Oh, sure. Investment. Like war 
bonds.” 

Uncle French 
were certainly slippery. To look at 
Monsieur Vivontier and his wife, 
you would think they were the hap- 
piest married couple in the whole 
world. But no! He married her 
money, led a double life and gave 
her investments for her birthday. 


Fred said these 


“But they all marry for money, 
it’s not the same as in America, no- 
body thinks anything of it here.” 

Uncle Fred did not listen. “*Now 
he’s having the waiter open the 
champagne .. . now . ah, he’s 
lifting his glass. Looks like a toast. 
She’s smiling at him. Say!” Uncle 
Fred asked Richard, man to man 
“what are the orchids for and all 
that? Are you sure about this—this 
mistress thing?” 

Richard smiled. ““Dear Uncle 
Fred! You don’t understand. Cus- 
toms differ. The orchids are not sur- 
prising. I'm sure Victor is very fond 
of his wife, in his own way. The 
French are most serious about fam- 
ily, you know, and she’s the mother 
of his two sons.” 

“Two sons!’ Uncle Fred set his 
jaw, removed his glasses and aban- 
doned the birthday party. “That 
man is really a swine!” 

Fanny told me she planned to 
wear her birthday necklace to the 
concert next week. “They are having 
a party afterwards for Fibretti,” | 
reported to Richard. “*He’s the guest 
conductor, an old friend of Victor’s. 
It’s to be at Mahler's.” 

“Oh, good!” Richard said. 

“We're not invited. Fanny is go- 
ing to be the only woman. Just Fi- 
bretti, three or four horn-tootlers, 
and so on. That old gang of Victor’s 
from his conservative days. Before 
he married a bank. They're going 
to have lobster @ ’américaine, filet 
mignon. 

“Never mind,” my husband said 
bitterly. 

Richard and I were sound asleep 
when, at 1:32 a.M., the telephone 
rang. 

Continued on Page 126 
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Sieh Oo 


who 
and where 


\ who’s who 


of people on the go 


The Hundred Days of C.-B. 

e@ Ho.ipay starts off the new year 
with an important publishing “first.” 
his is, to the best of our knowledge, 
the first issue of any large modern 
magazine in which all the photo- 
graphs in the body of the book were 
taken by one man. Taken alone, 
this fact might rate only as a curi- 
osity, but when that one man is 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, the French- 
man whom many consider to be the 
best photographer in the world to- 
day, then it is news. 

Henri Cartier-Bresson is no stran- 
ger to HOLIDAY readers. Last year 
alone, his photographs figured prom- 
inently in our Paris issue, in the 
story on India and in the Youth and 
the World series. A forty-four-year- 
old Parisian, son of a lace manu- 
facturer, Cartier-Bresson has been 
taking photographs most of his life. 
After World War Il, he toured the 


C..B. admires a namesake's working schedule 


half-day a week, one Sunday afternoon a month 


Far East extensively and it was dur- 
ing this trip that he took the pictures 
that first brought him world recog- 
nition— photographs of Peiping just 
before the arrival of the Red Chinese 
army, and pictures of Gandhi's 
funeral. 

To secure the pictures of The Face 
of Europe (Page 32) and the other 
photos in this all-European issue, 
HoLiDAy, last spring, sent Cartier- 
Bresson off on a grand tour—a 
journey which took him through ten 


HOLIDAY 


countries in exactly 100 days. Photo 
Editor Louis Mercier, who accom- 
panied C.-B. to Switzerland and 
Italy on the first few days of the 
assignment, was both charmed and 
impressed by the man. 
“Cartier-Bresson,” Mercier says, 
“alternates quickly between deadly 
seriousness and infectious laughter. 
He relishes people. He’s truly inter- 
ested in them and he knows how to 


get a lot of fun out of them. Of 


course, he has an eye for landscapes, 
too——when they make a point. He 
sees textures and compositions, not 
banalities. And I’ve never seen a 
man with such a knack for mixing 
with a crowd; he makes himself ab- 
solutely unnoticed and waits his 
moment and makes his pictures with 
tremendous speed. He. . . but look 
at his pictures! They'll tell you all 
you need to know about him. He's 
a great man.” 


Professor-at-large 
e Professor Allan Nevins, whose 
story The Meaning of Europe (Page 
30) keynotes this issue, is a man 
who has done an awful lot of moving 
around while staying in the same 
place. The place is Columbia Uni- 
versity, where Doctor Nevins, a 
distinguished historian, has taught 
for the past twenty-five years. In 
this period, Doctor Nevins has trav- 
eled to Europe almost with the 
regularity of a commuter, occu- 
pied chairs of his- 
tory in various 
universities in 
Great Britain, 
worked for the 
United States 
Embassy in Lon- 


don, and, of 


course, visited 
and lectured all 
over continental 
Europe. Last year 
was typical: he 
went to the Mid- 
dle East on a 
mission for the 
State Department 
and put in three 
weeks lecturing at 
Cambridge University. 

We are pleased to welcome Ailan 
Nevins as a contributor, pleased to 
think that such a busy and admi- 
rable man is representing this coun- 
try on lecture platforms abroad. 


Roundup 

e Speaking of HOLIDAY contribu- 
tors, they have a// been as busy as 
prairie dogs lately, to judge by their 
output. Here's a list of what only a 
very few of them have just published 
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or are about to publish, including 
some works which first appeared in 
these pages: 

Ruth McKenney’s popular HoL- 
IDAY series on family life in Europe 
is called Far, Far From Home in book 
form. Published by Harper’s ($2.75), 
it will be out in February. The last 
of the series, /s it Love or Sin?, ap- 
pears on Page 25 of this issue. 

Jerome Weidman’s Good Reading 
articles for HOLIDAY have been col- 
lected into a book called A Month of 
Sundays, which appears in the fall. 
Meantime, his new novel, The Third 
Angel (Doubleday), is doing nicely. 

Sam Boal is collaborating with 
Rube Goldberg on a travel book 
Goldberg’s Guide to Europe, ex- 
pected this spring from Vanguard. 

James Street’s brand-new book 
Civil War (Dial) contains some of 
the material from his HOLIDAY arti- 
cle on the same subject which came 
out last May. Also his romance, The 
Velvet Doublet, was one of the great 
popular hits of 1953. 

Joyce Cary’s latest novel is called 
Except the Lord. 


The “Bing Crosby picture” of 
Poppy Bemelmans, age 18. 


Ludwig Bemelmans has two re- 
cent books, the delightful children’s 
story Madeline's Rescue and Fa- 
ther, Dear Father. Both have Bem 
pictures as well as Bem words, and 
the latter contains some of his 
HoLipay work. For 1954, Bemel- 
mans is planning only another chil- 
dren’s book, The Snow Mountain, 
plus another novel, as yet untitled. 

H. L. Davis* book of short stories, 
Team Bells Woke Me (Morrow), is 
about his beloved Pacific Northwest. 
He, too, is working on a new novel. 

Finally, Alistair Cooke has a new 
book of commentary on the United 
States. Due for spring publication 
and as yet untitled, it is a successor 
to his admirable One Man's America. 


rHE END 















































THE WORLD'S FINEST IMPORT SERVICE 


-asurprise Gift 
shipped direct to you 


from a far away country 


IF YOU JOIN THE EXCLUSIVE 
SEVEN SEAS IMPORT GUILD NOW 


Please accept an exciting gift direct from a land far across 
the seas. It costs you absolutely nothing when you become a member of 
SEVEN SEAS Import Guild. If available in this country your surprise gift would be priced 
as high as $8. It’s a fabulous import to show the greater values open to new members of SEVEN 
SEAS. Every month members receive an exclusive, valuable import like the one I'll send you free. Not an 
ordinary $2 item, but one worth as much as $4, $6, or $8— shipped directly to you from a foreign land. 
Now you can enjoy the multitude of decorative or practical articles made in remote corners of the world. 


Like Searching for Treasures 
in Far Distant Lands 

Romance! Mystery! Adventure! They'll 
be part of your life when you're a SEVEN 
SEAS member. Now you'll know the 
glamour, the thrill of markets and bazaars 
shopped by world travelers. 

Direct from craftsmen in far away 
lands, you'll get a surprise import each 
month. Mysterious foreign wrappings. 


peg) Fascinating stamps. Strange handwriting. 


Enthralling stories of the origin of your 
imports. These will create an intimate 
picture of gay Vienna — will let you look 
behind forbidden doors in the Far East — 
will conjure visions of dancing Watussi 
in Africa. That's the excitement that 
comes each month with your import from 
SEVEN SEAS. You pay no duty, no post- 
age — the cost averages only a little over 
$2 for imports worth up to $8 each! 


How Can You Get Exciting Imports 
at Less Than Half Their Value? 
Traders experienced in foreign commerce 
can buy much with US. dollars in coun- 
tries where money is scarce and labor 
costs are low. I've been in the import- 
export business for over a quarter of a 
century, and have built a worldwide or- 
ganization. My traders are experts in the 
hartdicrafts and arts of their homelands. 
They know fine work, outstanding values. 
They live with natives, search in remote 
towns, bargain in great markets for sur- 

prises you'll enjoy and value. 
Read What Others Say 
“Your imports are thrilling. The Serving Set 


from England is admired by all — and so use- 
ful too." — E. K 


It’s Easy to Become a Member 
of SEVEN SEAS import Guild 
Just fill in the coupon below for your 
SEVEN SEAS membership. Join through 
one of these low cost plans... 
3 Months import membership $ 7.50 


6 Months import membership 13.50 
12 Months import membership 24.00 


A Rare Surprise Import Every Month 
Sheffield silver, Ger- 
man wood carving, 
Holland Delft ware, 
Persian bronze work. 

<6 max What's in the intri- 

" guing foreign package 
your postman brings? We compare the 
exotic items my traders discover through- 
out the world to determine the most out- 
standing value. This is the surprise that's 
rushed direct to you from the native land 
where it was made. 

You'll marvel at your delightful treasure 
— your family and friends will be amazed 
when they see your unusual import. 

A Superior Service 
Membership in SEVEN SEAS is so person- 
alized our stylists can often enhance the 
value of your imports by careful selection. 
For example, if your surprise import is a 
silk and zari (gold) stole from far away 
India, the color should be one that pleases 
you. Our order form includes helpful infor- 
mation to guide us in selections whenever 
possible. ee ee 
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Give SEVEN SEAS Memberships 
to Those Close to You 
Nothing could be more 
treasured than member- 
ship in SEVEN SEAS. It's 
a gift that has no price tag. 
Every month the delightful surprise will 
recall your good taste. Just print the name 
and address of the giftee, include your 
name, address and remittance. The surprise 
package will be mailed immediately, with 
an import certificate indicating you have 
given the membership in SEVEN SEAS 


Money-back Agreement 
You must be delighted with your surprise 
gift and your first month's import. If not 
you can return them to me and I'll refund 
the full amount of money you sent me. 


Join Now So | Can Send 
Your Free Surprise Gift 
Don't wait a precious minute taking ad- 
vantage of this liberal offer. Send your 
coupon today 
Air mail reaches us overnight. Let my 
traders have your Free gift shipped to you. 


SEVEN SEAS Import Guild 
B. L. Mellinger, Director 
1717-B Westwood, 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


y 


IMPORT GUILD \ 
1717-8 Westwood, Los Angeles 24, Calif \ 


Please enroll me as a member of SEVEN SFAS import \ 
Guild according to the plan checked below. Send my \ 
FREE surprise gift. Have my regular monthly surprise 
imports mailed direct from far away countries 

[] 23 Months membership $ 7.50 Enclosed is 
worth more than twice what they cost.” — [) 6Months membership 13.50 

Miss N. P. P., Utah i (Please print) [} 12 Months membership 24.00 ia 


“My Petit Point compact from Austria is 

more beautiful than | expected. The Guild 

> pred is great fun.” — Mrs. K. D. S 
olif. 


“The Seven Seas imports are big values, 


a 


Address. 


Choy On Be RO een —— State. 


If you care to give us this additional information, it will help us in the selec- 
tion of your imports. 


Favorite color__._£- Shee size._._.____ Swit size____ Age. 

(NOTE: The U.S. Post Office Dept. charges a 5c service fee for delivering these 
foreign packages, which your postman will collect because we can’t prepay it.) 
My references are: Dun and Bradstreet 


Any bank or trust com 
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verybody was going to Europe,” 
wrote Mark Twain, in 1867 

Today, nearly everybody is still 

going to Europe. School- 

teachers who have scrimped for 

long months to see Stratford 

and Notre Dame are buying 
tickets. Bankers 
and movie magnates are book- 

ing first-class passage to Paris and the Riviera. 


tourist-class 


Businessmen and diplomats are jamming the 
airplanes. Publishers and writers are going to 
England, designers and artists to France, moun- 
tain climbers to Switzerland, archaeologists to 
Greece, and students everywhere. People are 
going for a thousand different reasons. 

What is the lure of Europe? Nostalgia, thirst 
for culture, a wish to compare civilizations, 
escapism—"“Out of my country and myself | 
20,” as a poet sings a hope for adventure: all 
these elements impel people to travel. But a more 
fundamental force is also discernible: American 
the old Euro- 


pean homeland and the rugged frontier; and, in 


life is fixed between two poles 


some degree, every one of us feels the tug of 
these two poles 

This is a healthy fact for American life, for 
Europe and America correct and supplement 
each other. Sometimes the pull of rival forces 
the polite, artistic, mature civilization of Europe, 
with all its lessons from the past, and the strenu- 
ous, self-reliant temper of the West, with all its 
ambitions for the future—divides members of 
the same family. Henry Adams, for example, 
went as a young man to England, imbibed the 
best essence of London and Paris, and to the end 
of his days remained thoroughly Europeanized. 
His brother, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., fought 
in the Civil War, took up railroading, became 
president of the Union Pacific, and knew more 
about Western ways than most Coloradans. 
Many Americans, however, have responded to 
both polar attractions and have acquired the 
finest gifts of both East and West. 

We are all spiritual children of Europe; and 
nearly all of us are also children by blood tie, 
near or remote. Some sense of family descent 
lurks in our hearts, whether we look back to 
Plymouth Rock or to Ellis Island. Many thou- 
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sands of American doughboys in the two world 
wars took European brides, and have been busy 
rearing children with European grandparents. 
Even Americans of the so-called newer immigra- 
tion, who usually have a less lively consciousness 
of the link with the homeland than the older 
stocks, have sometimes kept or regained this 
sense. Many of them cannot forget Europe and 
wish to see if the river, the castle, the village 
dances, the songs are what their parents or grand- 
parents said they were. 

The blood tie of the older stock has seemed 
the stronger because of the close affinity between 
American civilization and that of Western Eu- 
rope. The Germans who “fought mit Sigel” never 
forgot the Rhine, the Irishmen who voted for Al 
Smith never forgot the Shannon. Blood is 
thicker than water, said Com. Josiah Tattnall 
when, as flag officer on the Eastern station, he 
joined the British tars in fighting the Chinese; 
and though the sentiment sounds ridiculous in 
after-dinner speeches (“treacle is thicker still,” 
growled Lord Lee of Fareham), still sentiment 
sometimes gets its hour. The two Roosevelts 
always remembered their Dutch strain. That 
other great American, Mr. Dooley, softened his 


satire when he talked about a family reunion of 


the Roscommon Dooleys, so much superior to 
the Fermanagh Dooleys. “Some iv us hadn't 
spoke frindly to each other f'r twinty years, an’ 
we set aroun’ and tol’ stories iv Roscommon an’ 
its green fields, an’ the stirabout pot that was 
niver filled, an’ the blue sky overhead, an’ the 
boggy ground undherfoot.” 

We might say that the British stock is less 
inclined to think of its blood ties with Europe 
than the Germans, Irish, or Huguenots; partly 
because it has been here so long, has given 
the country so many British institutions, and 
takes the subject so much for granted. Down 
to 1776, Britain and the American colonies 
had the same history. Yet 
pulse 
sights the chalk cliffs. 


many a Yankee, 
too, feels his quicken when he first 

As generations pass, Americans unescapably 
become a more mixed people, the blood of dozens 
of national stocks mingling indistinguishably; 
and the memory of far-off origins inevitably be- 
comes dim. But other ties than blood, fortunately, 


by Allan Nevins 


have an increasing strength. Above all else, the 
lure of Europe lies in the grandeur of her cultural 
heritage; a heritage we share, and against which 
we measure our own performances. 

For nearly all our culture, including the con- 
summate culture of democracy, was born and 
developed in Europe and came to us from there. 
Our law came from Rome, the Roman Senate 
and Forum. Our architecture came from Greece, 
and from Rome, and from Normandy, and from 
the English country house. Our language came 
from Germany, France and England, with lib- 
eral pepper-and-salting from Scandinavia, Italy, 
and Spain. Our art, from Leonardo da Vinci to 
Picasso, has deep roots in Europe. Our literature 
goes back to beloved English writers. Our 
Messrs. Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
comes to us from overseas. Our theater, direct 
descendant from Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 
is again a European heritage. And even the de- 
lights of our table, our food and our wine, have 
been influenced and still are influenced by the 
gastronomic culture of Europe. 

Europe may be impoverished by wars, down at 
the heels, racked by anxieties for the future, 
hardly able in some countries to maintain stable 
democratic governments; still the glories of its 
letters and art shine as resplendent as ever. We 
no longer think that the older nations conspire 
to undervalue us, nor do we complain, as Lowell 
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did, of a certain condescension in foreigners. The 
shoe is on the other foot. They accuse us of 
condescension. But the American still acknowl- 
edges their transcendent achievement in litera- 
ture, painting, sculpture, music and architecture. 
Where we have produced great talent, Europe 
has produced high genius. 

The mere sight-seer, wandering through streets 
and museums with a Baedeker in hand, obtains 
a superficial (and sometimes irritated) impression 
of all this culture. Usually he is impressed. Some- 
times, if he is not well schooled, he deems the 
glories of Edinburgh, Paris, and Rome over- 
praised. He may react like the young Mark 
Twain of Innocents Abroad, the exuberant, icono- 
clastic wag from Hannibal and Virginia City who 
left a trail of cheap jocosities and boastful com- 
parisons as he wandered through France and 
Italy. But like many jaded tourists, Mark learned 








It is a world in itself, a gay and 


tragic world, the life-giving homeland of our hopes, 


our dreams and our traditions. A famous 


historian tells you why a visit to the 


Magic Continent can be an inspiring adventure 


more than he supposed. He poked deprecatory 
fun at his education in the field of sacred paint- 
ing. “We have seen thirteen thousand St. Jeromes, 
and twenty-two thousand St. Marks, and sixteen 
thousand St. Matthews.” In reality, he was form- 
ing a basis for the realistic appreciation of art. 
And even then he was moved to enthusiasm by 
the palace of Versailles, the cathedral of Milan, 
and the statue of the Dying Gladiator. 

As anyone can see by looking at a little of our 
history, the lodestone of European culture has 
made itself felt in much more efficient ways than 
through Baedeker, the night clubs of Mont- 
martre, and hop-skip-jump tours (very well for a 
beginning) of London, Paris, the Rhine, and 
the Alps. 

Provincialism is a great enemy of true culture. 
It makes the Dane less provincial to look around 
Germany, and the Frenchman less provincial to 
have a run through Italy. William Hazlitt tells 
how an English sculptor came back from Rome, 
where he had inspected the work of Michelangelo 
and Cellini; went to- review his own pieces in 
Westminster Abbey; and exclaimed in despair, 
“My God, they look like tobacco pipes!” Amer- 
icans are specially prone to provincialism. Our 
public schools give most young people the im- 
pression that the United States has-been right in 
every quarrel, and is better off than other coun- 
tries in practically every way. 

A trip abroad is good for the soul because it 
quickly shakes these limited views. The American 
tourist finds that Bern, in Switzerland, and 
Cardiff, in Wales, are better planned than any 
American city of their size. He discovers that the 
English and West Germans buy more books per 
capita than we do. He finds out that an English 
schoolboy is usually a year ahead of the Amer- 
ican schoolboy of the same age, and that an 
Oxford man is generally better educated in three 
years than an American university man in four. 
He soon learns that if American broadcasting 
has something to teach the British in liveliness, 
British broadcasting has much more to teach us 
in taste and substance. He discovers that by 
European standards New York and Chicago are 
intolerably dirty, and quickly perceives in great 
parts of Europe a natural artistic sense quite 
lacking in most of his own country. 


As Americans go abroad for formal learning, 
and for a view of standards that will make them 
less provincial, so they go to Europe to see places, 
buildings, and ruins associated with history and 
literature. Beyond question, the most profitable 
travel is given interest by wide reading and vital- 
ity by a lively imagination. The best way to see 
Britain’s Lake Country is with a volume of 
Wordsworth in one’s pocket; the visitor is less 
interested in the London of today than in iiek- 
ens’s London—the Soho of Doctor Manett® the 
Adelphi Terrace of David Copperfield, the White 
Hart Inn where Pickwick met Sam Weller, the 
Marshalsea Prison of Little Dorrit, and the other 
storied spots. Thackeray’s London and Balzac’s 
Paris are almost equally seductive; and then, the 
Scott country, the Hardy country, the Bronté 
country, Flaubert’s Normandy, and all the rest. 

Imagination is above everything else indis- 
pensable. The tourist who drives along the high- 
road between Winchester and Salisbury passes 
the remains of an old Raman encampment, with 
its double lines of ramparts. To the uninitiated 
they are just grassy embankments. But if the 
traveler has read Caesar’s Commentaries, he sees 
at once that they fit the descriptions in that 
classic text. And if he possesses a fertile imagina- 
tion, he sees Caesar himself, his bald head burned 
red by the midsummer sun of Southern England, 
striding about with the short Roman sword in 
hand; or he watches the close-embodied ranks of 
a legion cresting the nearest hill. Claude G. 
Bowers, the historian and diplomatist, has told 
how he and his daughter, flushed with excitement, 
followed the very route from Versailles to Paris 
which Marie Antoinette was forced to take in 
1789; their imaginations painted the hooting 
mob, the frightened king and the sobbing queen. 

It is because of its historical and literary asso- 
ciations that Europe has always had a special 
appeal to American artists, poets, and novelists. 
The immense variety of life between Dublin and 
Warsaw, the centuries of crowded events have 
made the continent a rich quarry of materials. 


How, indeed, can any field of art divorce itself 


from European inspiration? It will be a bleak day 
when Montmartre and Florence are not crowded 
with American artists, as Leipzig and Munich are 
now bleak without groups of our music students. 


Learning, standards, history, art: what else 
lies in the European lodestone? If we stopped 
with these, we would omit one of the largest 
elements 


ideas. Here Americans must turn to 
Europe, with its twenty diverse peoples, its fewer 
materialistic tasks and preoccupations, its long 
tradition of the mind. For Europe has lived more 
intellectually than America; ever since the En- 
lightenment and the French Revolution, men 
overseas have thought more radically (in the good 
sense of the word) than in our busier, more pros- 
perous, more homogeneous land, 

To certain types of Americans, ideas afford a 
headier stimulation than anything else, and the 
diversity of European ideas has always been a 
powerful magnet. Tyrannies rose and fell; the 
ideas went on. Robert Owen, Louis Blane and 
Karl Marx held the Socialist banner aloft. Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer made evolution a regenerat- 
ing force. Galton, Bergson, Freud, Tolstoy—what 
mighty trains of ideas each brought in, and what 
enthusiasm many Americans felt in adopting 
them! Ruskin, William Morris, Shaw and H. G. 
Wells all had their schemes for remaking human 
society. Yesterday, existentialism held the stage; 
today, newer ideas are seizing men’s minds. 

While ideas are readily exportable, Americans 
have always manifested a lively interest in seeking 
them at the fountainhead. Tom Paine simply had 
to fling himself into the French Revolution, and 
Charles A. Dana reveled amid the uprisings of 
1848. When evolution dawned, the great historian 
John Fiske rushed across the Atlantic to greet all 
the leaders of the new faith. Only yesterday, Ger- 
trude Stein was in Paris, steeping herself in the 
ideas of the rising French artists, and a dozen 
young American writers were dogging the foot- 
steps of James Joyce to learn his literary principles. 

Out of the clash of ideas, some wrong, some 
right, comes illumination. As America grows in 
power, the movement of ideas becomes more a 
two-way traffic than of old; but if Europeans now 
have to turn west, Americans still have to turn 
east. 

And a higher kind of inspiration than any we 
have yet named comes from the constant redis- 
covery of Europe. This is the spiritual impulse 
which is the most important part of the stream of 
Occidental civilization. 


Continued on Page 96 
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The Face of Kurope 


f picture portfolio by Henri Cartier-Bresson 


The bow of your gondola knifes into a quiet canal 
in the litthe Venetian island of Torcello 
And then just before you shoot under 
the ancient bricdye i young yirl runs over it 
ind is silhouetted for an instant 
beside the bare trees and against the bright sky 
it is only an instant of time, but an instant 
to remember, For the human mind can retain 
but littl, and it is from vlimpses and flashes 
like these that we make our final 
impressions and draw our memories 
The real traveler, like the great artist 
learns to make his instants count, to see with 
a trained eye the flick of life, the exact moment 
of significance. This photograph and those 
on the next twenty pages were made by the world’s 
greatest photographer, Henri Cartier-Bresson, 
Here is the face of Europe, recorded on a trip of 
100 days in ten countries, OF his journey 
artist-traveler Cartier-Bresson has this to say 
From the litth thing one sees, 
a sort of synthesis builds itself, possibly 
superti ial but with truth and fragrance 


When you first meet someone, a face makes a 


definite Impression Later, if you get to know 


the person better, you refer back 
to that impression and quite often you 
realize there was a good deal of right there 


That first glanee had its freshness.” 























In Italy, in city and country alike, the past is always 
as visible, as easy to touch as the very present. 

In a Florence side street (left), two nuns 

hurry past an incredibly carved palace door toward the 
great wall of the Duomo, the famous cathedral 

begun in 1296 and glorified by the work of Giotto 

and Brunelleschi. On a hillside in Tuscany (below), 
ancient vineyards and neat rows of 

olive trees zigzag upward toward the big house 

on the summit, which is surrounded by dark green 


cypress trees and belongs, of course, to the landowner. 
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The Italian . . . with his dash and dignity, 
with his burning, unquenchable fever for life, 


with his bold stare and flashing hands, 


his rich laugh and incredible rages, his vast appetite 


and gentle smile, he visibly graces his 

native countryside; brings music to his ugly 

city streets. In Venice (right) street musicians 
tootle a recorder and an ancient 

shepherd's bagpipe. Near San Gimignano (below), 
a farmer rests in the furrow he has made 


with his timeless oxen and plow. 








There was a time, before the wars and the 
fears, when Europe's pleasures were as 
solidly secure, as dignified and ordered as its 
fantastic beachside pleasure palaces. 

Now and then, at a famous old resort, you 
can almost glimpse a fragment of that 

past time, almost see the sweep of long 
dresses on the promenade and hear 

the sound of voices and the ‘ lop of hoofs 
above the waltz music from the 


hotel bandstand. Then the moment passes. 


Back in the present, it is a cool May evening 


at the Dutch resort of Scheveningen; 
a sensibly dressed couple is resting 
for a minute in two old wicker 

bath chairs before going back 


to the big hotel for dinner. 
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Spain is a country of lights and darks. Every day, 

on every side, it displays its contrasts, excites and disturbs 
the visitor with its capacity for the dramatic crescendo 
and for the moment of quiet sadness. On the main 

street of Segovia, above bright walls and roofs, a tired woman 


in black sells candy and cigarettes. In the same city, 


two boys play with cape and horns. Scornfully 


the matador defies death and the bull: he is a Belmonte, 


a Dominguin—the greatest bullfighter in Spain. 











Here is a castle in Spain and a great one 


the mighty Aleazar of Segovia 


Built in the 14th Century, it was a bright 


center of Spain's world empire 


Here were born, lived and died many 


of the country’s proudest kings and princes; 


here was the seat of the Castilian 
parliament; from here Isabella of Castile 
emerged to be crowned queen. Today, the 
roofs of the castle are stained and 

broken; no banners fly from the towers, 
no trumpets sound in the courtyards; 

the windows of the empty Alcazar look out 
upon the silent plains of Segovia 

and upon a land no longer stirred by 


conquests, empires and adventuring. 
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Two scenes from the same country, 

very different but both very Spanish: 

In the countryside outside Zaragoza (left), 

a fiesta honors a local saint. 

Everybody is drinking red wine 

and enjoying the sunshine, and when the 
photographer appears, the men and boys crowd 


around him to bum a cigarette and to 


have their pictures taken beside the young 


policeman, a tough local boy who 

carries a machine gun and smiles 

out arrogantly from under his hard hat. 

In Madrid (right), a solemn procession from 
the chureh comes to a halt before the 

house of a dangerously sick man, 

While the priests perform their duties within, 
their heavy old coach waits in the street, 
passers-by stop and remove their hats, 

and the altar boy swings his censer, filling 


the air with clouds of heavy incense. 
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Where else could this be but in England? 


. 
The Glyndebourne Opera is a pleasant 


summer institution of twenty years’ 
standing among British music lovers. 

On a-magnificent old estate fifty miles 
from London, first-class opera is 

presented in a country setting. Already 

in their evening clothes, ticket holders 
often arrive a full hour early, in order 

to take late afternoon tea, to 

discuss Wagner and Verdi, to stroll beside 
the herbaceous borders and to admire the 


fine cows and century-old trees, 





Iwo German streets, two German street scenes: 


In Munich (below), a group of Bavarian teen-agers 


in familiar national costume swing along 

arm in arm on their way back from the beer garden, 
lustily displaying an old gaiety as they sing 

a drinking song. On a barren, wrecked corner in 
Worms (right), small girls and their smaller 

charges stop for a moment and solemnly 

listen to the thin music played by a 


little band made up of former servicemen. 
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In France, as in the rest of Europe, 
the uncounted monuments and vast leftovers 

of history startle the tourist from the New World 
with their age, their size and their variety. 

On a warm afternoon in the Loire Valley (left), 
the round towers and formal walls of the 
Renaissance castle of Chenonceaux 

gleam in the summer air, still casting reflections 
of their romantic storybook past. 

At Chartres (right), two Breton women in 

native costume sell handmade laces and 
embroideries in front of the ancient portals 

of the cathedral, one of the loveliest 


relics of the Middle Ages. 
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High mountains, cool lakes and long precedent mean that Switzerland, 
as always, remains the quietest country in Europe. In the 

strange light of evening, houses on the edge of Switzerland’s 

Lake of Lugano Bussone (below) seem to float delicately, suspended 
somewhere between the land and the sky. Zurich also has 

its lake (right), which begins where the town leaves off. This fine 
arrangement means that young Zurich businessmen 

may spend the lunch hour in comfort in the unruffled water. 

Floating on inflated rubber mattresses and accompanied only by a pair 
of silently paddling ducks, two of them chat lazily as they take 


their ease in the sun, at the exact center of summertime and peace. 
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nce there was an American who 
Wherever he 
traveled, he sought one thing he 


went to Europe 


American bread 
In vain the Europeans paraded 


couldn't find 


their choicest bread products 
before him-—long French loaves, 
_ crusty Italian loaves, 
Spanish ho/llos, twisted Vienna bread, German 


dark rye and pumpernickel 


\ round, 


He was unhappy. 
Finally, one day in Florence, he came to a res- 
taurant run by Americans, where good, tasteless, 
crustless American sandwich bread was on dis- 
play. In his boundless joy, he gratefully inscribed 
on a souvenir paper fan: “At last—at long last 

| have found, on European soil, a piece of 
American bread!” 

The souvenir fan was left in the restaurant for 
all to see and admire. Before it came to my notice, 
it had gone through various hands. Another 
American tourist had added his comment in a 
bold hand: “Mister, if American bread means 
that much to you, why didn’t you stay in Peoria, 
where all the bakeries carry it?” 

What goes for bread goes for language. If you 
think the entire world should speak English 
(which it well may some day); if you bristle at the 
strange sound of foreign voices speaking foreign 
tongues; if you wonder, as did an old lady of my 
acquaintance, why foreigners utter such uncouth 
words as pain and Brot and khljeb when it would 
be ever so much simpler for them to say bread, 
this article is not for you, and, if you travel 
abroad, you will spend your days touring the 
churches and museums with the help of English- 
speaking guides and your evenings in the hotel 
lobby writing home to the folks and insincerely 
telling them you wish they were there 

But if you are possessed of the bold, venture- 
some spirit that urges you to explore a country’s 
culinary marvels in the restaurants and inns where 
the natives gather, and to listen for the musical 
cadences of their strange speech forms, then 
Europe is indeed your oyster 

The keynote of Europe is variety 
political institutions and mental processes, re- 
ligions and beliefs, customs and habits, land- 
scape and architecture, food, drink and dress, but 
above all, variety of language. Where in America 
you go for days by train or car and hear the same 
familiar speech, with only minor variations, in 
Europe an overnight journey is almost sure to 
take you into a land utterly different from the one 
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variety of 


Watch Your Language 


you left; and the major factor in the difference is 
usually the language. 

This can be either an annoyance or an adven- 
ture. You can feel bewildered, frustrated, resent- 
ful, isolated like a pariah—or intrigued, charmed, 
fascinated and athirst for knowledge. With the 
right spirit, you can view each new linguistic en- 
counter as an absorbing quest; without it, as a 
devastating ordeal. 

If you don’t care for foreign languages, you 
can still get along in Europe, because catering to 
tourists is one of the Continent’s most ancient 
trades. Just stick to the beaten paths, the hotel 
clerks and the guides, and you will find, as some 
tourists gleefully report, that “everybody in 
Europe speaks English.” 

A great many Europeans do, of course, but 
none of them, not even the most traveled, speaks 
all the languages of the Continent. There are far 
too many. If a man spent his life doing nothing 
but learning languages, he would die long before 
he reached the end of the European roster. This 
means that on your travels in any European 
country you will find many native Europeans in 
the same linguistic boat. And it is an interesting 
fact about languages that, no matter how many 
you know, when you come across an unfamiliar 
one you are just as helpless and ineffectual as any 
other stranger. 

You can’t learn them all, then. But can you 
learn something about them, enough to react 
(not respond) intelligently to them, know what 
charms to look for in them, be able to identify 
them, so that you won't think you are in Finland 
when you are in Norway, or in Greece when you 
are in Yugoslavia? That you can do, and quite 
easily. Such knowledge may, on occasion, be of 
some practical help, and it also gives you a start, 
a jumping-off place, in case you want to investi- 
gate any one language more thoroughly. 

Brief, basic grammars, and particularly phrase 
books such as the Gls used in World War Il, 
will help considerably. (Don’t think, by the way, 


that phrase books are a modern invention; one of 


the earliest known, the Glosses of Kassel, was 
compiled in the 8th Century A.p. to help Ger- 
manic people going into Romance countries to 
speak a few useful sentences, such as, “Shave the 
back of my neck.”’) Thoroughly up-to-date man- 
uals of this sort, covering the main European 
languages, are the author’s The World's Chief Lan- 
guages and Archibald Lyall’s Guide to the Lan- 
guages of Europe. 


by Mario Pet 


One other piece of advice is of a more personal 
kind. Drop your inhibitions and start speaking, 
even if you have mastered only a few words of a 
language. The natives will almost invariably 
understand you, and they'll love you for making 
the try. Don’t worry if you don’t understand 
everything they speak back at you. They will 
speak more slowly, use sign language or switch to 
English, but it will give both them and you a 
glow of satisfaction to know that you're deferring 
to their language instead of imposing your own. 
I shall never forget how the elevator operator in 
a Budapest hotel beamed every time I called out 
my floor in his language. 

What are the dozen or so most useful expres- 
sions to know in each language? Here they are: 

“Good morning” (or “day,” or “afternoon” or 
“evening”’). 

“How are you?” 

“Good-by.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You're welcome.” 

**Please.”” 

“Give me.” (Add “please” at every opportu- 
nity; a bald “Give me” is considered impolite in 
most languages.) 

“How much?” 

“Where is?” “Where are?” 

“Do you speak English?” 

“| don’t understand.” 

“Speak more slowly.’ (This is terribly im- 
portant. Foreign languages are not spoken faster 
than English; you only think so because you are 
not used to them. Remind the foreigner to slow 
down, and you will understand him much better.) 

“Glad to meet you.” 

“Fine (or bad) weather.” (Yes, they like to 
discuss the weather abroad too. If you join in you 
will soon automatically learn the words for 
warm, hot, cold, wind, rain, and so on.) 

Add to these the basic numerals—one to ten, 
then by tens to a hundred, and a thousand. 

All this will take you only a couple of hours in 
each language, and you will be amazed at the 
magic effect it will produce. 


With a few minor exceptions, all the languages 
of Europe belong to the same great language 
family, called Indo-European, because it includes 
most of Europe and stretches eastward all the 
way to India. It may surprise you to learn of this 
kinship between English, Welsh, French, German, 








Europe has many tongues, but most of 
them have surprising similarities. 

Here is advice that will 

help you to understand the speech 


of any European land 


Russian, Greek and Hindustani, but it is easily 
provable. In fact, all these languages were origi- 
nally one (not that this makes it easier to learn 
them). 

The parent language, splitting up in the course 
of prehistoric migrations, gave rise to separate 
groups—Celtic, Teutonic, Italic, Slavic, Greek, 
Albanian, to name only the principal European 
members. Most of these subdivisions split in 
turn into separate languages. The chief repre- 
sentatives of Celtic today are Irish, Welsh and 
Breton; Teutonic gave rise to English, German, 
Dutch and the Scandinavian tongues, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic; Italic, through 
Latin, became the well-known Romance lan- 
guages, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Rumanian; while Slavic branched out into Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian, Polish, Czech, Serbo-Croatian 
and Bulgarian. Greek and Albanian, however, 
still stand undivided. 

Missing from the Indo-European roster, you 
will notice, are some well-publicized European 
languages: Finnish, Hungarian and Turkish, all 
of which belong to a distinct family whose orig- 
inal homeland was Siberia; and the picturesque 
Basque of the Franco-Spanish Pyrenean border, 
which is thought to be the sole survivor of a 
large group of languages spoken in Europe before 
the arrival of Indo-European. Basque is ex- 
tremely complicated ; legend says the devil spent 
seven years trying to learn it so that he might 
tempt its speakers, then gave up in disgust, hav- 
ing learned only how to say “yes” and “no.” 

Here is striking proof of the fundamental kin- 
ship of most European languages—the little 
numeral “‘three’’: 


Dutch—drie 
German—drei 


Russian, 
Serbo-Croatian, 


Swedish, Bulgarian—1tri 
Norwegian, Polish—trzy 
Danish—tre Czech—tri 

Icelandic—thrir Greek—treis 

French—trois Albanian—tre 

Spanish—tres Lithuanian—irjs 

Portuguese—trés Irish—tri 

Italian—tre Welsh—tri 

Rumanian—trei Esperanto—tri 


But look at the same numeral in the languages 
outside the Indo-European group: 


Finnish—kolme Turkish—t¢ 


Hungarian—hdrom Basque—hirur 


Your English is basically Teutonic, a legacy 
from the Anglo-Saxons who founded the lan- 
guage. This means that the rock-bottom words 
of English have direct counterparts in the other 
Teutonic languages, German, Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian. But the Normans, who wrested Eng- 
land from the Anglo-Saxons in 1066, spoke 
French, and many of their words came into use 
in English. That is why an English speaker feels 
at home with a large part of the vocabulary of 
the Romance languages. As for our learned and 
scientific words, they come mainly from Latin 
and Greek, and since practically all other civilized 
languages have taken such words from the same 
sources, we find a common high-plane vocabulary 
with all of them. 

This is of some help, but not too much. Each 
language has its own sound pattern, and even 
where words resemble each other in writing they 
may diverge widely in speech. Take the word 
nation, as pronounced in English and in French; 
the former says NA Y-shun, the latter nah-S YO 

Sometimes this difference in pattern 
causes trouble within what is supposed to be a 
single language. When you go to Europe the 
chances are you will first touch the British Isles, 
where the official language, save in Eire, is our 
own English. But what a difference in the pro- 
nunciation, enunciation and pitch of the King’s 
English! What a difference in the use of words 
and expressions! And the King’s English is far 
from being the only speech form of Britain. There 
are local dialects and intonations—the brogues 
and burrs of !reland and Scotland, the melodious 
singsong of Wales, the staccato of the London 
Cockney, the harsh vigor of the northern speech 
and the deliberate utterance of the Midlands 
that make English practically a foreign tongue. 

The struggle in the mind of the American in 
Britain is between his sense of the picturesque 
and his desire for understanding, for what is gain 
to the one is loss to the other. What is he to do 
with the “soft mornin’” of Ireland and the 
“butterfly day” of Sussex, the “lippen” (believe) 
of Scotland and the “shan” (shall) of Yorkshire, 
or even the “lay-by” (hidden driveway) and 
“aubergine” (eggplant) of official English? 

But English, after all, is English, and even a 
mass of differences in pronunciation, spelling 
and semantics can’t change the fact. If the con- 
versational going gets too tough in certain 
corners of Britain, the American can always 
fall back on the device used in China by persons 


sound 





from different parts of the country—he can hold 
out paper and pencil and say, “Please write 
it out.” 

Before you leave Britain for the Continent, you 
can make your first venture into a fully foreign 
tongue—the Welsh of Cardiff, or the Scots 
Gaelic of the Highlands, or the Irish of Eire. 
(Don’t call the Irish language Erse, by the way; 
this is a name bestowed upon it by the English, 
and the Irish don’t care for it.) Here we have 
three offshoots from the Celtic branch of Indo- 
European, whose only near relative on the Con- 
tinent is the Breton of France. Celtic was at one 
time far more widespread, because it was spoken 
by the ancient Gauls described by Julius Caesar 
in his Gallic Wars. But the Gauls became Roman- 
ized, learned Latin, and eventually turned into 
French speakers, so that this largest branch of 
Celtic withered away. In our time, the old Scots 
Gaelic is also fading; a few speak it today. But 
Irish and Welsh have remained alive through 
conquests and vicissitudes. 

The Irish were conquered by the English in 
the Middle Ages, and the use of the ancient Irish 
language was, to put it mildly, discouraged, with 
the result that it tended to disappear save in a 
few sheltered spots—in the Galway region, for 
instance, called Gaeltacht or land of the Gaels. 
By the time Eire regained its independence, less 
than one quarter of its people spoke Irish. The 
rest used English with an Irish brogue, definitely . 
a survival of Irish-language intonations and 
sounds, living on through the centuries in the 
mouths of people who no longer spoke the 
ancestral language. 

The government of Eire has been making 
strong efforts to restore the Irish language, and 
with some success. But the going is hard, because 
English is a great world tongue of immense 
prestige and practical value. American travelers 
in Eire report that the country is plastered with 
signs urging the use of Irish instead of English 
but the signs are all in English. 

Typical of trish are the nasal twangs that are 
faithfully carried over into the brogue stil! heard 
among first-generation Irishmen in America. So 
is the beautiful but highly misleading Irish al- 
phabet, which comes straight down from the 
penmanship of the early Middle Ages. Written 
Irish is the only language in the world that can 
vie with English for spelling difficulties. 

Welsh, too, has spelling and pronunciation 
troubles. The Welsh 


Continued on Page 70 
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Bemelmans Magic ties 


1 distinguished author and artist 

renews acquaintances with the European 
cities he loves best. His words and 
pictures reveal Paris, London, 

Rome and Munich in a light that 


will make you love them too 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 


: here are many ways of getting to know the cities of the 
é . world. For me, the best way is through the eye. I look at a 
city much as | look at the face of a person. Some cities, as 
with some people, | take a liking to instantly; others, it takes 

more time to know 
The problem of the first look at Europe is a grave one, 
and people who have planned the trip often say: “I have been advised to 
go to such and such a place, to get to know it thoroughly, instead of flit- 

ting all over.’ 

My advice would be to the contrary. For one’s first look, | advise the 
traveler to take the guided tour within his means and flit all over. First 
impressions are strongest; you will discover what you like most and you 
will have a point of comparison. Later you can go back to those places that 
have impressed themselves upon you most 

My first visit to Paris depressed me. | hated it. | was then a bus boy ina 
New York hotel and my mortal enemies were waiters, waiter captains and 
headwaiters. | worked my way over on the old S.S. Rotterdam and duti- 
fully made my way to Paris. It seemed filled with battalions of my enemies 
1 left after two days and swore never to return. (1 even circled around it to 
get back to New York.) I fled to my native Tirol, got into buckskin shorts 
and a green hat with the shaving brush. A photograph taken of me at that 
time is referred to by my daughter Barbara as the “Bing Crosby picture of 
Poppy.” The buckskin pants have got too tight for me, the mood has 
changed. | have developed a tolerance for hotel personnel, and now my 
favorite city 1s Paris 

London also depressed me at first. Its architecture reminded me of the 
cemetery of Pére Lachaise in Paris. Its people seemed to look at me like 
fish, and | looked back like a fish at them— until I finally saw the city in the 
sun; now | like it as much in the rain, as the English do. My mental picture 
of London has a bluish water-color wash over it, and underneath, the deep 
brown of its most cloudy days 

But Rome, the most beautiful city in the world, | loved from the start 
No matter how often | return, each time | become the typical tourist. | 
wander about and sit on stone, looking at monuments with awe. Every day 
1 am there | wash my eyes with its color froma spot near the Piazza di Spagna, 
or the Villa Borghese. Somehow, | cannot find the mood for celebration 
The sadness that is in the eyes of the Italians comes over me. It is as if signs 
hung everywhere reminding you that you pass on, but all this will stay 
forever. Neither the playing of the fountains, the music in the streets, nor 
the noises of the bars and restaurants can still my long, nostalgic sigh 

Cities you love at first meeting sometimes change, as people do, and 
you lose your affection for them. Such a city is Munich, which | loved from 
childhood, and which turned into a nightmare for me. | thought | could 


never love it again, Not only the town itself but Continued on Page 58 
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London is an exhibit of benevolent discipline 
unparalleled in the modern world. When you come upon it 
from New York, Paris or Rome it wakes you up. For 

you have forgotten that this kind of civilization 


still exists, and you are compelled to take part in it 
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In the Place de la Concorde stands the Obelisk whose hieroglyphs relate 
the glorious episodes in the life of Ramses Il, Why stop to look at monuments? 
Because they teach the Parisian his language and his history 


Continued from Page 56 — its lovely suburbs depressed me. For a few kilo- 
meters outside of it was Dachau. The last time I drove into the outskirts 
of Munich | stopped beside a litthe boy who stood with a small bouquet 
of Alpine flowers in his hand, studying the foreign license plate on my 
car. | asked him where the concentration camp was. He wrinkled his fore- 
head, looked around for somebody else to ask, and then he said, “The 
what, please?’ I repeated my question and he shook his head vaguely 
and said, “I-don’t know, I've never heard of it.” That was the first happy 
thing | saw, and as | drove on into Munich the new mood was evident 
everywhere. Once more it is the city of comfort it used to be. 

Now all these cities are old friends. | know and love the color and 
shape of their buses, their maii boxes, steam rollers and other municipal 
details; the uniforms of their soldiers, sailors and policemen; the milk 
wagons, beer wagons, museums, restaurants, beer gardens and parks. 


PARIS: The hum of the engines changes, and afterward there is that al- 
ways reassuring whine of lowering flaps and landing gear. A few rain clouds 
hang in the sky, violet on the underside, mother-of-pearl above. The plane 
banks, and now it sinks down over small houses and their kitchen gardens 
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framed in neat walls against which fruit trees have been trained to grow. 
The runway is watered down by showers, the grass stands up like the hair 
on little boys’ heads, and the morning sun shines on it all. 

The door opens and you breathe the air of France. You are saluted by 
two of her officials, men with small mustaches and little blue capes barely 
reaching beneath the seats of their pants. And beyond them, as in a worn 
mirror, stands the Eiffel Tower, the capricious symbol of the beloved city. 
This way, please. Through a mildly fogged glass door you follow into a 
room filled with fellow passengers. Thump, thump—we are passed by the 
police. Thump, thump—we are passed by health. Merci, Monsieur . . . merci, 
Mademoiselle. To the customs now—no bottleneck here—merely the 
question “You have nothing to declare?” and a chalk mark on each piece 
of baggage releases us to the bus. 

The wind has done some brushwork on the sky and blown the clouds 
upward, and now we roll into the long Avenue that leads to the Porte 
d'Italie, to the Esplanade des Invalides, where the Air Terminal is located. 
Sometimes one can wait an hour here before getting a taxi, so I al- 
ways leave my baggage there and send for it later. For here Paris 
begins: the Alexander III Bridge is in front of you. It shines in emerald 
and gold now, a bridge decorated with the makings of a bouillabaisse. 
Among its decorations there are crabs, crayfish, conger eels, red mullet, 
hogfish, swordfish, sharks, pike, carp and over a thousand scallops to- 
gether with seaweed and mermaids. One of its ornaments is a small crab 
that has become brightly polished because everyone tries to pick it off and 
take it home. 

And in the next moment you see the Place de la Concorde, with its un- 
believable vehicles and even more unbelievable congestion. Here also is 
the Obelisk whose hieroglyphs recount the glorious episodes in the life of 
Ramses II. It replaced the statue of Louis XV. Why do we take the time 
to stop to look at monuments? Because from their inscriptions Parisians 
learn their language and their history. 

Turn around. There is the Eiffel Tower again, now close enough so that 
you can see the elevator climbing up to the first platform. It's a cockeyed 
kind of Toonerville trolley moving in a diagonal ascent. Has anyone 
written a song about the Eiffel Tower? Certainly—and there are songs 
about the heart of Paris, the wines of Paris, the streets and bus lines of 
Paris, the sidewalks of Paris, the bridges of Paris, the air of Paris, the rain 
of Paris, the girls of Paris, the skies of Paris and the eyes of the women of 
Paris. It is the most-sung-of city in the world. 

Every Parisian is an enthusiastic turntable for the long-playing records 
of praise and affection. This love of their home town is one of the ingredients 
of the glue that holds Parisians together. Penurious as they are, they are 
fully aware of the gift of beauty. The heaviiy jeweled finger of Louis XIV 
still points out what he has given them, and they enjoy it, whether they live 
in elegant quarters or under bridges. Another ingredient is their common 
love of pleasure. 

Paris’ love of pleasure is frigid at the top. The Parisienne of the beau 
monde, when seated at Maxim’s close to a display of jewels better than her 
own, can lengthen her already long and fashionable nose into a dagger. 
The caviar in her mouth will turn to porridge and the salesmen at her 
favorite bijoutiers will jump the next day with trays of stones. 

At the bottom, it is warm. What matters government, what matter the 
thousand and one chagrins of life on earth? Forgotten is the standing in 
line—have patience—the strike will end. Anyway, one is prepared—there 
is a little pot simmering on the back of the stove and a bottle standing in 
a coo! place. 

Paris is a city in which women outnumber men—hence you see them 
pulling carts in the street, washing cars in the railroad yards, doing menial 
work everywhere. From his imperial tomb, his power radiating as from 
an atomic pile, Napoleon still influences the lives of the French, and es- 
pecially the conditions of Frenchwomen. He decreed under the Code 
Napoleon that no woman may have a bank account or a passport without 
her husband’s permission; that adultery is of consequence only when com- 
mitted by her husband in her own home, and so on and on. 








Under the French system of education, girls become well informed, but 
they are molded into a pattern of sweet women who sing off their lessons, 
believe them and, although at times they are a little sad-eyed, in gen- 
eral they are happy. 


. 


Those in revolt fall into several classes. One is made up of the ambitious 
wives and mistresses of the haut monde. Another is a class peculiar to 
France—a monster in human form called the concierge. There is one to 
every apartment house. She lives on the ground floor near the entrance. 
She sits in what is called the /oge de la concierge, which corresponds to the 
janitor’s quarters in America, and she is installed there for life. “Beware 
of the concierge”” would be a good sign to place on most apartment-house 
doors. She can answer for you the sometimes difficult question: “Where 
were you on the night of so-and-so?” She is ready to supply detailed an- 
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I wash my eyes in the color of Rome from a spot near the Spanish Steps, 
yet I cannot find the mood for celebration. Neither the playing of fountains 
nor the music in the streets can still my long, nostalgic sigh. 


swers to all other questions about you and the other tenants on her list 
She has a dossier on the people of the neighborhood and adds to it by daily 
contact with the other concierges of the community. A cat and a snapping 
dog are always beside her. Her costume is never complete without a black 
knitted cape thrown over her shoulders. The loge smells the same, whether 
of food cooking or meals partaken 


If you are a Parisienne, young and beautiful, you will find a young man, 
also young and beautiful, and you will sit along the quays and dream ol 
love—of marriage and children. That is the desire of most Parisiennes 
and you see them in front of furniture stores, making their plans. The young 
man looks for a home, small and snug, which he and his bride will decorate, 
and in which they will install the comforts of life and where he will exercise 
a totalitarian regime of family and love. In Paris, the young people do not 
share the American dream of ascending to a vice-presidential chair. In- 
stead, they are happy in the domain of the small bourgeois. Great events 
to them are children, not many, and these are paraded on the streets in 
their Sunday best, like little dolls, with carefully tied shoelaces and clean 
white socks and gloves 
If you are a young and beautiful Parisienne and this domesticity does 
not appeal to you, then one day you can take off all your clothes and pass 
in review before a director of one of the hundred institutions devoted to 
the gaiety of Paris; and if you pass muster you may appear in your little 
skin on the stage, freezing in winter, and even in the best-paying shows you 
won't earn enough to take a vacation to get away from the summer heat 
If you are neither for marriage nor the t..usic hall, you can become one 
of the “little hands,” as seamstresses are called, and work in an establish- 
ment of high fashion. What you are paid will help the family support you, 
but it is not enough to clothe, house, or feed you on your own. And you 
have to be very diligent, for there are so many 
And so, if you are young, and the old ones are eager to have you out 
of the crowded quarters, and you're not beautiful enough for the stage or 
the screen or the young man you love —then some day a man will speak 
to you, and you'll look at him, and answer, and for once you'll get a full 
meal with champagne. Maybe the man is decent, and in this case he sees 
you again and he takes care of you. And things could be worse 
But maybe you’re unlucky; maybe the stranger who speaks to you is 
kind only at first, and after awhile you no longer go home, for somehow 
you find yourself providing him with clothes, silk shirts, perhaps a car 
and although you may not feel gay about it, you also are adding to the 
gaiety of Paris 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternitéthe three words are written on almost all 
public buildings in France. Liberté Parisians do not want so much as the 
freedom to pursue a fanatically individual course. They have no desire to 
share either opinions or goods with anybody. The people of this ancient 
and restless city have a passionate interest in living, a constant renewal of 
ideas, and a vitality of optimism nonexistent elsewhere 
The mind of Paris is a split mind, constantly contradicting itself. You 
go in a shop and ask for something relatively simple and the shopkeeper 
will start to argue and convince you with elaborate logic that what you 
ask for is impossible, and even if it were possible, it would be of no benefit 
to you. You are content, you thank him and bid him good-by. Now he 
stops you, reverses himself and, with his index finger to his nose, he pleads 
your case and convinces you and himself that what you asked for is the 
most important thing in this world. Similarly, the policeman who walks 
over to hand you a ticket ends up by helping you push your stalled car: he 
may even detect the defect and repair it 
The contrariness to a given issue, opinion or condition of life is per- 
haps the most distinct and typical of Parisian traits 

The clearest example | found in the lowest quarters, some time ago, 
while doing research for an article on the Paris underworld. | walked 
through the streets around the Place Blanche, in the company of a lawyer 
who had for a client a lady of the sidewalks who was over sixty. Her name 
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was Gabrielle and she was of robust allure, starting out late at night when 
the chentele was dim-eyed and congenial. I wanted to interview her one Sun- 
day morning when usually she could be found drinking her coffee in a small 
place along the Rue Saint-Dominique 

“She's not here,” said the woman behind the bar. “She left this morn- 
ing—and | wish you could have seen her. She had on a white organdy 
dress with leg-o’-mutton sleeves, a cartwheel hat, also white, with blue 
cornflowers on it. And naturally she had the little white sachet containing 
the white sugar almonds that one always brings, for she went to the First 
Communion of her niece. She went out to the suburbs, Marly-le-Roi. What 
a lovely day she has.” 

A few of the girls had come in 

“Ah, they love her so, she is like their maman,” said the woman, indicat- 
ing the girls. All the faces in the bar seemed to shine with the light of the 
First Communion lace. In Paris, girls like these don’t bother much with 
introspection 

“This is the world as it is—and I live in it. Too bad it is as it is, but let’s 
not waste time. Je suis tres jolie, monsieur.”” Yes, tres jolie 

1 talked to Gabrielle later, and she gave me an account of her niece’s 
First Communion in Marly-le-Roi that had all the eyes moist. Then she 
stopped. “But the prices, my dears,” she went on. “What I paid for the 
car, and the little dress for my niece-—and the small déjeuner in the local 
inn. It is no longer possible for ordinary people to live decently in Paris.” 


Back in my hotel room I find on my bed six shirts wrapped in pink 
paper. | glance at the attached bill and discover that what Gabrielle says 
is true-—it is no longer possible for the ordinary person to live decently in 
Paris. | go to the typewriter and put dewn: “The cost of laundering a shirt 
is seventy-five cents.” 

There is a knock at the door. Oh, it is Monsieur Sympatziarly of the 
ministry of Parisian enchantment.“ Bon jour, cher monsieur,” | say.** Would 
you like a glass of champagne?” 

“Ah, yes—champagne. Is it not the most precious jewel in the dia- 
dem of wines? The glorious plume of its foam, so light, so fragrant, so ex- 
quisitely suited to distinguished gatherings and gaiety your health, 
monsieur, Coming down the corridor | heard the sound of the type- 
writer going—you are writing, perhaps, about /a belle France ? Perchance, 
about Paris?” 

“Oui, about Paris.” 

“Ah, there is a surprise in store always for those who think there re- 
mains nothing to be said about Paris. They discover that nothing as yer has 
been said. Will you allow, cher maitre—may | steal a glance?” 

Monsieur Sympatziarly places his stick, hat and gloves on a chair, 
adjusts his pince-nez and reads aloud: “‘The cost of laundering a shirt is 
seventy-five cents.’ Ah, it is about New York.” 

“No, it is about Paris. In New York, washing a shirt costs thirty-five 
cents.” 

The face of Monsieur Sympatziarly is turning the red of the Legion ro- 
sette in his lapel. “Do you find, monsieur, that such an item is of interest 
to the man who crosses the ocean to visit Paris, the city of 

“Yes, of great interest. For that man invariably wears a shirt and he must 
send it ‘to the laundry and when he gets the bill he will be very unhappy 
about Paris, the city of the most expensive laundries and the most expen- 
sive ; 

“Your argument, monsieur, provokes laughter.” 

“Why does it cost so much?” 

“Ah, always enters the point de vue économique. Allow me, monsieur, 
have you ever had a shirt washed in France?” Continued on Page 112 
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In Munich my boyhood friend said, “Look at the people. 
They're happy, they're well dressed again, they get enough to 
eat and the Wurst is worth the price. They're laughing 

again and telling jokes—it’s the good old times.” 
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by Silas Spitzer 


The World’s Finest kood 


To those who understand and love fine food, dining abroad 


n American traveling abroad learns more 
about the people of Europe by 
eating their food and drinking 
their wine than he will get from 
the guidebooks. For there is a 

__close bond between food and 
national character. What people eat reveals 
much about how they live, think and act. And 
if the tourist is descended from these people, 
eating their food can bring him closer to his 
own beginnings. 

The cooking of any Continental country differs 
not only from that of its neighbor but has a spe- 
cial character in every section within its borders. 
The smallest and humblest community treasures 
its own typical dishes. Recipes are handed down 
from generation to generation, and they taste of 
the good things raised nearby. To a man who 
dines with a sense of adventure, the finest Euro- 
pean memories of all are those of the palate. 


The food of Italy is a blend of song, laughter 
and sunshine. It tastes of lush gardens and silvery 
olive groves, of fields of ripe wheat and of the sea. 
No other European food so closely reveals the 
people and the country of its origin. 

Many Americans visiting Italy for the first 
time are prepared to face mountains of coiled 
and glistening starch at every meal, to find most 
everything swamped in tomato sauce, garlic and 
olive oil. But their first good Italian restaurant is 
a delightful surprise. Its courses are varied, and 
include dishes prepared as simply as the most 
delicate eater could wish. True, spaghetti or some 
other form of pasta is always present, usually in- 
stead of a conventional entree. But it is cooked 
with a succulent perfection, and served with an 
unending variety of imaginative, savory sauces 
that we rarely experience back home. 

Italy’s food varies sharply from province to 
province. Visitors are usually surprised to learn 


Luncheon in the Cap-Ferrat home of Monsieur Tériade: 


Vin ordinaire; salade nicoise—sliced tomatoes, olives, 
capers, anchovies, string beans and diced potatoes; 
quiche Lorraine—a savory custard in a large open tart. 
The mural on the white tile is by Matisse. 


can be as memorable as monuments, cathedrals or masterpieces of art 


that spaghetti is unknown in the homes of many 
northern Italians. In Piedmont and the region of 
Venice, its place is taken by po/enta, a sort of corn- 
meal mush. Another widely used northern staple 
is rice, which is cultivated in the River Po basin. It 
makes thick, satisfying soup, the indispensable 
minestra, When prepared in a compact mound, 
juicy but with every grain holding its own, peas, 
chicken livers, cheese and chicken stock are added 
and it becomes the celebrated risotto of Milan. 

For the richest and most artistic cookery in 
Italy, Bologna is usually awarded first place. 
Dinner at the Ristorante Papagallo, a time- 
honored shrine of that region, may well decide 
you to linger a few days longer in Bologna. Here 
you may taste the local mortadella, a pink-meated 
sausage of formidable girth, flecked with bits of 
fat and pepper cloves, and impregnated with 
garlic. Or try a few thin slices of Parma ham, 
with a dish of melon or fresh figs. 

The people of Genoa vow that they eat better 
than any other Italians. Their style of cooking is 
certainly different, with an individual flavor re- 
lated to the sea and the farmlands about. Genoese 
families use the finest of olive oil lavishly. With a 
wizard’s touch, the cook adds garlic, other herbs 
and spices to the seething golden flood. Sage, 
bay, rosemary, thyme, parsley—all contribute to 
the aromatic symphony. Cooking “alla Genovese” 
has sunshine and sea flavors lurking in every pot. 
It is best enjoyed in some tiny fisherman's 
trattoria along the water front, where you may be 
offered zuppa di pesce, a soup that is mostly 
stew, crammed with fresh sea food. 

The simplest Italian food will be found in 
Florence and other parts of Tuscany. The art of 
broiling steak is an ancient heritage among the 
Florentines, who are blessed with plenty of home- 
raised beef. The Fiorentina is a juicy fillet or 
other thick cut, grilled to crusty perfection on 
charcoal or a fire of vineyard fagots, and served 
with its own dark red juice, nothing else. Fried 


chicken, Florentine style, is white meat in a 
delicate, puffy batter. Tortino is an omelet in 
which nestle the tender hearts of artichokes. 

Perfectly adequate food of international char- 
acter is served in the hotels of Rome. The waiter 
captains in these sumptuous establishments 
rarely bat an eye when they receive orders for 
ham and eggs, wheat cakes or liver and bacon, 
and their kitchens produce reasonable facsimiles 
of these and other familiar American dishes. 
They also do a satisfactory job with the more 
elegant local specialties, but for honest Italian 
cooking a man should venture forth among the 
city’s hundreds of fine native restaurants. Among 
typical Roman dishes are ahbbacchio, or baby 
lamb, and capretto, or kid, both roasted with a 
sprinkle of rosemary, and divinely mated in the 
spring months with sugary tiny green peas cooked 
in butter with shreds of smoked ham. 

Lombardy cheeses are among the world’s 
finest. One of the most memorable desserts | 
enjoyed in Milan consisted of an incredibly rich 
and creamy Gorgonzola eaten with a juicy yellow 
pear. Lombardy cooking is mostly done with 
butter, and a crisp veal cutlet, lightly breaded 
and sautéed in the Milanese style, is a good 
sample of the technique. 

All Italian foods taste better when taken with 
native wine, and best with the chianti of Tuscany. 
And nowhere on earth is a good dinner so 
superbly crowned as by Italian coffee—blacker 
than night, with a powerful aroma that stays long 
in the memory of the traveler. 


Visitors to Spain have to adjusi to the late 
meal hours. E/ desayuno, the light morning colla- 
tion, occurs at nine, usually conSisting of strong 
coffee or chocolate, with hot milk, buttered rolls 
or cakes. Lunch, /a comida, is served at two or 
three in the afternoon, and dinner is rarely eaten 


before 10 p.M.. Between Continued on Page 87 
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GRAND TOUR OF ITALY 


Wellsprings of Western culture, 
the fire of the Renaissance, 


evocative ruins of ancient Rome 


REE 
RS 


SCANDINAVIAN ODYSSEY 


Vikings and fairy tales, forests 


and flords, castles of romance and 


the architecture of tomorrow 


THE EMERALD ISLE 

A sentimental journey: cromlechs 
and ruined abbeys, thatched 
elitele( Melle Ms) lol M stele, ME Ol olI11) 
and the Lakes of Killarney 


\ esuvius, the Bay of Naples, Capri, the Blue 
Grotto, Pompeii's astoundingly preserved ruins, 
arches on arches of the Colosseum rising in the moon- 
light, the Vatican, and those living museums of Italy's 
Renaissance, Florence and Venice—these are great 
moments in CIT’s grand tour of Italy. The I 1-day, 
700-mile jaunt is made by bus, with an English-speak- 
ing hostess-guide, and takes you, via the spiny, scenic 
Apennines, from Naples on the Mediterranean to 
Venice on the Adriatic (or vice versa, if you prefer) 

Starting at Naples, you first circle the Sorrento 
Peninsula to take in Pompeu, Amalfi and Sorrento 
You will never forget the terrifying beauty of the 
Amalti Drive 


dreds of feet straight below are the sea, rocky coves, 


a road nicked out of sheer cliffs. Hun- 


toy fishing towns: hundreds of feet straight above, 
vertical villages perched on practically nothing 
Pompeii, which Vesuvius buried in A.D. 79, brings 
Ancient Rome intimately alive, for the tremendous 
trifles of everyday life have been preserved there, from 
the political and erotic scribblinzs on the walls to the 
ruts worn in the paving blocks by centuries of chariot 
traffic. The forms of a beautiful girl and of a dog, as 
they were outlined by the volcanic mud that buried 
them, are a microcosm of the terrors of the eruption 
In the mansion of the bachelor Vettius brothers, the 
frescoes are as fresh (and as risqué) as the day they 
were painted. Everywhere you feel the haunting 
aliveness of this city, as if the inhabitants had just 
stepped out and would be back in a moment 


Copenhagen harbor: fishwives at work 


ne beauty, sentiment and romance of a land that 
never fails to tug at the heartstrings is yours on a 
nine-day bus tour of Ireland run by Coras lompatr 
Eireann, The Irish Transport System 

Your tour starts and ends in Dublin, the world’s 
best-preserved 18th Century city. There you'll see the 
famed Abbey Theatre; St. Patrick's Cathedral, where 
Jonathan Swift served as Dean; the Book of Kells, often 
called the world’s most beautifully itluminated manu- 
script, in the library of Trinity College; the largest 
brewery on earth; and, if you're there in August, the 
Dublin Horse Show, 

From Dublin your bus heads south along the 
coast and you're on your way around the Emerald 
Isle, each day's journey revealing magnificent pano- 
ramas of white, thatched cottages, brooding moun- 
tains and sparkling lakes 

The first day, you reach Wexford through the blue 
and purple hills of County Wicklow, hide-outs for 


Next day, a steamer takes you across 16 miles of 
bay to the lotus land of Capri, a gigantic rock famed 
for pleasure since Emperor Tiberius built his palace 
there 1900 years ago. Its ruins are still visible atop 
the 1100-foot cliff over which, it is said, Tiberius 
pushed people who annoyed him. You visit both 
Capri and Anacapri, the smaller, less international 
town, higher up the rock. A rowboat takes you into 
the shimmering Blue Grotto, and you ascend to lofty 
Villa San Michele, a reconstruction of a Roman villa, 
where, from the terrace, you have a view of island 
and harbor that is a post-card classic 

You move on from Naples to Rome, stopping at 
Cassino to see the World War II battlefields and the 
now restored abbey, and in Rome you have two days 
of organized sight-seeing. 

You browse among the fallen pillars of the Roman 
Forum, visit the ancient brick Senate House, tread 
the ruins of emperors’ palaces on the Palatine. You 
climb the hill where the Roman Capitol once stood, 
now crowned with a lovely piazza designed by 
Michelangelo, In the gigantic Baths of Caracalla, 
most magnificent of Ancient Rome, you glimpse 
squatter families living among the ruined arches. In 
St. Peter's Basilica, under Michelangelo's gigantic 
dome, you stand at the center of Catholicism. You 
tour the nearby Vatican Museum and see master- 
pieces like the Laoco6n Group, the Apollo Belvedere 
In the Sistine Chapel your neck develops a cultured 
crick while you view Michelangelo's famed ceiling 


| | ere are the forests, fiords, castles and capital cities 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden in a luxu- 
rious two-week package. During June, July and Au- 
gust, Linjebuss runs a 1200-mile circle tour in sump- 
tuous motor coaches, equipped with bars and rest 
rooms, and shepherded by multilingual hostesses 
Your tour starts and ends in Copenhagen. First, a 
three-day exploration of Zealand, the island on which 
the Danish capital stands. High lights in Copenhagen 
are: Amalienborg Palace, residence of the king, with 
a changing-of-the-guard ceremony as colorful as 
Buckingham’s: 17th Century Rosenborg Castle, re- 
pository of the crown jewels and the art collection of 
the kings of Denmark: the picturesque harbor with 
its famed statue of The Little Mermaid, heroine of an 
Andersen fairy tale: and the Tivoli Amusement Park, 
most famous in Europe, which has rides, games, sym- 
phony orchestra, pantomime show and gardens 
Elsewhere on Zealand, you visit the enormous 
Renaissance castle of Frederiksborg, where Danish 


the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles and other leaders of the 
Irish resistance. You lunch in Glendalough, St 
Kevin's 6th Century city, with ruins famous in the 
history of Irish Christianity. When you pass through 
the Vale of Avoca you are in one of earth’s most 
beautiful spots. In Wexford, which antedates recorded 
history and is a maze of tiny, crooked streets, you 
see ancient Norman fortifications and Cromwell's 
house and fort. 

Your second day yeu go to Cork via Waterford 
and the resort of Tramore. Cork is the largest city 
in southern Ireland, but it retains its quaint winding 
streets, tiny shops and stalls, narrow, crooked house 
fronts. You hear the famous Bells of Shandon and 
visit the Church of Christ the King, a strikingly mod- 
ern church designed by Barry Byrne of Chicago. 

Blarney Castle comes next and you visit the ruins 
and climb up to kiss the stone that confers the gift 
of eloquence. You lie on your back to do it, held 





fresco of the Creation and Fall. You see the Cata- 
-ombs, the Pantheon, wonder after wonder 

The trip from Rome to Florence, via Perugia and 
Assisi, is one of the most dramatic in Italy. From the 
backbone of the Apennines, you view superb pano- 
ramas, gorges, leaping bridges, lakes and lakelets, 
hilltop castles, perpendicular towns. You visit the 
massive church at Assisi where St. Francis died and is 
buried; and, at Perugia, which tops a mountain soar- 
ing out of the plains of Umbria, you realize that in 
Italy there is always one more view greater than any 
you have seen before 

Florence, it has been said, houses half the great 
paintings of the world, and its Renaissance architec- 
ture is imitated everywhere. In the Uffizi and Pitti gal- 
leries, masterworks of Botticelli, Raphael, da Vinci 
will dazzle you. In the Piazza della Signoria, adjoining 
the Medicis’ Palazzo Vecchio, you will be awed by 
massive sculptures of Michelangelo and Cellini. 
While there, perhaps you'll climb the great tower of 
the Medici palace for one of the views of the city 
For another, you ride up to the Piazzale Michelangelo 
across the Arno, and there you see aiso the ancient 
Romanesque basilica of San Miniato. Downtown 
again, you'll explore the great Duomo, with its 
checkerwork of colored marble, its billowing dome 
by Brunelleschi and slender campanile by Giotto 
The Baptistry has stunning mosaics and sculptured 
bronze doors known as the Portal of Paradise. 

From Florence, you take a day's side trip to San 





Siena’s Campo: a great outdoor living roon 


Gimignano and Siena, a few miles but almost a 
thousand years, for these two hill towns are perfect 
survivals of the Middle Ages. Then you are into the 
Apennines again, heading for Bologna, where you 
find not one leaning tower but two, tipsily reaching in 
opposite directions. 

At Venice you discover that the Renaissance there 
was literally colored by the trade with the Near East 
on which the city grew rich. Everywhere—in the 
golden mosaics of San Marco Basilica, with its five 
glowing Oriental domes, in the pointed lacelike arches 
and pink-and-white marble facade of the Doges’ 
Palace—the colorful spirit of Byzantium shines forth 

You will see Venice on your own, since the CHT 
tour ends on arrival. You will sit at a café table with 
half of Venice in the great Piazza San Marco, the big- 
gest town square in the world, whose arcades enclose 
such sights as the famous pigeons, the ancient bronze 
horses atop the basilica, the rebuilt Campanile (the 
original crashed down in 1902), the Clock Tower with 
its giant Moors pounding the hours. Of course, you 
will take a gondola ride under the Bridge of Sighs and 
the shop-lined Rialto bridge, and, where every street 
is a canal, you will catch a water-borne street car, 
called a vapuretto, to visit the Lido and the factories 
of the lace workers and glass blowers. Along the 
Grand Canal, you will see palaces to end all palaces 
and sunsets and moonlight that you won't believe. 

Your whole tour, including all hotels and meals 
will cost you from $158 to $292, depending on style. 





kings were once crowned, now a museum of national 
history. You see another royal residence and a beauti- 
ful royal park and lake at Fredensborg. Then at 
Elsinore, guarding the sound between Denmark and 
Sweden, you come on many-towered Kronborg, 
which has won fame as “Hamlet's Castle.” 

You ferry from Elsinore to Hialsingborg for a two- 
day trip along Sweden's western coast, via Gothen- 
burg, delightful beaches and immaculate fishing vil- 
lages. Halsingborg is ringed by nine romantic castles, 
and Gothenburg, Sweden's largest port, offers the 
lure of the past in its ancient moat and colorful central 
canal, plus the ultramodern architecture and contro- 
versial nude statuary of its civic center. 

In Oslo, Norway's capital, you have one of the 
most magnificent views in Europe when you lunch 
high above the great fiord at the Frognerseteren res- 
taurant. You see, too, the exhumed Viking ships in 
which kings and queens were buried a thousand years 
ago: the Kon Tiki raft; and the Fram, used by Nansen 





Rural Ireland: an older, simpler way of life 


in Arctic exploration and by Amundsen in reaching 
the South Pole. In the open-air Norwegian Folk Mu- 
seum you walk among more than eighty dwellings of 
all periods gathered from every part of Norway and 
furnished with 70,000 antiques. At the Vigeland Col 
lection in Frogner Park you see the biggest single art 


work in the world—a sculpted story of human life, 
over four hundred nude figures surrounding a vast 
fountain and a three-hundred-ton monolith that alone 
took twenty years to cut and carve. 

Back to Sweden now for an eight-day tour that in- 
cludes three days in Stockholm. You cross the lake- 
and-river-webbed province celebrated in the Gosta 
Berlings Saga of Nobel Prize novelist Selma Lagerlof: 
see Sweden's Great Lakes, Vattern and Vanern; visit a 
copper mine at Falun, and the home and museum of 
Anders Zorn, painter and etcher, at Mora; tour 
Uppsala, famed for its strange Viking mounds, 13th 
Century cathedral and 1Sth Century university, its 
castle where ““King™ Christina (as she called herself) 





by the feet, leaning out through a hole in the battle- 
ments. At a castle souvenir stand you'll prob- 
ably buy a shillelagh, since this is one of the few 
places in Ireland where they are still available 

The fourth day, you reach the Lakes of Killarney, 
really one long lake cut in three by narrow necks of 
land. They are set in a rich vale, ringed by soft moun- 
tains on which falls a continual play of light, shadow 
and subtly changing color 
Ireland and in all Europe. 

On the fifth day you explore County Kerry, dotted 
with cyclopean forts, cairns, cromlechs and other 
Stone Age ruins. You see rural Ireland leading a 
simple way of life lost elsewhere, and in the 6th 
Century Oratory of Gallerus you behold one of the 
most perfectly preserved relics of early Irish Chris- 
tianity 


one of the finest views in 


Your sixth day takes you up the west coast to Gal- 
way, via Limerick, the River Shannon, and Adare 


abdicated, and its gardens of Linnaeus. In ancient 
Gripsholm Castle you find a great portrait gallery and 
exquisite court theater. You skirt the many-locked 
cross-country Gota Canal; visit JonkOping, still the 
world’s match capital twenty years after the Kreuger 
debacle; and loll at Bastad, a Kattegat seaside resort 

In Stockholm, a water-webbed metropolis that 
blends Renaissance architecture with the boldest 
modern, your tour naturally includes boat trips——one, 
in the long blue northern twilight, to Saltsjobaden, 
skirting rugged skerries; another to Skansen to 
browse through an outdoor museum including a Lapp 
encampment, an Old Sweden colony, botanical gar- 
den and zoo 

In town, high lights are.the Town Hall, a world- 
renowned gem of modern architecture, and an 
cient Riddarholm Church, Sweden's Westminster 
Abbey, burial place of kings. 

The tour rate of $225 includes transportation, all 
meals and hotels. 


known as “the most beautiful village in Ireland” and 
site of great ruins, including a 13th Century castle 

Next comes a circuit of beautiful and barren Con- 
nemara, the wild glens and lonely cottages of James 
Joyce's country. You see the brown, endless peat bogs 
and watch the peat being cut 

The eighth day, you drive to Sligo along a wild sea- 
coast bordering plains and mountains, a land of 
legendary heroes and lovers. In Sligo you can buy the 
tweeds of Donegal and the homespun of Galway, 
visit the haunting ruins of the 13th Century abbey of 
the Earl of Kildare 

And finally, on the ninth day, back to Dublin via 
Athlone, land of John McCormack, through the 
Oliver Goldsmith country, and Maynooth, noted for 
its 12th Century castle and St. Patrick's College, chief 
training center for the Irish priesthood 

Busses leave Dublin every Sunday, Tour rate is 
$82.91, including transportation, all meals and hotels 
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FIORDS OF NORWAY 
A cruise to the Midnight Sun... 
mountains, sea, maelstrom, glacier, 


Arctic Circle and North Cape 


CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE 
Chartres’ jeweled glass, 

Unfinished Symphony at Beauvais, 
the mighty nave of Amiens... 
Reims, Roven, Notre-Dame de Paris 


THE SWISS ALPS 


The ne plus ultra of European 
scenery ... Mount Pilatus, 
Jungfraujoch, the Grimsel Pass and 


Europe's biggest glacier 


yi poetic mating of mountains and sea in the 
fiords of Western Norway is one of the two or 
three supreme natural wonders of the world, especially 
in the time of the Midnight Sun. From mid-May to the 
end of July, the sun never sets at Norway's North 
Cape, and during that season (and on through Sep- 
tember) passenger-carrying mail steamers leave from 
Bergen on a 4000-mile, 12-day round trip past the 
Cape to Kirkenes 

Your ship plies sheltered waters and you miss none 
of the scenery, for what you pass in the night north- 
bound you pass by day southbound. At about fifteen 
ports of call you go ashore, sometimes on organized 
excursions 

Look over Bergen, a Norwegian cultural center, 
before you go aboard. Like many of the towns you'll 
visit northwards, it was severely damaged by the 


r J he heaviest concentration of great Gothic cathe- 

| drals is, luckily for sight-seers, in a ring around 
Paris that you can cover by car or train in about 430 
miles. Since this circuit includes such world-wonders as 
the cathedrals at Chartres, Rouen, Beauvais, Amiens 
and Reims, you'll want to allot it at least a leisurely 
week. Along the way, you'll see, besides cathedrals, 
the spot where Joan of Arc was burned at the stake, 
some great chateaux, the places where the armistices 
of both World Wars were signed, and the home of 
champagne. 

Naturally, you'll take in Paris’s magnificent 12th 
Century Notre Dame before you start. It is particu- 
larly famed for the tracery of its flying buttresses, its 
gargoyles to which you can climb for a close look, its 
lacily carved facade, its glowing rose windows, and its 
almost-matching towers (especially beautiful when 
illuminated at night) 

The greatest Notre Dame of all, however, is 59 
miles southwest of Paris in the ancient, sleepy town of 
Chartres, where even before Christianity the pagan 
Druids had a shrine to a virgin and child. For most 
connoisseurs, Chartres’ cathedral is the summit of 
medieval architecture. Pilgrims came to build it from 
all over France, yoking themselves by the hundreds to 
single giant blocks of stone which they hauled seven 
miles from quarry to cathedral hill. This devotion 
breathes from the structure, and even Napoleon was 


Alpine village: on the rooftop of Europe. 


Nazi occupation; but in the good old days Ibsen ran 
the national theater there at the same time Grieg 
was composing his romantic music. You can visit 
the latter's home. See, too, the rare 13th Century 
stave church on Bergen’s outskirts, a tall, windowless, 
somber wooden building adorned with dragons, 
reflecting its builders’ blend of pagan with Christian 
beliefs. Stroll in the gigantic outdoor fishmarket along 
the harbor, where houses spill down mountains right 
into the sea. 

All aboard now for your first fiords. At Alesund 
you have an excursion into the mountains, and at 
Molde, a paradise of roses, you go ashore under the 
rugged Romsdals peaks which dominate the fiord. 
Next, Trondheim, Norway’s third-largest city, in a 
perfect s bend at the mouth of the river Nid. It is 
the last of Norway’s wooden cities—practically every 


awed: “How ill at ease an atheist would feel in this 
place!"’ he once remarked. Chartres Cathedral stands 
on a rocky eminence and its unmated towers leap 
from there another 350 and 375 feet to heaven. Each 
of its spires has, at different times, been called the 
most beautifully designed in Europe, its flying but- 
tresses are superb, its nave is majestic—but its chief 
glory is its luminous 13th Century stained glass, gen- 
erally considered the finest in the world. The heavenly 
blues have never been matched and their secret re- 
mains unfathomed. 

Now go north 79 miles to Rouen and its Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. The city was terribly damaged in 
World War II, but much of the cathedral, which has 
been abuilding since the 12th Century, has been re- 
stored. The Cathedral has three flamboyant towers, 
one of them christened the Butter Tower because it 
was paid for by money collected for indulgences to 
eat butter in Lent. The heart of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted is buried inside the cathedral, and, nearby, in 
the Old Market Place a gold mosaic marks the spot on 
which Joan of Arc was burned in 1431. 

Turn eastward 50 miles to Beauvais through the 
rich grazing fields of Normandy, where butter “‘vin- 
tages”’ are studied as seriously as those of wine. In 
Beauvais you see the magnificent Unfinished Sym- 
phony of cathedrals, all the more impressive since 
World War II left it standing alone and undamaged in 


j\urope’s most spectacular scenery—snow- 

_4 crowned mountains poking more than two miles 
into skies bluer than you can imagine, giant glaciers, 
lakes and tarns, alpine meadows splashed with rain- 
bows, air so clear that miles seem like yards—take it 
all in on a combination rail-and-motor-coach jaunt 
that is plotted out for you by the Swiss Federal 
Railroad and the Alpine Postal Bus system. If you 
choose one of their standard itineraries, you get a book 
of “Holiday Tickets,” good for one month, at half price. 

The Basel-to-Iselle (Italy) itinerary shows you the 
best of the land of William Tell. Basel straddles a 
great bend in the Rhine River between the Jura 
Mountains and the Black Forest, and besides scenery 
it has an outstanding collection of Holbeins and a six- 
hundred-year-old cathedral. From Basel it is a short 
run along Lake Lucerne, aboard an electrified train, to 
the town of the same name, the most popular tourist 
resort in Switzerland. Your ticket includes a trip on 
the cog railway up Lucerne’s 7000-foot-high Mount 
Pilatus for one of the world’s famous views. To the 
south are the mountains that make up the “rooftop of 
Europe,” and at your feet the Vierwaldstdtter See 
(Lake of the Four Forest Cantons) nudges up to 
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the almost leveled town. Begun in the 13th Century, 
this was to have been the world’s largest cathedral, 
but the builders got only as far as the choir when they 
realized the stone was not equal to the strain. The 
152-foot-high vaulting collapsed twice and a 500-foot 
spire, then the highest structure in the world, tumbled 
down in the 16th Century. Even so the cathedral 
rates as the world’s tallest Gothic church, 225 feet 
to the ridgepole. 

It’s 37 miles north to Amiens in Picardy, where the 
song-celebrated roses grow. The cathedral there is 
famed for the height of its nave, 147 feet, a record in 
Gothic vaults topped only at Beauvais. A dictum of 
cathedral connoisseurs is that the nave at Amiens 
combined with Beauvais’ choir, Chartres’ towers and 
Reims’ portals would form The Perfect Cathedral. 

Reims, the last of this great cathedral quartet, is 
108 miles to the southeast, via Compiégne and Sois- 
sons. At Compiégne visit the royal chateau, a favor- 
ite of Louis XV and the two Napoleons; the forest of 
Rethondes where the 1918 Armistice was signed (and 
where Hitler gloatingly forced the French to change 
roles);sand the Museum of Carriages, rated as the 
world’s best transportation collection and including 
everything from the state coaches of the kings of 
France to a coal-fueled auto. 

On then to Pierrefonds, where there is another 
royal chateau on an eminence from which you have 


peaks of lesser height. Take a steamer ride on this 
lovely lake and learn what dreams are made of. 

The electrified line next carries you south to the 
little town of Meiringen, surrounded by green hills 
and high rocky crags over which lacy waterfalls 
tumble. Meiringen is noted for delicate figurines 
carved out of native woods. From here you go via an 
Alpine Postal bus on an eye-filling circular tour of 
great Alpine passes. First, over the Susten Pass, 7296 
feet above sea level; then, at Wassen, you have a 
panorama of the corkscrewing road you've traveled 
and you marvel at the engineering wonders that have 
made your trip possible. As your bus climbs through 
the Furka Pass, 7976 feet high, you get magnificent 
views of the St. Gotthard, Bernese and Valaisan 
Alps. Then the huge Rhone Glacier comes into view, 
nearly eight miles long. At its base begins the Rhone 
River which eventually makes its way into the Medi- 
terranean near Marseilles. You climb next to the 
Grimsel Pass, one of the most spectacular mountain 
passes in Europe, 6772 feet above sea level, and finally 
you sight the beautiful Handegg Waterfall. 

Back at Meiringen you again board an electrified 
train and move on to Interlaken, located on a plain 


building in it, including the royal palace, is of wood 
and painted gleaming white. The notable exception 
is the great Gothic St. Olav’s Cathedral of blue- 
green soapstone, started in the 11th Century and stll 
abuilding. For the most memorable bird's-eye view of 
city and fiord climb to Kristiansten fort. 

At Brénnéysund you pass the eerie Torghatten, a 
hat-shaped mountain with a hole in the crown five 
hundred feet through, and shortly, right on the 
Arctic Circle, the Hestmannen, a mountain in the 
shape of a giant horse. Don’t be surprised that the 
Arctic here calls for no parka; thanks to the 
Gulf Stream, this is a warm, even flowery land 
in summer. Next, you call at 
terrible maelstrom, then glimpse the Svartisen Gla- 
cier, Europe's only glacier to reach sea level, with 
one finger of its four-hundred-square-mile mass al- 


Bodoe, site of a 





magnificent views of lake and forest below. Stop at 
Soissons, which was almost annihilated in World 
War I, to see its once-great cathedral, still not prop- 
erly restored, and the lovely old ruined abbey of 
St. Jean-des-Vignes. 

At Reims you see France’s national cathedral, for 
there, from 1179 to 1824, every king but one was 
crowned, The city was razed by the Germans in 
World War I and the cathedral so gutted by incendi- 
ary bombs that the melted lead of the roof ran out 
through the gargoyles’ mouths and even the stained- 
glass windows burned. But the exquisite fagades 
with their “tapestries of stone” survived, and the 
rest of the cathedral has been beautifully restored by 
Rockefeller funds, right down to the famed “Smile 
of Reims,” a statue of the angel Gabriel (with a 
Mona Lisa expression) that was pieced together from 
fragments. 

In Reims you also see the “little red schoolhouse” 
where the Germans surrendered in World War II, 
and the big-name champagne shippers will welcome 
you to their cellars to show you how the bubbles get 
in. Floating on air, you return to Paris via Chateau- 
Thierry, where the Doughboys of World War | 
fought a great fight. 

A small Renault or Citroen will take you on this 
week-long jaunt for about $65, including rental 
and gas. 





between the lakes of Thun and Brienz. To the south 
you have one of The Grand Tour's classic views 
the Jungfrau rearing 13,669 jagged feet into the air 
Your “Holiday Ticket” includes a trip to the Jung- 
fraujoch on the cog railway, which took 18 years to 
build and is the highest railway in Europe. An hour's 
ride brings you to the mountain station of Kleine 
Scheidegg where you enjoy the superb panorama of 
the Bernese Oberland. Beyond the Eiger Glacier your 
train enters the ice-cold heart of the mountain and 
begins to tunnel its way up to the Joch. You'll under- 
stand then why the railway cars are heated even in 
summer. Openings at tunnel stations along the way 
give you glimpses of awesome masses of rock and ice 
And, finally, the Jungfraujoch itself, the highest rail- 
way Station in Europe. Here, you may skate in a hall 
of ice carved out of the heart of a glacier, take a 
sledge ride across eternal snows, look down on the 
Aletsch Glacier (Europe's largest), see high-altitude 
weather research being carried on, and simply stand 
and gape at wave after wave of mountain peaks in 
one of the most rumpled areas of the globe 

From Interlaken the electrified railway takes you 
along the valley of the Simme River to Montreux, 





most poking the water. You steam past the Lofoten 
Islands, center of Norway's 40,000,000-a-year cod 
catch, to Tromsée, known as the Capital of the 
Arctic. There the Tirpitz was sunk in World War I, 
and you will want to visit the Arctic Museum and the 
Northern Lights Observatory. You call at Hammer- 
fest, Europe’s most northerly town, and then-—the 
North Cape soaring a thousand sheer feet out of the 
sea. Climb it if you can for a midnight view of the 
great red ball of the sun rolling on the northern 
Last stop is Kirkenes, 
easterly town, between Finland and Russia 

The mail steamers are operated by the Bergen 
Steamship Company and Det Nordenfjeldske Damp 
skibsselskab. They leave about five times weekly and 
the round-trip first-class fare of $150 up includes 


horizon Norway's) most 


meals and shore excursions, 





Chartres epitome of the medieval spirif 


passing tropical-looking Swiss villages and cattle 
grazing under chalets in Alpine pastures. Montreux, 
the most popular resort in French Switzerland, has a 
remarkably mild winter climate in which palms and 
pomegranates and other semitropical plants flourish 
A few minutes’ ride from Montreux is the Castle of 
Chillon, a superbly preserved | 2th Century castle. As 
you prowl its many rooms you'll recall Lord Byron's 
famous Prisoner of Chillon, said to have been inspired 
by Frangois Bonivard who was chained for four years 
in Room Number 9 

From Montreux you follow the route of the Sim 
plon Orient Express up the Rhone Valley and leave 
Switzerland via the Simplon Tunnel, the longest in 
the world, 12'4 miles straight through the heart of a 
mountain, The tunnel took a quarter of a century to 
complete, and once you're in it, some 7000 feet of 
mountain is over your head. When you come out 
you're in sunny Italy 

Transportation for this trip costs $29.15, first class 
$19.48, third class-—plus 
$4.28 for the Postal Motor-Coach circuit of the passes 
You make and pay extra for all your own hotel and 
meal arrangements, of course. 


$24.50, second class; o1 





THE RUINS OF GREECE 

The glories that were, and still 

are, Greece . .. the Parthenon, Eleusis 
and its Mysteries, Delphi and 

its Oracle, Olympia and its Games 


RHINE JOURNEY 
The essence of Romance, a boat ride 
up Germany's enchanted river, 


Heidelberg and the Black Forest 


LITERARY LONDON 

A pilgrimage to the past, through 
the streets of modern London 

to the London of Shakespeare, 
eat Ml ales Malet ty 


Y ou don’t need a time machine to compress three 

thousand years into seven days—not if you are in 
Greece and have an imagination that is stimulated 
by glorious ruins. You simply join the tour offered 
by Varvias of Athens, a private-auto outing with a 
chauffeur-guide. 

You start with the hub of ancient Athens, the 
sheer-sided Acropolis, five hundred feet above the 
modern city. Here are the world’s most renowned 
ruins, dominated by the Parthenon. Originally the 
temple of Athena, patron goddess of the city, the 
Parthenon became successively a church, a mosque, 
a Turkish powder magazine, and finally, in 1687, 
when the powder was detonated by the attacking 
Venetians, a ruin 

The Parthenon's clean-lined whiteness today ts 
an epitome of “classic purity,” but you'll see it 
more as it was 2400 years ago if you'll imagine it 
painted in glowing colors. Try, too, to picture the 
tremendous, 39-foot, gold-and-ivory statue of Athena 
that once stood within it—an inspired Athenian 
version of Fort Knox, since the gold was part of the 
national treasury 

Also on the Acropolis, you see the Propylaea, a 
monumental, colonnaded gateway to the Parthenon, 
through which passed the great religious processions, 


Nastles on the Rhine, Wagnerian mountain crags, 

A the Lorelei, one of the world’s most poetic white 
wines, the Black Forest, old Heidelberg and its dash- 
ing students, both princely and plebeian— these have 
been the very characters of Romance for centuries. 
The American Express Company serves them up ina 
three-day train-boat-and-bus tour between Cologne 
and Basel, in either direction 

Starting from Cologne, see the cathedral, one of 
Europe's greatest half dozen, before you board your 
train. It was begun in the 13th Century and its soaring 
Gothic arches, its 520-foot towers literally aspire to 
heaven. From Cologne your train whisks you to 
Coblenz along an industrialized stretch of the Rhine, 
where the highlights are: Bonn, birthplace of 
Beethoven and capital of Western Germany; the 
steep volcanic cones of the Seven Mountains, with 
Drachenfels (Dragon's Rock) topped by a ruined 
castle; and Remagen, across whose captured bridge 


Mie of the great moments of English letters 
can be recaptured in a day’s ramble through 
the London haunts of favorite authors and characters 
The following roughly circular, walking-and-taxi 
tour, with city map in hand, will hit the highlights 

Start at the upper limits of Fleet Street, now Lon- 
don’s newspaper row. At No. 145 is the Cheshire 
Cheese, gathering place of Boswell, Johnson and 
Goldsmith, still functioning as a tavern. A few steps 
away, in Gough Square, is the house in which Doctor 
Johnson lived from 1748 to 1758 while putting out 
The Rambler and writing his crotchety Dictionary. 

Back now to Fleet Street and enter Middle Temple 
Lane by Wren’s gateway. Middle Temple Lane is just 
wide enough for one vehicle at a time and its venerable 
buildings with their overhanging eaves, ancient 
woodwork and small-paned windows are a survival 
of the London of three centuries ago. Associated 
with the Temple's quiet courts are Oliver Gold- 
smith, who lived and died at No. 2 Brick Court and 
lies by the Temple Church; Doctor Johnson; and 
Charles Lamb, who was born in Crown Office 
Row. In Middle Temple Hall, Shakespeare is said 
to have performed in his own Twelfth Night. 


depicted in the Parthenon frieze, that brought the 
statue of Athena a new robe. Nearby is the Temple 
of Wingless Victory (her wings were clipped to keep 
her from flying from the city). From here you have a 
superb view of the Saronic Gulf and the island of 
Salamis, where the Greek fleet defeated the Persians 


_ in 480 B.c., preserving the Western world and making 


modern Europe and America possible. 

Still on the Acropolis is the Erectheum, with its 
portico of the maidens or Caryatids, unique pillars 
in the form of girls. The building, once sacred to 
Athena and Poseidon, has housed both a church and 
a Turkish pasha’s harem. 

On the south slope of the Acropolis, you visit the 
Theater of Dionysus, where the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes were pre- 
miéred. Not far away, in the later Odeon of Herodes 
Atticus, the old Greek plays are occasionally given 
to this day. 

On a hill nearby stands the Theseum, the best- 
preserved building of Greek antiquity, almost intact 
since the Sth Century B.c. Other wonders are all 
around you: Hadrian’s Arch, which marked the 
division between old Athens and the Athens of the 
Romans; the octagonal Tower of the Winds, fore- 
runner of weather bureaus; the National Archae- 


Heidelberg on the Rhine: a poem of a city. 


On Fleet Street again, it’s a short walk to Somerset 
House, once a great noble’s palace. Now a gov- 
ernment records office, it houses the original wills of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Doctor Johnson and Edmund 
Burke and you may see any of them for a shilling. 

Now walk three blocks to Portsmouth Street, where 
you'll want to browse in what is claimed to be the 
original Old Curiosity Shop of Dickens. A few blocks 
away is the British Museum where, in the manuscript 
saloon, you may see the original manuscripts and 
papers of many of Britain's greatest authors, includ- 
ing Lewis Carroll's Alice’s Adventures under Ground 
and the agreement of sale for Milton's Paradise Lost. 
While here, have a look at the Magna Carta, too, 
from which stems our whole tradition of freedom. 

A few blocks north of the Museum is Doughty 
Street, where, at No. 48, Charles Dickens completed 
The Pickwick Papers and wrote Oliver Twist and 
Nicholas Nickleby. The house ts now a museum, 
with relics, manuscripts and letters of the novelist. 

Another famous literary house and museum—of 
the poet Keats—is a short taxi ride north in Hamp- 
stead. Taxi from there to Marylebone Road and the 
Church of St. Marylebone, where the Brownings 











ological Museum, with some treasures dating back 
to the 12th Century B.c. 

During the following five days you roam the Greek 
peninsula through mountains and olive groves. At 
Eleusis, to which torchlight processions once marched 
from Athens to celebrate the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
you visit the ruins where those secret rites of spring 
and autumn were performed. Then you cross the 
Corinth canal to the Peloponnesus on your way to 
Mycenae, where you see famous ruins of palaces, 
forts and tombs of the 14th Century B.c. Their dis- 
coverer thought they included the tombs of the 
lliad’s Agamemnon and his dangerous wife, Clytem- 
nestra, but that was too good to be true. 

At Epidaurus, in the temple of Aesculapius, god of 
healing, you can study the grateful wall scribblings of 
those who were cured there 2000 years ago. The 
theater at Epidaurus, which the ancients considered 
the most beautiful in Greece, is also, luckily, the best 
preserved. You move on through rugged Sparta, 
where regimented statism had one of its earliest 
trials, to Olympia, where the original Olympic games 
were held, in honor of Zeus. There you can trot 
around the remains of the training grounds and 
stadium, and in the museum see what has been called 
antiquity’s “most perfect expression of manly 


victorious American troops poured in one of the 
greatest historical events of World War II. 

The essence of Rhine romance begins at Coblenz, 
where the Moselle joins the Rhine, and extends up- 
river to Wiesbaden. This is the section you savor via 
steamer, with a dinner on board (served with Rhine 
wine, naturally). Here the gorge is deep and winding, 
vineyard terraces cascade down mountainsides, and 
almost every crag has its enchanted castle aloft and 
tiny archaic village below. 

You'll particularly enjoy Ehrenbreitstein, a colossal 
restored Frankish fortress guarding Coblenz; Burg 
Lahneck, the 13th Century fortress that the last of 
the Knights Templars died defending; Marksburg, 
the only medieval Rhine fortress that has escaped 
mutilation (the French reduced the others to romantic 
ruins in one war or another). Then there are the 
ivy-clad twin castles of Liebenstein and Sterrenberg, 
known as “The Hostile Brothers,” for legend says 


































































































yesterday is around every corner 
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beauty,” the “original” of Praxiteles’ Hermes (only 
now it’s thought to be a Roman copy) 

You cross the Gulf of Corinth on the way to 
Delphi, where $64 questions slipped to the most 
famous oracle of the ancient world received such 
deceptive replies as: “You will return not in battle 
will you die,” leaving the vital punctuation up to the 
inquirer. Delphi was the seat of worship of Apollo, 
and ruins of great temples and colonnades dot the 
steep sides of its magnificent mountain setting 

On your return to Athens, you motor down to 
Cape Colonna (Sunion of the ancients), which Lord 
Byron thought the third most interesting scene in all 
Greece. Here on a promontory two hundred sheer 
feet above the waves stood the Temple of Poseidon, 
god of the sea, like a benediction in marble on all 
departing and homecoming sailors. The ruins you see 
there, however, are those of a temple to Athena, who 
around Athens eventually nudged most other gods 
aside. Standing amid the ruins, encircled by sea, 
mountains and rocky isles, you have a last nostalgic 
look at the glory that was and then drive back to the 
20th Century. 

The tour rate of approximately $250 per person, if 
the tour is taken by a couple, includes hotel «and 
meals everywhere except in Athens 





two brothers fought a duel on the wall between them 
(over a woman, of course). Next comes the Lorelet, 
an echoing chunk of basalt, from which a_ beau- 
tiful blond their 
deaths with her song. Then the Pfalz, a 14th Century 
castle on an island in the river, and, on another 


Teutonic siren lured sailors to 


island, the 13th Century Mouse Tower, where, it is 
said, a wicked archbishop got his comeuppance 
Seems he burned a couple of hundred beggars to 
relieve the famine problem and they came back as 
an army of mice and devoured him 

From Wiesbaden, a spa since Roman times, you 
go by train to Frankfurt for a sight-seeing tour 
You'll see the cathedral where the German emperors 
were crowned, Goethe's birthplace, the Palm Garden 
collection of Alpine and tropical plants, the medieval 
Old Town Hall, masterpieces of Holbein and Rem- 
brandt. Your train takes you next to Heidelberg, 
still a poem of a city, and you sight-see there. You 


were married so secretly. At Devonshire Street, turn 
east for a few steps to Wimpole Street, “the long un- 
lovely street’ of Tennyson's In Memoriam. No. 50 
Wimpole Street is, of course, the setting of one of the 
great romances of all time—between gay, virile 
Robert Browning and shy, sickly Elizabeth Barrett. 
Just two blocks west is Baker Street where you'll re- 
call many of the exciting adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. No house numbered 221B exists, but No. 111 
may have been the house described 

A mile taxi trip westward to the district known as 
Kensington will bring you into Thackeray's haunts 
At No. 16 Young Street he wrote Henry Esmond, 
Pendennis and Vanity Fair. At No. 2 Palace Green 
he died after completing Chapter 7 of Denis Duval 
and close by, at No. 36 Onslow Square, he lived for 
eight years while writing The Newcomes, The Vir- 
ginians, and many of The Roundabout Papers 

Another taxi or tram will take you the mile or two 
to Chelsea, the present-day haunt of London writers 
and artists. At No. 4 Cheyne Walk George Eliot 
spent the last weeks of her life, and at No. 21 Henry 
James died in 1916. Nearby, in No. 24 Cheyne Row, 
Thomas Carlyle and his wife lived from 1834 to 





Ithens. 


The Caryatids hardheaded matds af 


visit the great ivy-festooned castle on the bluff above 
the Neckar, with the famous Heidelberg wine tun in 
its cellar, so gigantic its top was once used as a 
dance floor; the college prison, whose walls are 
covered with the scribblings, sacred and profane, of 
mischievous students who were incarcerated there; 
the tavern in Hirsch Giasse, where the coveted saber 
scars were acquired in duels 

The rest of your trip, to Basel, is by bus, first to 
Stuttgart via a wide, swift Autobahn, then through 
the matchless scenery of the Black Forest: a rolling 
sea of greenery and flowery secret valleys, of placid 
lakes and wide-eaved farmhouses, of cuckoo clocks 
and fairy-tale villages 

The tour is run every Sunday, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day in summer and, if taken by a couple, costs $37 
to $51.36 per person, depending on the degree of 
style chosen, Included are your transportation, ho 
tels, breakfast, dinner and tips 








the end of their lives. It is preserved as it was when 
occupied by its famous tenants and is open to visi- 
tors. On the top floor is the famous Attic Study, with 
its double walls, where the irritable Carlyle vainly 
sought quiet 

Take a short taxi trip now to Westminster Abbey 
where, in the Poets’ Corner, you'll see the graves of 
figures like Chaucer, Tennyson, Browning, Spenser, 
Hardy, Kipling, Dickens and the actor Garrick 

Cab it across the Thames, via Westminster Bridge 
to Southwark where you'll stop at the Old Vic 
Theatre to buy a ticket for a Shakespeare play. Keep 
on to the Southwark Cathedral, which has memorial 
windows to Goldsmith, Johnson, Bunyan and 
Chaucer. Nearby was the site (marked by a plaque) of 
Shakespeare's Globe Theater. And a few blocks away 
stood Chaucer's Tabard Inn, where a national tongue 
may be said to have been created 

Your tour of the best of London's literary heritage 
ends here and it is only a short ride back to The City 


via London Bridge of nursery-rhyme fame 


Note: See your travel ageni to arrange “package” tours 
above. For list of agents, write Houmway Information Sers 
ice, Independence Sq., Phila. 5, Pa 
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WATCH YOUR 
LANGUAGE 


Continued from Page 55 


use w and y as pure vowels, and their 
written // represents a sound that 
most foreigners find it impossible to 
reproduce (Llewellyn sounds some- 
what like Sheweshin), and they have 
one of the longest word-combina- 
tions to be found in any language 
Llanfairpwilgwyngyllgogeryghwyrnd- 
robwilllantysiliogogogoch, meaning 
“the Church of St. Mary near the 
raging whirlpool and the Church of 
St. Tysilio by the red cave.” 

Welsh was the tongue of the Brit- 
ons who were driven westward by 
the Anglo-Saxons in one of the earli- 
est historical conquests of Britain. 
The name Welsh was bestowed upon 
them by their Saxon foes and means 
“foreigners.” Their own proud name 
for themselves is Cymri, whence 
Cumberland. During the Middle 
Ages, Welsh lost ground before Eng- 
lish, but not to the same extent as 
Irish. Out of nearly 2,600,000 people 
in Wales today, roughly half speak 
Welsh, and perhaps a quarter million 
do not speak English at all. 


All considered, the American trav- 
eling in Britain will encounter quaint- 
ness and strangeness, but no real dif- 
ficulties in the way of language. His 
troubles begin when he touches the 
Continent, say, at France. The French- 
speaking world stretches from Cher- 
bourg or Le Havre almost to the 
Rhine, and from the Belgian low- 
lands to the Swiss and Italian Alps, 
the Spanish Pyrenees and the blue 
Mediterranean—a_ unified, stand- 
ardized world in which the numer- 
ous local patois seem to be almost 
submerged by the refined Parisian 
tongue, regulated and regimented 
since Richelieu’s time by the dictates 
of the French Academy. 

French is one of the great Amer- 
ican high-school and 
many Americans advance upon 
France with what they fondly be- 
lieve is a smattering of its speech. 
They are quickly undeceived. French 
is far more than an assortment of ir- 
regular verbs and a sprinkling of 
textbook sentences in which the hat 
of my grandmother lies on the chair 
in the room for dining. It is a rich, 
living tongue, full of the argor of the 
banlieues and the slang of Parisian 
taxi drivers. The language of restau- 
rant menus approaches it, but you 
can't forever talk of cuisine. French 
is, above all, a matter of pronuncia- 
tion—full-bodied nasals, well- 
rounded middle vowels in which the 
outthrust lips play a prominent 
part, precisely uttered consonants, 
calculated tempo and rhythmical 


languages, 


HOLIDAY 


modulation. Good French is a de- 
light to the ear, but also a source of 
unending wonderment to the unini- 
tiate. It is the most rewarding of the 
Continental tongues; it will bring 
you courtesy, friendliness and serv- 
ice if you prove you can handle it 
well. The French speaker, like the 
English speaker, thinks everybody 
ought to know his language. 


In France’s neighbor, Belgium, 
French is one of the official lan- 





llow About 
a Present 
for You... 


Yes, you—the shopper, the 
one who battled the happy 
holiday throngs. Why not 
give yourself a present of 
HOLIDAY spirit throughout 
the coming year. 

It's easy, you know. There's 
oa handy order form in al- 
most every copy of this 
HOLIDAY issue. Fill it in, en- 
close your remittance, give 
the envelope a lick and a 
stamp and HOLIDAY will be 
on its way to you for as long 
as you like! 

There are lots of sparkling 
features coming in HOLI- 
DAY—and each month will 
bring another present of 
good reading. ORDER TO- 
DAY—and also jot down 
your friends’ names. Prices 
are on the order form—the 
more you order, the less 
you pay for each cheerful 
HOLIDAY subscription. A gay 
Christmas card will announce 
your gift. 











guages. The other is Flemish, a con- 
servative form of Dutch, and it will 
pay you to learn something about 
both forms when you travel in the 
Low Countries. Flemish and Dutch 
constitute an excellent introduction 
to the Teutonic languages of the 
Continent. They are close to Anglo- 
Saxon English in sound scheme and 
vocabulary, and it is surprising how 
many words and expressions are 
identical or nearly so. Water and 
over and nek and kat need no trans- 
lation. Ziek and deur and boek sound 
almost like their English counter- 
parts, sick, door, book. Who could 
fail to understand dank U wel, hier is, 
wat kost 't?, ’n kop koffie ? 

Not all Dutch is quite so simple, 
particularly since the written tongue 
uses what the Dutch tag as stadhuis- 
woorden (“city hall words”), which 
they avoid in speech. Yet to an 
American, even more than to a 
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Britisher, there is something atavis- 
tically reminiscent about Dutch. It 
isn’t merely that the old Anglo- 
Saxons and the ancestors of the 
present-day Hollanders used prac- 
tically the same Low German speech; 
there is also the fact that the Dutch 
founders of Nieuw Amsterdam have 
left us Americans a heritage that 
comes to the surface in words like 
boss, stoop and cole slaw and names 
like Roosevelt, Schuyler, Schermer- 
horn and Van Cortlandt. It may be 
worth remarking that, in Dutch, sch 
is not pronounced sh, as in German, 
but s followed by a quick clearing of 
the throat, and that the Dutch make 
the same guttural sound when they 
pronounce g,; goed means “good,” 
but what you hear is hood. 


Beyond the Dutch frontier lies an- 
other world, the German, which is 
numerically the strongest in Conti- 
nental Europe. Not only is German 
spoken in practically all of the for- 
mer Reich, in Austria, in most of 
Switzerland, in corners of France 
and Belgium and Italy; it is also (or 
was, until the end of the last war) the 
common medium of exchange of 
central Europe and a large part of 
the Balkans. German can be used in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and north- 
ern Yugoslavia, countries that once 
formed part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, and to a slightly 
lesser degree in Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Poland. Even today, 
with the German-speaking world 
split in two by the Iron Curtain, it is 
a safe guess that at least one hun- 
dred million Europeans can _ be 
reached with die deutsche Sprache. 
Like all languages, great and small, 
German is crisscrossed by dialect 
lines. The current speech of Bremen 
and Hamburg differs materially from 
that of Berlin, which, in turn, is al- 
most a foreign tongue in Vienna. 
Three quarters of Switzerland speaks 
German, or rather Schwyzer-Tiitsch, 
whose speech forms are so individ- 
ualistic that some Swiss have seri- 
ously proposed that it be set up as 
a separate language. 

Official, standard German, like 
official, standard French, is one of 
our favorite high-school languages. 
Its forms were for the most part set 
by Martin Luther’s translation of, 
the Bible, and it is a compromise be- 
tween the Low German dialects of 
the seacoast and the High German 
of the uplands, with an edge in favor 
of the latter, which means that offi- 
cial German is farther removed from 
English than is Dutch. 

German preserves the old Teu- 
tonic cases—nominative, genitive, 
dative, accusative—which English 
had and lost. It also preserves an 

Continued on Page 72 


sailing to and from 


40mm FLOREA 


On the LURLINE you have scores of opportunities for lasting friendships to flower. And with your 
new friends you discover why the LURLINE makes your trip a foretaste of Hawaii, as delightful 
as Hawaii itself. @ You enjoy food that has the famous Matson touch, served in a spacious 
dining room radiant with laughter and music. You move from outdoor sports to indoor games, 
spend your evenings at the movies or in a night club, or watch the stars sparkle above a moonlit 
sea. @® Plan to go this spring when Hawaii is at her loveliest and you have a wider choice of 
hotel accommodations. Be sure to book round trip and redoubie your pleasure. It’s twice the 
fun to sail the LurunNe both ways. See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines office: New York, 


Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles. San Diego, Honolulu. 


THE LURLINE SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES ALTERNATELY 


on the palatial LURLINE 


For the finest travel, the LURLINE.. . 


for the finest freight service, the 


Matson cargo fleet . 


. to and from Hawaii. 
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Blue Car Pullman 
Motor Coach 


60,0 00 travelers have seen 


Europe from the windows of these luxuri- 
ous pullman motor coaches. On a Perci- 
val Tour this is your “magic carpet” in 
Europe. It carries you and your luggage 
portal-te-portal by routes planned to take 
in the most sights possible. At the fre- 
quent poirts of greatest interest, side- 
see the 


tours are planned. You really 


country-—and you have no baggage to 
to hail, 


reservations to worry 


handle, no taxis no trains to 


catch, no about. 
Vercival Tours are planned to save you 
money, time and energy. It’s like having 
your own chaufleur and limousine except 
that it’s friendlier and lots more fun. 


You can get 

: to EUROPE 

= /FAST VIA TWA 
(/ and have time 


for leisurely travel there 


For instance, on the 34-day Standard Tour 
you see England, Holland, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Austria, Italy and France for $1109* 


round trip, New York to New York, 
Or, if you prefer, loll on | 
a deckchair aboard the * . 
Greek Ships, Se 
On the 41-day Popular Economy Tour you 
see England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
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Continued from Page 70 
archaic Teutonic word order which 
once aroused Mark Twain to satire 
“I know not, where you this book 
bought have.” But languages don’t 
have to apologize for their forms to 
foreign learners; it suffices that they 
serve their own speakers. 

In the extreme north of Europe 
are the Scandinavian tongues, Dan- 
ish, Norwegian and Swedish, with 
an Atlantic spearhead in Icelandic, 
the language of barely 50,000 peo- 
ple, a tongue so archaic that it comes 
closer than modern English to the 
Anglo-Saxon of the days of King 
Alfred. In theory, English should be 
closer to German than to Scandi- 
navian. But before the coming of the 
Normans, vast droves of Scandi- 
navians occupied northeastern Eng- 
land, mingled with the Anglo-Saxons, 
and influenced the course of our 
language, with the result that many 
of our basic English words are not 
Saxon but Scandinavian. When you 
say, “They are ill,” for instance, you 
are using three Scandinavian words; 
when you say, “Take the knife and 
cut the steak,” only the and and are 
Anglo-Saxon; the rest is Scandi- 
navian 

The continental Scandinavian lan- 
guages are so close that it is rela- 
tively easy for a Dane, a Norwegian 
and a Swede to understand one an- 
other. At the same time, each is 
proud of his linguistic individuality. 
Once, when | used a Danish written 
form to a Norwegian, he haughtily 
replied: “That word is Danish, and 
the Danes can keep it!” 

One of the charming features of 
Swedish and Norwegian is the lilt, 
or pitch accent, of the spoken tongues. 
When a Swede says flicka (“girl”), it 
comes out in a sort of three-syllable 
fli-i-ckha—with the first 
and last syllables pitched a couple 


singsong 


of notes higher than the middle one. 
Norwegians and Swedes in our 
midst almost invariably give them- 
selves away by transferring this lilt 


to their acquired English. 


Coming back from cold Scandi- 
navia to the sunny Mediterranean 
southlands means only a_ twenty- 
four-hour train trip-—unless you 
tarry a while on the linguistic border- 
line between the Teutonic and Ro- 
mance areas. The best place to do 
your tarrying is indisputably Swit- 
zerland, for here you have a multi- 
lingual nation whose inhabitants 
love and respect one another regard- 
less of the tongue they speak. Swit- 
zerland is a mighty monument to the 
proposition that people don’t have 
to speak the same language if their 
hearts are in the right place. Most 
of Switzerland speaks Schwyzer- 
Tutsch ; the western corners, around 
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Geneva and Lausanne, speak a 
variety of French; the extreme south 
speaks Italian. 

Two sections of the country, the 
Engadine and the Grisons, use a 
Romance tongue variously named 
Rhetian, Romansch or Ladin, a sur- 
vival of the Vulgar Latin of the 
legions that Rome sent up into the 
mountains to guard her northern 


frontier. Romansch may be described 





GOOD MORNING 


®@ Here is how you say “good 
morning” or “good day” in 
Europe. In the Germanic lan- 
guages, your greeting takes in 
the morning; in the Romance 
and the Slavic-Lithuanian 
tongues, it covers the whole 
day. English day, German Tag, 
Russian dyen’, Spanish dia, 
Romanian ziua, Albanian dita, 
Lithuanian diend, Welsh dydd, 
all come from the same Indo- 
European root. Esperanto, try- 
ing to be neutral, borrows 
“good” from Romance, “day” 
from German. 


German 
Dutch 


guten Morgen 


goeden morgen 

(HOOyeh MORheh) 

Swedish god morgon 
Norwegian and Danish 

god morgen 

French bonjour (b6ZHOOR) 

Spanish 


Portuguese 


buenos dias 


bons dias 
(BOSH DEEahsh) 


Italian buon giorno 


Romanian bund tiua 


Russian dobry dyen'’ 


n' like ny in “canyon"’) 
Polish dzien dobry 

(dz like j in “John,” 
n like Russian n’ above) 
Czech 


Serbo-Croatian 


dobry den 
dobar dan 
labé diend 


dydd da 
(dd like th in “‘this"’) 


Lithuanian 
Welsh 


Greek kaliméra 
Albanian 
Finnish 
Hungarian 
Turkish 


Esperanto 


miré dita 

hyvdd huomenta 
j0 reggellt 

gin aydin 


hbonan tagon 











French and 
Italian, with a few harsh gutturals 
borrowed from the nearby German 


as a cross between 


speakers, and a wealth of strange 
vowel sounds that charm the ear, 
even as the written form dazzles the 
eye, because in the vicinity of St. 
Moritz all the houses bear poetic 
Romansch inscriptions over their 
doorways. One time in the Engadine, 
fascinated by the sound of Romansch 
and urged on by professional curi- 
osity, | walked about eavesdropping 
on conversations until | was almost 
arrested as a spy. 
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A short bus ride across the border 
lies Italy, land of be/ canto and the 
world’s most diversified dialects. It 
is perfectly possible for two Italians, 
each speaking his own local tongue, 
not to understand each other at all. 
When they lapse into the standard 
national tongue, based largely on 
Dante’s Tuscan, the effect pleases 
the ear and charms the spirit. Here 
is a tongue of smooth sounds and 
pure vocalic endings, superlatively 
suited for singing and declamation, 
the most direct descendant, among 
all the Romance varieties, of the 
sonorous Latin of the Roman ora- 
tors and poets and the early Christian 
writers. But even cultured Italians 
carry over into their national lan- 
guage the intonations of their local 
dialects—the staccato, precise utter- 
ance of the north, or the mellow 
pitch of Florence, the jocular grum- 
ble of Rome, the infinite modulation 
of Naples, the explosive puffs of 
Sicily. Sardinia, which is a stepping- 
stone to the Hispanic lands of the 
west, speaks another tongue, one 
which the linguists have decided ts 
not an Italian dialect at all, but 
rather a petrified survival of the 
popular Latin of Republican Rome. 

Other steppingstones to Spain are 
the Balearic Islands, where the vis- 
itor will hear a language that is not 
Spanish, not French, yet close to 
each. It is called Catalan, and he will 
hear it again in Barcelona and the 
nearby Catalonian countryside. Cat- 
alan is a controversial tongue, 
claimed by the Spaniards as a Span- 
ish dialect, by the French as an off- 
shoot of Provengal, and by the 
Catalans as a proud separate Ro- 
mance language. Its history goes 
back to the early Middle Ages, and 
there was a period when both Cat- 
alan and the Galician of northwest- 
ern Spain vied with Castilian for the 
post of official tongue of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Castilian ultimately won, 
turning into standard Spanish, while 
Galician spread southward and gave 
rise to Portuguese. 

Spanish is another of America’s 
favorite high-school languages. With 
Portuguese, it moved on to the 
Western Hemisphere, and while both 
languages assumed various dialectal 
forms in the process, they are still 
fairly standardized. There are strong 
links between Spanish and Portu- 
guese, but there are also essential dif- 
ferences, as Americans discover when 
they try their college Spanish in Por- 
tuguese-speaking Brazil. A window 
is ventana in Spanish, janela in Por- 
tuguese. Monday is /unes in one lan- 
guage, segunda féira in the other. 
The Portuguese are fond of the 
diminutive suffix -inho, which the 
Spaniards deride ; one Spanish writer 

Continued on Page 75 
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Star Spangled Sailing 


Bob World-Traveler Hope, co-star of Para- Brooks Atkinson, drama critic of the Donald Culross Peattie, a roving editor General and Mrs. George C. Marshall, re- 
mount’s Technicolor “HERE COME THE GIRLS,” New York Times, on the }¢ mile Prom- for Reader’s Digest, and Mrs. Peattie call — turning from Europe: “Mrs. Marshall and I 
on the Untrep Srares: “Service? LT snapped — enade deck of the s. 5. Unrrep Staves, the food “Fabulous,” plan to redo a liv- have crossed three times on the s. s. Unrrep 
my fingers once and caught two waiters.” world’s most modern superliner. ing room in the colors of this library. | Srates. She’s a splendid ship with a fine crew.” 


**CLited States 


LESS THAN 5S DAYS 
TO 


Brenda Forbes, popular comedienne, Thornton Wilder, celebrated author- © Mr. and Mrs. Peter Nast, of the famous Miss Constance Carey, returning from study 
with Nancy Hamilton, author of Broad- playwright, also chose the AMERICA, publishing family, on the s. s. AMERICA, in Europe. Or her way from dinner to dancing, 
way musicals, on the America: “Just the his big luxury liner is first choice with Unsurpassed food and service make her she says: “The America is the nicest way I 
right blend of luxury and informality.” thousands of experienced travelers, one of the most popular ships afloat. know to step from Europe into home.” 
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N. Y. 12 noon, arrives Havre early morning Sth day Southampton that 
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re vularly thereafter *Also calle at Bremerhaven, j 

# No finer food and service afloat or ashore 
First Class $350 up; Cabin $220 up; Tourist $1605 up 


be more luxuriously comfortable on any others! 
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swears that he heard children in the 
Lisbon zoo shouting to the hippo, 
“Abre a bhoquinha!’—“Open your 
little mouth!” 


The list of European lands still 
open to Americans now grows small 
In the Balkans there are only three— 
Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Turkey’s European holdings, which 


once extended to the very gates of 


Vienna, are small, and Istanbul, 
astride the Bosphorus, is the only 





HOW MUCH? 


@ Since you'll probably do 
some shopping in Europe, it’s 
a good idea to equip yourself 
to ask, “How much does it 
cost?’ The answer you get may 
be in English, in sign language, 
or in what sounds like gibber- 
ish, but the shopkeeper will 
pretty surely be flattered to hear 
you using his language. Of the 
seventeen expressions below, 
eleven use some form of our 
word “‘cost.” 


Wieviel kostet es? 
(veeFEEL KOSTet ES?) 
Wat kost 't? (was v) 


German 


Dutch 

Swedish //ur mycket kostar det? 
Danish and Norwegian 

Hvor meget koster det? 

French Combien cotite cela? 

(ROBYE KOOT suhLAll?) 

Spanish 


é Cudnto cuesta? 


Portuguese Quanto custa? 
Italian Quanto costa? 
Romanian Cat costa? 

(cut KOSTuh?) 
Russian Skol'ko eto stoit? 


(SKUL'kuh ETuh STA Weet?; 
l’ as in million) 

Polish Ile to kosztuje? 
(EEleh TAW kushTOOyeh ?) 
Serbo-Croatian A oliko ovo iznosi? 
Welsh Faint? (FAHl-eent ?) 
Finnish Kuinka paljon? 
(KOOinkah PA Hl yon?) 
Hungarian Vennyihe keril? 
(MANYVbeh KEM Riul?, 


u like French wu) 


Turkish Fiyats kaga? 
feeyaTUH KAHchah?) 
Esperanto Kiem kostas? 











European city where Turkish is ex- 
tensively used. The language is an 
Asiatic one, unconnected with the 
Indo-European tongues, and very 
remotely linked with Finnish and 
Hungarian. Its structure is agglu- 


tinative, which means that many of 


its words can be strung together to 
make very long ones; a single Turk- 
ish word means “to be impossible 
to be made to be loved.” Kemal 
Atatiirk, in the 1920's, gave Turkish 
a Roman alphabet in place of the 
Arabic, and at the same time purged 
the language of the numerous Arabic 
and Persian loan words it had ac- 


quired in the course of many years of 
cultural dependence. 

Greek is a tongue with which most 
educated persons of former genera- 
tions were somewhat familiar, for 
our colleges and high schools taught 
it extensively. It is perhaps a pity 
that this practice has been discon- 
tinued, because at no time has Greek 
made such heavy contributions as in 
these days of scientific and techno- 
logical advance, when nearly every 
new electronic, atomic or antibiotic 
gadget has a name with Greek roots. 

The spoken Athenian of today 
comes closer to the language of 
Aristotle and Sophocles than does 
any Romance tongue to Latin. A 
man trained in Classical Greek can, 
with a moderate amount of effort, 
read a present-day Greek news- 
paper, and the tourist who chooses 
to inspect the Parthenon and the 
Acropolis can recognize in the lan- 
guage spoken around him many of 
his own more cultural roots. “Ef- 
charisto” is the modern “thank you,” 
and the mind goes back to the Eu- 
charist, a thanksgiving offering. 
“Kakos” says the modern Greek, 
shaking his head, meaning that 
something or someone is bad, and if 
you are linguistically minded you 
will think of cacophony, a_ bad 
sound. The Greek alphabet is still 
the same, and if you glance at the 
store signs in Athens or Patras you 
will see sigma’s and delta’s and pi’s 
and omega’s that remind you of 
mathematical symbols or, if that is 
how your mind works, of American 
fraternities or sororities. 

Yugoslavia, “land of the South 
Slavs,” is the only Slavic land left 
on our side of the Iron Curtain, and 
the only one where Americans are 
still welcome. Here the tourist will 
hear the soft melody of Serbo- 
Croatian, a tongue as mellifluous as 
the music of the samburitsa, along 
with the closely allied Slovenian of 
the hilly country around Trieste. 
Serbs and Croats speak pretty much 
the same tongue, but the former, 
being affiliated with the Eastern 
Church, write in a Cyrillic alphabet 
resembling the Russian, while the 
Catholic Croatians use Roman let- 
ters. One by-product is that Yugo- 
slav place names are spelled out in 
both alphabets at railroad stations. 

Serbo-Croatian is a typically Slavic 
language, with many cases for the 
nouns and aspects for the verbs, 
and its structure comes close to that 
of original Indo-European. Despite 
its musicality, Serbo-Croatian pre- 
sents some apparently unpronounce- 
able words, like 7rst, the Yugoslav 
name of Trieste, and Ark, the name 
of an Adriatic island called Veglia 
by the Italians. The trick is to pro- 
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nounce the trilled r as though it were 
accompanied by a vowel, somewhat 
like English kirk and thirst. Anyone 
who gains a knowledge of Serbo- 
Croatian will not find the other 
Slavic languages too difficult. 
These differences in geographical 
names for the same locality have to 
be taken into account. Sometimes a 
name remains nearly the same in 
various languages: the Italian Ve- 
nezia becomes Venice, Venise, Vene- 





THANK YO 


@ Here is a sampling of the 
many ways to say “Thank 
you” to the kind Europeans 
who do you favors. The Ger- 
man and Dutch forms, as well 
as Esperanto, come close to our 
own (“to thank” was originally 
a variant of “to think”; you 
directed your thought with 
gratitude toward your bene- 
factor). French merci is re- 
lated to our “mercy”; Italian 
grazie and Spanish gracias to 
our “grace”; Portuguese obri- 
gado to “obliged”; Greek ef- 
kharisto to “Eucharist.” 


German danke schon 
Dutch dank U wel 
Swedish tack 
Danish and Norwegian takk 
French merci or merci bien 
Spanish gracias 
Portuguese obrigado 
Italian grate 
Romanian  multumesc ({ like ts) 
Russian spasibo 
Polish dzigkuje (jenKOOyen) 
Czech dékujt (DY Ekooyee) 
Serbo-Croatian hvala 
Greek efkharisté 
Albanian ju falem nderit 
(ju like “ you") 

Lithuanian déiu labai 
(AHtcheeoo LAHbuy) 

Welsh diolch (DE Eawtkh) 


Finnish kiitoksia (K E Ytuckseeah) 
Hungarian készoném 
(KOséném ; 6 like French eu) 
Turkish lese kkur ederim 
(tehshehKUR ehdehREEM ; 

u like French u) 


dankon 


Esperanto 











dig to the Englishman, Frenchman 
and German. But there are cases 
where the change is drastic. The 
German form of Alsace-Lorraine, 
for instance, is Elsass-Lothringen. 
The Danube is the Donau, Duna, 
Dunaj, Dunav and Dunarea, ac- 
cording to whose land it flows 
through. If you found yourself in a 
land that called itself Sverige or 
Hellas, perhaps you would know it 
was Sweden or Greece; but would 
names like Suomi or Magyarorszag 
help you realize that you were in 
Finland or Hungary? 


And what of those now-shadowy 
lands behind the vast Curtain, and 
their languages—Polish and Czech 
and Slovak and Bulgarian, akin to 
the tongues of Yugoslavia and also 
to the Russian and Ukrainian of the 
Soviet Union? What of Hungarian, 
a strange, isolated Asiatic tongue 
transplanted to the very heart of 
Europe by Arpad’s Magyars, a 
group closely related to Attila’s 
Huns? What of Romanian, which 
has come down from the Latin of 
Trajan’s legions and is now under 
subjection to the hated Slavs? What 
of Albanian, that mountain tongue 
of the Balkans that is neither Greek 
nor Romance nor Slavic? The list 
could continue with the Lithuanian 
and Lettish of the Baltic, close to 
Slavic and yet different, and their 
next-door neighbor Estonian, which 
is not at all like either but has links 
with Finnish and Hungarian; with 
the numerous non-Russian tongues 
of European Russia, the Armenian 
and Georgian and Lesghian of the 
Caucasus, the Karelian of the north, 
the Tatar of the Crimea. All these 
are languages with which immediate 
contact is improbable; they are lost 
to the curious traveler, at least until 
saner times dawn over the world. 

One other language belongs in our 
survey—Esperanto, the “language 
of hope.” It is an artificial tongue, 
deliberately constructed to serve in- 
ternational purposes, and while it 
has little currency in the United 
States, it is fairly widespread in Eu- 
rope. (You will know its speakers by 
the little green star they wear in the 
lapel.) When the Gallup Poll asked 
free Europeans in several countries 
what language they would like to 
see established as a universal tongue, 
they chose English first and Espe- 
ranto second. It is a language of 
simple rules and no exceptions, with 
a grammar that can be condensed 
on a single page and a vocabulary 
drawn mainly from Latin, Greek, 
English, German and the Romance 
tongues—with practically no Slavic 
elements, which is strange, consider- 
ing that its inventor, Lazarus Lud- 


wig Zamenhof, was a native of 


Poland. 

Esperanto is relatively easy to 
learn, easy to speak, read and write, 
and many western Europeans have 
succumbed to its spell. One day, 
perhaps, it will save you the trouble 
of learning many languages. Or per- 
haps English, mightiest of the Free 
World’s tongues, will take over the 
task. But for the present, the Tower 
of Babel stands, and you can still 
tour its western European corner 
without exhausting yourself. After 
all, Western Europe has no more 
than thirty of the world’s 2796 lan- 


guages. THE END 
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GAMBOLS 


" an entirely NEW line 


xy of deluxe casual 








Dork Brown Suede 
with ton trim — also in gray 
ond wine — gray and blue — 
medium brown and tan — 
blue and bive trim, 


In step with the trend in men’s wear . . . freedom, color, com- 
fort .. . French Shriner presents the GAMBOL! 

What is your favorite type of casual apparel? What are your 
favorite colors? There is a fashion-tested French Shriner 
“GAMBOL)” in the correct color combination for you in cool 
suede and glove leather trim. An Extra Quality Shoe at a popu- 
lar price. See them at 


Our Own Stores and at Selected Dealers Coast to Coast. 
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urope Can be a Bargain 


fi i UUM } 


il ull 


bb ah 4, 


In expert tells you which are the inexpensive lands, 


how to stretch your dollars even in high-price 


. 


areas and where to find the Continent’s best buys 


by David Dodge 


oe too many Americans on their way across 

the Atlantic for the first time picture Europe as 
a glorified clipping-shed manned by tourist-trim- 
mers so clever with the shears that the average 
American tourist, innocent lamb that he is, will 
be lucky to get home with carfare. | am happy to 
be able to smite this canard to earth. Europeans 
are not the expert shell-game artists they have 
been cracked up to be. They are, in fact, a bunch 
ot easy marks 

1 do not mean to imply that there is anything 
uncivilized about being an easy mark. Europeans, 
by and large, are courteous, friendly and eager to 
translate for foreigners. A small vocal commie 
fringe makes a lot of yammer shouting “Amer- 
icuns, go home!” and some European papers dis- 
approve of the way Uncle Sam steers the inter- 
national boat. But these minor evidences of feel- 
ing are more than offset by the earnest, sincere 
and repeated invitations extended by the majority 
of Europeans, through their tourist organiza- 
tions, begging Americans to come visit the Old 
Country. It has been contended by some cynics 
that the motivation behind these cordial invita- 
tions is the same one which prompts a spider to 
invite a fly into his parlor, This is not so. But even 
if it were, sympathy should lie not with the fly but 
with the spider, for when it comes to financial 
catch-as-catch-can between a reasonably well 
informed American tourist and his European 
hosts, all the odds favor the American. 

An American's main advantage over Euro 
peans is in his dollars and the gimmicks he can 
work with them. Dollars are hard money, pre- 
mium currency everywhere in Europe. So are 
Swiss francs and Portuguese escudos. This means 
that Switzerland and Portugal can afford to per- 
mit unrestricted open-market 


money trading 


within their borders. All other European coun- 
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Vendor versus traveler in St. Mark’s Square, Venice. The best haggler wins. 


tries peg their legal tender to the dollar at official 
exchange rates which, ordinarily, bear no rela- 
tion to realities. In these countries, a dollar 
holder who uses his noodle can cut his expenses 
by buying their money on the free market, be- 
yond the reach of controls. 

Free market does not mean black market, nor 
hint at it. Any currency in general circulation can 
be bought legally at its true current world value 
from banks 
and exchange houses in New York, Tangier, Lis- 


usually lower than. official value 


bon, Geneva, Zurich, Brussels, Trieste and prac- 
tically everywhere else in the world outside the 
frontiers of the country that issues the currency. 
Sometimes the same opportunity is legally avail- 
able even within those frontiers. It is weird but 
true that Belgium, Luxembourg and Italy, which 
set official rates for dollar exchange by their 
banks, also permit licensed exchange houses to 
deal at free rates that are generally more favor- 
able to the dollar than bank money. In these 
countries, a sign that reads CHANGE-EXCHANGE- 
CAMBIO-WECHSEL Is an invitation to pass up 
banks, bankers and trust companies and talk 
turkey with someone who is eager to pay you 
approximately what your dollars are worth, in- 
stead of what the Minister of Finance says they 
are worth. 

The European free market, unfortunately for 
visiting Americans, isn’t all it used to be. There 
was a period during the postwar years when the 
Italian lira sold at a discount of better than 30 
per cent, the Yugoslav dinar went begging at a cool 
93 per cent below par, and even the solid British 
pound could be picked up at a respectable saving. 
Those days are gone. Solidification of exchange 
rates goes hand in hand with economic recovery 
and political stability. Conversely, economic in- 
stability or a political crisis kicks the mark or 


krone or franc or pound down the financial slide. 
At this writing the free Spanish peseta is going at 
10 per cent below the official rate for tourist 
money, the French franc is off about 14 per cent, 
and in very few European countries has the 
free rate yet dropped quite as far as the pegged 
rate. Anything can happen next month or next 
year. Opportunity always awaits a traveler hunt- 
ing financial bargains. 

France is most obliging. The French govern- 
ment pegs the franc-dollar exchange rate and 
prohibits free-money transactions within its bor- 
ders (or tries to—there is a bl-ck m-rk-t). But no 
restriction is imposed on importing its money, 
and any traveler can enter France with thick 
wads of those beautiful pastel 10,000-franc notes 
bought at a price substantially more gratifying to 
the dollar than anything authorized in Paris. This 
is a wonderful deal in a city as lovely, and as ex- 
pensive at official exchange rates, as Paris. 

Italy's only current restriction on bringing in 
its money is in the denomination of the bills, not 
the total amount carried. Any American can im- 
port a million 1000-lire notes, although nothing 
at all in larger bills. The fact that the free Italian 
lira is no bargain at this writing should not cause 
anyone to lose sight of potential opportunities 
should Italy’s financial picture change. 

Ireland permits an unlimited import of Irish 
pounds although it restricts English pounds, 
which are spendable in Ireland and will buy as 
much there as Irish pounds. No real reason for 
the distinction, any more than there is a reason 
why Belgian francs, on a par with Luxembourg 
francs, are legal tender in Luxembourg although 
Luxembourg francs are strictly bottle tops in 
Belgium. It's just one of the gimmicks. 

All countries in Free Europe except Switzer- 


land, Portugal, Continued on Page 80 
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Scotland’s native “nip” warms the cockles of the heart. 
4 ak What better Christmas gift than the world’s most famous whisky! 
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— es lhe unrivaled experience of over three centuries in distilling 
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No orange blossoms, rings and such 


Await the girl who's just too much 


DON'T GET LEFT. 
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Filling, far more hunger-satiafy- COMPARE THE CALORIES: 


ing than soft, quickly eaten breads 





Ry- Krisp, 
Whole-grain rich in proteins, min- | double-square wafer . 20 
erale and B-vitamins. Delicious! Bread, 1 slice ...... 63 
Plain roll or bun . .. 18 
Famous Ry Krisp Reducing Plan on Package Biscuit or muffin 129 


Make your bread RY-KRISP 
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Continued from Page 78 
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Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Italy 
and Ireland (leaving Iceland out in 
the cold and counting vest-pockets 
such as Andorra, Liechtenstein and 
San Marino as parts of France, 
Switzerland and Italy, respectively) 


Devaluation of a national currency is 
one. Greece, which has always been 
an expensive country for tourists, 
became only half as expensive over- 
night last spring when the official 
rate for the drachma was boosted 
from a measly 15,000 for the dollar 





limit the amount of their own money 
which can be imported by travelers. 
At the moment the limit ranges from 
a few dollars’ worth in Greece to 
several hundred dollars’ worth in 
Spain and Finland. 

Rules and regulations change from 
year to year, and domestic black 
markets flourish or wither 
ingly: within the 


to a fat 30,000. An even more drastic 
shift took place in Spain in 1950, 
when that country revalued the 
official tourist-peseta at one fourth 
of what it had been, boosting the 
purchasing power of the dollar by 
300 per cent, and making Spain the 
cheapest place in Europe for dollar 
carriers. The devaluation of the 
British and Irish pounds from around 
$4.00 to $2.80 had a similar effect on 
prices in those countries. European 
milk-and-honey flows most freel 
for dollar-holders immediately after 
such devaluations, before local prices 
begin to catch up. 

Before a traveler can take advan- 
tage of currency exchange, he must 
have some knowledge of the status 
quo in each country he plans to visit. 

Continued on Page 82 


accord- 
countries that im- 
pose the controls, following gener- 
ally the trend of the world free 
market. The black markets, of 
course, are unethical and sometimes 
lead to a ride in the panier a salade, 
or Black Maria. Also you can get 
papered like a circus billboard if you 
don't know the man you are doing 
black-market business with. 

There are other legitimate angles 
to watch for in the exchange market. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS: 

By HOWARD GREIG 

Director, Holiday Information Service 
U.S. PASSPORT 
Q. “What steps do I take to get a passport, and for how long will it be 


valid?” D.A., Boston 


@ To obtain a passport, you must apply in person at a passport 
agency of the U.S. Government Department of State. There are 
passport agencies in Washington, D.C., New York, Boston, 
Chicago, New Orleans and San Francisco. If you do not live in 
or near these cities, go to the passport department of the nearest 
Federal or State Court. Such courts are usually located at your 
county seat. 

You may obtain an application for a passport in advance, by 
mail from the above offices. When you go to the passport office 
take the following with you: 


a Proof of your U.S. citizenship (a certified copy of birth 
certificate, or, if naturalized, your naturalization papers). 


b Two passport-size (2% x 3 inches), 
touched photographs. 


full-face, unre- 

c¢ $10 money order (not a check, not cash) made out to 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C., if you apply 
through a passport agency—$1 in cash and a $9 money 
order if you apply through a passport department of a 
court. 


d A witness (a friend or a relative over 21, but not a 
spouse) who is a U.S. citizen, and who has known you 
at least two years. (A witness is not necessary if you have 
an expired U.S. passport containing a signed photo- 
graph.) 

The clerk at the passport office will mail your application to 
the Department of State in Washington. That department will 
then mail your passport direct to you. The procedure may 
take from two to three weeks under normal conditions 
during the summer rush to Europe. 

A U.S. passport is good for two years; can be extended for 
an additional two years for $5. After four years, you must re- 
apply for a passport. 
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A fabulous state of well-being ... where 

everything seems better... looks better 
.. és better—whether you come for 

a vacation... or a lifetime! 
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wg ae SMILE! No longer a 


gilt-edged luxury, Florida’s fun, 
laughter, good living ... her won- 
derful sense of well-being... are 
for you...now...at more reason- 
able rates than ever. 


ROOM FOR MILLIONS! Border- 
to-border, Florida’s amazing array 
of vacation delights... fine new 
accommodations. . . year-round fun 
facilities...are ready! Last year 
some 5 million visitors came. 

were conquered. Thousands and 
thousands moved in... for good. 
That’s convincing evidence that 
you can, too. Your first step.. 

mail the coupon ! 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
1301-C COMMISSION BLDG., TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 





: | FREE BOOKLET; Add yes) 
COLOR PICTURES 


OF FLORIDA FUN! ' 
<< am Zone State 


FABULOUS FLORIDA ...WARM in Winter — COOL in Summer! 


Name i , 








PERSONAL 


RETIRING? Then find your" Place 
in the Sun” in Florida! Mild, balmy 





FOR THE “REST” OF YOUR LIFE... 
THAT GOLDEN FLORIDA GLOW! 





climate... year-round fun in the You millions of folks who are yet at costs which compare with 
sun...healthful diets...new working toward retirement: similar standards of living in far 
friends ...new interests! There’s Florida offers more for your re- less gifted places. So wen you 
a new life for you in some of the tirement dollars...a better, come for your Florida holiday .. 


nicest big cities and friendliest brighter, sunnier way of life... keep an eye out for your future! 
small towns you'll find anywhere. 
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Continued from Page 80 

To support my contention that Eu- 
ropeans are eager buyers of gold 
bricks, | need only point out that 
they spend money to advertise the 
angles which can be worked in the 
visitor’s favor, and rules for work- 
ing them. Every country in Free 
Europe has a national tourist bureau 
which mails out sheaves of current, 
up-to-date, authoritative informa- 
tion about currency controls, cus- 
toms regulations, import and export 
restrictions, passport requirements, 
road conditions, hotel prices and the 
tolerance of their customs officials 
toward tourists—all free, all post- 
paid to anyone who takes the trouble 
to ask for them. Some of these 
agencies have branches in the larger 
American cities, and all are repre- 
sented in New York. For the price 


of a stamp, you can get a load of 


pamphlets by return mail that will 
break the postman’s arches. 

Much the same information can 
be got out of a good up-to-date Eu- 
ropean guidebook. (The “up-to- 
date” is important. Regulations 
change in Europe from season to 
season.) Or you can tap the wealth 
of free information any good travel 
agent has at his finger tips. A co- 
operative U. S. travel agent is a 
treasure house of free assistance and 
information. And like the dairy cow, 
he enjoys being milked. His European 
counterpart is even more susceptible. 
Because he is dealing, or thinks he is 
dealing, with an from 
abroad, and because innocents from 


innocent 


abroad are often overly suspicious, 
the eager agent breaks his neck to 
show you what a good guy he really 
is, Showering you with attention and 
free service. No traveler in Europe 
need worry about his own visas when 
visas are necessary, or a military 
permit to visit Vienna, or mail for- 
warding, or road maps, or a street 
plan of the unfamiliar city he is try- 
ing to explore, or money-changing, 
or whether his bags will be at the 
dock when the boat sails. That is the 
travel agent's job. He charges little 
or nothing for these services, and 
makes his money from hotel reserva- 
tions, traveler's checks, steamship, 
plane and railroad tickets and such. 
You don’t even have to book reser- 
vations through him to use his 
office as a mail drop, but it doesn't 
cost any more and he has better con- 
nections than you have. 

One thing to guard against with 
all travel their natural 
tendency to try to slide you in at the 
super de luxe level, rarely the best 
for the money. European agents in 
particular believe that any Amer- 
ican traveler owns at least one oil 
well or he wouldn't be on the road. 
Mention “hotel” to them, and out 


agents 1S 
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~ BUT AN EVEN BETTER PLACE 
IN WHICH TO REALLY LIVE! gay 


FLORIDA 


Minutes away from Miami's thrills and 
excitements . . . but you might be hun- 
dreds of miles away—so serene, free from 
confusion, and truly livable is this lei- 
surely city of tropical homes 


Shopping facilities are exceptional, the 
year ‘round. Cultural advantages un- 
equalled in the South. Coral Gables ap- 
peals tremendously to both the winter 
resident and to those who seek the joys 
of retirement. 

For free, illustrated folder 

describing the “city 

planned for perfect living,” 

address Chamber of Com- 


merce, Z-22] Aragon Ave., 
Coral Gables, Florida. 
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Vacation dreams will really come 
true for you if you choose warm, dry, 
hospitable Douglas. Right on Arizona's 
interesting Mexican border, the old 
west's charm blends with modern com- 
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Wherever you live, there's fun 
catching fish—in lake, stream or 
salt water flat—with a fly fishing 
outfit. It's easiest to learn—and most 
fun of all—with a balanced Shakes- 
peare outfit: versatile glass fiber fly 
Wonderod; Tru-arT automatic reel; 
|| and‘Formula 12-0-9" line...tackle 
|! “designed and made to work to- 
|| gether!’ Fly Wonderod prices start 
|| at $17.95! Left: No. 1280B Deluxe 
Wonderod (7 ft. 9 in. — 4.7 oz.) 
‘ Small diameter, stronger "$3850 


power-packed tip. 


| Tru-arT Deluxe Automatic 
FLY REEL-like a ‘Third Hand’’ 


Line strips-off , 
y 
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left hand. To 
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shows best days to fish in 1954. 
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comes the floor plan of the Plaza- 
Athénée, which probably costs more 
than you can afford. This you should 
tell the agent, frankly and firmly. 
When you have convinced him that 
you are a poor boy exploring the 
angles, you will be surprised at the 
angles he can work for you, things 
you never heard of, such as night 
plane flights which cost 25 per cent 
less than day flights, comfortable 
transcontinental bus tours at a lower 
price than less-comfortable second- 
class train fares, good small pension- 
type hotels at rock-bottom rates, 
out-of-season and off-the-track bar- 
gains. He is the traveler's best 
friend—if he can be convinced that 
you are not loaded with cash. 

Another source of free assistance 
which should not be overlooked is 
the same national tourist organiza- 
tions that supply literature to poten- 
tial travelers. 

They maintain information booths 
and service centers in railroad sta- 
tions, airfields, shipping ports, re- 
sorts, larger cities and sometimes 
even small towns. All for you, 
and free, or at very low rates for 


special services rendered. There is 


no need to list the services they make 
available, because they will arrange 
practically anything for a traveler 
except a theft of the crown jewels. 
Some countries (Holland is one) 
have organized groups of young am- 
ateur guides whose job and pleasure 
it is to show you around—for noth- 
ing, and no tips expected or ac- 
cepted. These boys, as well as the 
employees of the tourist organiza- 
tions, travel agents and clerks in the 
larger hotels and many of the shops, 
speak English. 

Thus, anybody can get around the 
Continent, by and large, with English 
as his sole medium of communica- 
tion. But a slight knowledge of other 
languages—French most of all, Ger- 
man next—permits the traveler to 
haggle prices intelligibly. 

Haggling, which is more nearly 
universal in the Latin countries and 
the Balkans than elsewhere in Eu- 
rope but is practiced to some extent 
everywhere, is one field in which 
any European can generally beat 
any American out of his back teeth, 
particularly when operating in his 
own language. In booking hotel 
reservations, transportation from 
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JANUARY WEATHER 


Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average January temperatures for some “key 
spots around the world.” 
be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the fig- 
ures below are the best quick thumbnail guide. 
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More warm winter sunshine! 


The sun shines more days in winter. Yes; El 
Paso's warm, dry Sunland wears a ‘Sunny 
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forget that a cold, slushy season even exists 


Enjoy outdoor fun all year 
Play every day in many a way. Golf, play 
tennis, ride horseback, loaf, sunbathe 
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More tills visiting old Mexico 


Enjoy an international vacation. Across the 
Rio Grande from E! Paso is Mexico Go 
abroad" for 2¢ 


neighbor with 


discover ao picturesque 
old world’ charm. Drive the 


new Central Highway’to Mexico City 


More things to see-places to go 


Many scenic sports to visit. It's a sightseers 
poradise. Visit the inéomparable Carlsbad 
Caverns, see Big Bend National Pork, White 
Sands, vast deserts, historic missions 


...and all at less expense 


Rates do not advance in the winter 
season. Food, entertainment and lodg- 
ing costs are moderate all year. You 
are sincerely invited to visit us. 
K Ker 
Mail this coupon today for 
your free pictorial folders on 
the Sunland and the Central 
Mexico Route. Read them ’ 
then come to the Southwest's Pe 
Funland the Sunland. 
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point to point, and week ends at a 
beach resort, the traveler has the travel 


agent on his side. In ordering a meal or 
a bottle of wine, he has a price list to 
go by and the certainty that everybody 
in the restaurant is paying the same 
tariff for the same groceries. In buying 
a shirt or a bottle of perfume or a pair 
of black 


trophy of the trip, however, the trav- 


lace pants or some other 
cler must go down alone on the mat 
with experts’. He is usually without 
knowledge of relative European price 
levels, not too certain in his own mind 
if a krone is equivalent to a hundred 
francs, or whether it’s the other way 
around, and has nothing to protect 
him against the quotation of a too- 
high price except the inalienable right 
of every buyer to go next door and 
check a competitor's prices. In Europe, 
going next door means popping across 


And 


while bargain purchases of clothes, 


a border into the next country 


souvenirs, perfume, black lace pants 
and other take-away goods need not be 
the end-all aim of a European tour, 
any traveler with a knowledge of the 
best markets is in a sound position to 
plan his purchases with his itinerary 
Increasing numbers of Europeans as 
well as Americans have been finding 
out that Spain is the least expensive 
country in Europe, Costs rise, as a re- 
sult, from tourist season to tourist sea- 


son, but they are still low. The economy 
of the country is so poor, its wage 
levels so depressed, that its prices 
should continue to lag behind other 
rising European prices. Spain is not a 
manufacturing nation, so the traveler 
won't pick off many bargains there in 
But 
the Spaniards tailor excellent suits at 
amazing prices, make shoes to order 
ditto, sew good shirts and 
Madrid and 


haute 


watches, cameras or binoculars 


produce, in 
Barcelona, couture 
which is not greatly inferior 
to and is very much cheaper 
than French haute couture. 
Made-to-order goods of any 
nature obtainable in Spain 
are the greatest bargains in 
Europe; ready-mades for 
the poor local market are 
generally shoddy. The last 
comment does not apply to the mag- 
nificent Toledo gold-and-steel work, 
nor to Spanish sherry 

Austria, at the moment, is another 
relatively inexpensive country. Unlike 
Spain, its cost of living has been going 
up rapidly for some time, and the 
country will probably move out of the 
bargain basement soon unless its cur- 
rency is devalued. So far, anything 
that strikes the eye on the Austrian 
market is a good deal for the money, 
and is well and honestly made. Winter 
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in the Tyrol is pie in the sky for people 
who plan to buy skis, leather britches, 
and hats with shaving brushes stuck in 
the band, while Vienna is a shopper’s 
paradise for more conventional ap- 
parel, luggage, opera, concerts, gemut- 
lichkeit and good food. It might even 
stay that way, for a while. 
Ireland has held prices and cost-of- 
living rises under control more suc- 
cessfully than England since 
of the 
pound. Anything that can 
be purchased in Ireland is 
cheaper than in England 
and, in general, cheaper 
than onthe Continent. This 
goes not only for tweeds, 
whisky, linens, lace and 
good beefsteaks, but oc- 
casionally even for imports 
from Britain. I don’t know 
how or why this works, but it’s a gim- 
mick not to be overlooked by travelers 
in the British Isles 
Holland is another low country, in 
prices as well as in altitude. It doesn’t 


the devaluation 


claim to produce much in the way of 


portable take-home goods except delft- 
ware, Holland gin and tulips, but 
Dutch shops sell a lot of merchandise 
at reasonable prices. 

Scandinavia, meaning Finland, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, is 
medium level. Prices vary among the 





four countries, although not too much. 
Food is cheapest in Denmark, because 
Denmark produces the most food. 
Manufactured goods, clothes and ex- 
cellent steelware are made in Sweden, 
the manufacturing center, and sell at 
the best prices there. Furs are cheapest 
in Norway. In any of the four coun- 
tries, a traveler can buy aquavit, beau- 
tiful crystal, porcelains and fine silver- 
ware at prices that are not fire-sale 
bargains, but cheaper than he'd pay at 
home. Scandinavians are hard to con. 

Switzerland used to be the most ex- 
pensive country in Europe. It has 
dropped out of the lead mainly because 
other front runners have passed it in 
the cost-of-living stretch. Yet it manu- 
factures, at very decent prices for high- 
class merchandise, things like ready- 
made clothes, shoes, drugs, antibiotics, 
vitamin pills, tooth paste, cigarettes, 
moving-picture projectors, typewriters, 
electrical equipment, world-famous 
watches and other precision machinery 
calling for manufacturing skill. Swiss 
manufactures can’t be beaten at the 
price—nor the Swiss money market for 
buying foreign currency to spend else- 
where. 

Italy is another manufacturing coun- 
try. It doesn’t rank as a bargain center, 
but it is behind the leaders in the cost- 
of-living race and is one of the three 
most popular tourist countries in 
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Europe, not only for its scenery, art 
collections and historical monu- 
ments but for the fairly priced wear- 
ing apparel it produces—fine silks, 
woolens, leather goods, brocades, 
lingerie, neckties, hats and haute 
couture that is more expensive than 
Spanish haute couture but consider- 
ably less expensive than the French 
equivalent. All this in spite of the 
fact that the free lira is currently so 
strong that even an experienced op- 
erator can’t make a profit out of it. 

German products are justifiably 
world famous. German cameras, 
binoculars, optical goods and auto- 
mobiles are good buys for anyone 
planning to load up with these items. 
Germany is producing so much and 
re-establishing its wrecked economy 
so quickly that its currency is also 
fast becoming ungimmickable. Still, 
it is a medium-cost area, and de- 
livers sound value for money in- 
vested. Like Italy, Switzerland and 
Sweden, it offers much more for sale 
than Spain, Austria, Ireland and 
Holland, but at higher prices. 

Greece is no longer murderously 
expensive since its late currency de- 
valuation, but it produces nothing 
tangible worth taking away at a 
price except souvenirs and lovely 
memories. Yugoslavia is more or 
less in the same class. 


Most of Turkey qualifies as Asian 
instead of European, but Istanbul is 
in the European slice and contains 
the great Covered Bazaar, a won- 
derful place to bargain for Oriental 
jewelry, gold, brass, rugs, silks, 
water pipes, daggers, swords and 
other objets d'art. Istanbul is about 
the only place in Europe where a 
good open stock of these knickknacks 
is available, and the venders are 
tough bargainers in any language. 
The buyer “bewares” in Istanbul. 
But, if the purchaser knows how to 
haggle, prices are a lot better than 
on New York’s East Side. 

Portuguese shoes are good and 
fairly priced. So is port, for fanciers 
of sweet wine. Otherwise Portugal is 
like Switzerland in that its currency 
is hard and it maintains an open- 
money market; like Greece in that it 
produces little tangible worth carry- 
ing away; like Italy in that it is 
medium-cost level; and like the rest 
of Europe in that it is a better place 
to look for bargains than France, 
Belgium and England. 

This last statement is subject to a 
qualification. France, Belgium and 
England are expensive by European, 
though not necessarily by American, 
standards. 

Some items, like French haute 
couture, will rock even a hardened 
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Fifth-Avenue shopper, but French 
perfumes and cognac can’t be 
matched anywhere in the world, for 
quality or for price. English tweeds 
are more expensive and no better 
than Irish tweeds, but nobody ever 
surpassed a Savile Row tailor, or a 
London bootmaker. England is a 
high-cost, high-grade country for 
male shoppers who want nothing 
but the best and have the money to 
pay for it without wincing, as France 
is for female shoppers in the same 
happy position. There are plenty of 
top-grade goods for sale in both 
countries, strictly upper-drawer qual- 
ity and price. Equivalents or almost- 
equivalents can be bought more 
cheaply elsewhere in Europe if the 
traveler happens to be going in the 
right direction. 

Belgium does not rank with 
France and England except in its 
over-all high price level, and it pro- 
duces little that can’t be had else- 
where in Europe at a better price. It 
offers one advantage over some 
other European countries in that, 
because of the Benelux compact, a 
traveler can cross its borders from 
Luxembourg or Holland with a min- 
imum of fuss from customs inspec- 
tors over the loot he is carrying in 
his baggage. 


An American tourist, as a general 
rule with no current exceptions, may 
buy and export free of duty from 
any European country from $400 to 
$500 worth of “holiday purchases” — 
clothes, watches, cameras, perfume, 
souvenirs and so on. He may also 
take in duty-free, and re-export from 
that country, an equivalent amount 
in holiday purchases bought in an- 
other country or countries, and no 
customs official is likely to break his 
back sorting through the junk to 
make sure the aggregate doesn’t tot 
up to $1002.53. He is mainly on the 
lookout for certain restricted items 
domestic currency, perfumes, liquor, 
camera film, cigarettes, drugs, gold, 
diamonds, and playing cards. The 
limitations on these restricted items 
theoretically are set forth in the 
pamphlets issued by each country’s 
tourist organizations. Practically, 
the limitations are applied—to Amer- 
icans—pretty much as the customs 
man feels like applying them. Here 
it is up to the traveler to be polite, 
charming and as close-mouthed as 
an oyster until he is asked specific 
questions. 

The questions won't often be 
asked; the customs man doesn’t 
want to bother pawing through 
soiled laundry of bona fide tourists, 
and if you have four extra rolls of 
camera film or six packages of ciga- 
rettes over the limit he would rather 
not hear about it. Most often, he will 
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Joseph W. Lucas aboard the Bowdoin with Commander 
Donaid 8. McMillan famous Arctic explorer. 
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years," says Joseph W. Lucas of Middle- 
bush, N. J., “and every year | find some- 
thing different and exciting to do. 

"It might be a sail along the coast of 
Maine, or maybe a real Maine clambake 
with the best lobster you've ever tasted. It 
might be just relaxing in the fresh clean 
Maine air that lets you sleep cool at night, 
even on the warmest day. It might be an 
exciting horse race, a round of golf, or a 
fishing trip on an inland lake. 

"Yes, no matter what I'm looking for, | 
find it in Maine—and I'm sure you will, too.” 
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accept an oral declaration, broadly 
phrased (“the customary junk” 
serves nicely), and send you along 
without any baggage examination at 
all or after a perfunctory search of a 
bag or two. 

The traveler with a reasonably 
clear conscience, good manners and 
the ability not to yak too much 
without invitation can slide through 
European customs examinations 
like a greased eel. 

I repeat that I am talking about 
European customs inspections. A 
U. S. customs examination is some- 
thing else again. The essential dif- 
ference is that an American customs 


declaration must be in writing, com- 
plete, and signed under penalty of 
perjury. This is very tough on sharp 
operators. I have no suggestions to 
help any traveler through an Amer- 
ican Customs examination except to 
recommend that he read carefully 
the instructions which come with his 
baggage declaration form, tip his 
hat respectfully to the customs in- 
spector and answer all questions 
promptly and willingly. It isn’t good 
conning, but the traveler may be 
free to make another trip to Europe 
the next time he feels like it, instead 
of spending his summer breaking 
rocks up the river. THE END 





THE WORLD'S 
FINEST FOOD 
Continued from Page 63 


meals, it is customary to imbibe a 
few dry sherrys and nibble spicy 
odds and ends called sapas ; shrimps, 
bits of fried fish, hard-boiled eggs, 
pickled olives, sardines, anchovies, 
and all sorts of shellfish. 

Spain offers a choice of food so 
ample that the most inhibited eater 
will find much he will enjoy. Most 
Americans never fail to be impressed 
by the lavish entremeses which form 
the first most repasts. 
rhese tidbits are enlivened by salty 
and peppery savors, wonderfully 
conducive to thirst and appetite. The 
hams of Aragon, Estremadura and 
the Asturias are served in thin, 
translucent slices, and have a dry, 
spicy taste that is unique. There are 
usually several kinds of sa/chichén, 
or salami. And fat, luscious Catalan 
sausage, or black blood sausage 
mixed with rice, onion or bacon. 
Shrimps come in several sizes, and 
there are tiny clams, fresh and pre- 
served sardines, tuna in olive oil and, 
as a special treat for the gourmet, 
giant prawns called /angostinos, six 
or seven inches long and usually 
eaten grilled with melted butter. 

Most Spanish soups are thick and 
rich enough to satisfy a hungry 
stevedore. The Galician pote gallego 
is a heavy mixture of pork, bacon, 
beans and cabbage. 

All the Mediterranean fishing 
villages have their local versions 
of bouillabaisse, most of them sav- 
agely redolent of garlic, hot peppers 
and spices. In Barcelona, there is 
an interesting soup called sopa de 
albondiguillas, with fried meat balls 
the size of hazel nuts afloat in a 
highly concentrated broth. 

Meat lovers will find a plentiful 
choice in the better restaurants. 
Homesick Americans are advised to 
try solomillo, a thick cut of grilled 


course of 


beef, with mushrooms or onions. 
Partridge braised in vine leaves is an 
epicurean treat. And the menu in 
Madrid or Barcelona frequently sug- 
gests such lordly dishes as roast 
suckling pig, casserole of hare, roast 
turkey, roast larded veal and wild 
duck with rice. As in most southern 
countries, desserts are limited to cus- 
tards, fritters and heavily sweetened 
whipped-cream pastries. But there is 
a magnificent choice of fruit, espe- 
cially the green and gold melons, the 
large black figs, and the wild Aran- 
juez strawberries. 

The universal wine of Spain is 
Andalusian sherry, There is a type 
for every thirst, from the exquisitely 
dry manzanilla, which is consumed 
at all hours and on every occasion, 
to the sweet brown sherry which 
makes a perfect dessert drink. In 
Madrid, most visitors soon learn the 
pleasant habit of dropping in at a 
convenient faberna, dark and cool on 
the hottest days, to sip fresh white 
wines, usually without name or vin- 
tage, but always uplifting to the 
weary spirit. 


It is only a short jump from Spain 
to Portugal, but the traveler will 
soon discover that Portuguese food 
is as different from the Spanish as the 
language. The fiery heat of Spanish 
cooking subsides in Portugal to a 
mild glow. 

The food seems as bland as the 
climate, but heavy in content, rich 
with fat and succulent of flavor. 
Butter takes the place of oil in much 
of the cooking. Rice and beans are 
always present, and eggs occur, in 
some form or other, with every meal 
of the day. 

In this land so conspicuously 
graced with sea food, the typical 
menu lists such dishes as octopus, 
fried or in a ragout; fresh anchovies 
and sardines; grilled red mullet; 
pilaf of lobster, and the national dish 
of hacalhao fresco a Portuguesa, 

Continued on Page 89 
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Continued from Page 87 
made of fresh cod, eggplant and to- 
matoes. 

Portugal is the land of the sweet 
tooth, where confectioneries and pas- 
tries are contrived with boundless 
imagination and delicacy. You will be 
offered miracles in sugar, whipped 
eggs, fruits and nuts. One of the most 
popular among them is croquetes 
amendoas, which turn out to be al- 
mond croquettes of honeyed sweetness 
and crunchable texture. There are ex- 
cellent dry table wines to be had every- 
where, but sweet wines are Portugal's 
special pride. The two best known are 
port and Madeira, which have achieved 
their world-wide reputation through 
British support. 


When Americans sit down to dine in 
Paris, they usually expect the world’s 
fanciest food. And most restaurants do 
a spectacular job of giving them ex- 
actly that. Yet the finest and truest 
French cooking is simplicity itself. Ina 


talk I once had with the manager of 


Joseph’s, an elegant and “serious” 
Paris restaurant, he strongly upheld 
this doctrine. 

“True French cooking has no 
tricks,” he said. “The national soup, 
pot-au-feu, takes hours of simmering to 
bring out the full flavor of beef, bones, 
vegetables and herbs. When finished, 


what is it? Only a clear soup of great 
strength and purity—yet it is the queen 
of French soups. Simple dishes per- 
fectly executed are the mark of a good 
chef. A plain omelette, frothy and 
golden, lamb roasted to the required 
state of pink juiciness, a young chicken 
browned slowly in white wine and 
butter, a vanilla soufflé, light as foam 
and delicately perfumed—these are 
simple dishes known the world over, 
but only in France do they achieve 
greatness.” 

Obviously, cooking of that descrip- 
tion needs not only skill but the fresh- 
est and finest of materials. That is why, 
if you wish to sample French food at 
its best, you must tear yourself away 
from the fascinations of Paris and go 
forth to the provinces. There you will 
find inns and eating places which fol- 


low the old recipes, and make use of 


the regional treasures of farm, vine- 
yard, orchard and stream. The chef at 
some of these shrines of good living is 
often also the owner. His name may be 
as well-known in France as that of a 
cabinet minister. The most famous 
houses are as luxurious as any in Paris, 
with prices to match, But you will also 
be served memorable meals in places 
that are small, inexpensive and often 
rude in appearance. 

In what part of France do people eat 
best? Nobody will ever answer that 


question to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. But the city of Lyons is most 
often cited by the cognoscenti as the 
capital of good food. The town is won- 
derfully favored by its location, within 
easy reach of the plump chickens of 
Bresse, the delicate fishes of the lakes, 
prime beef of the Charollais, fragrant 
woodland cépes and morilles of Bugey, 
the magnificent cheeses of Dauphiné 
and Savoie. 

The citizens of Lyons are talented 
solidly built textile manufac- 
turers and tradesmen who pause at 
midday for a two-hour lunch, followed 
by a digestive nap. 

Parisians who are driving to the Midi 
usually stop off at Lyons to visit one of 
its fine restaurants. Nearly all the 
famous ones bear a name like “La 
Meére Somebody or Other.’ One of the 
most celebrated of the motherly res- 
taurateurs is La Mere Brazier, whose 
specialty is capon demi-deuil, or “half- 
mourning,” a term descriptive of the 
slices of black truffle inserted just be- 
neath the skin. The chicken is poached 
in a bladder to conserve the juices, and 
mantled with creamy Other 
sumptuous local dishes are quenelles 
de brochet a la Nantua (small dump- 
lings of finely ground pike in a pink 
shrimp sauce), braised leg of mutton so 
tender that it can be eaten with a spoon, 
and delicious fritters known as bugnes. 


eaters 


sauce. 





All the illustrious wines of Burgundy 
are mated to these delicacies in Lyons, 
but the of red 
Beaujolais, served in pitchers 


natives are fondest 

Lyons is the home of genuine soupe 
a l’oignon—the racy liquid soul of the 
onion, with a thick crown of oven- 
browned cheese and crusty bread 

But the most important part of a 
Burgundian repast is not the food, 
wonderful though it may be, but the 
wine, which the knowing diner will 
usually select first, and then build his 
meal around it 
the illustrious names of these wines on 


It is thrilling to read 


the list of a restaurant close to the 
place of their birth. The 
Chambertin, Richebourg, Clos Vou- 
geot, Nuits de Echézeaux, 
Beaune, Corton, Pommard, La Tache, 
Romanée-Conti, Volnay. And the two 
noble whites: Montrachet and Meur- 
sault 


great reds: 


Cailles, 


The reds of precious vintage 
years are subtle of flavor and bouquet; 
they should be sipped and tasted 
slowly and reverently. 

Along the Mediterranean coast and 
in the sunny wind-swept lands of 
Provence, the cooking is utterly unlike 
any other in France, or elsewhere on 
earth, for that matter. It is rich in olive 
oil, garlic, peppers, anchovies and saf- 
fron, yet it is unlike Italian or Spanish 
food. Certain robust dishes are a chal- 


lenge to the stranger's instinct for 
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See your Travel Agent now! 
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Jreland's 


GREAT NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


ane osial 
APRIL. 18 ~ MAY 9, 1954 


Be among the thousands from around the world who 
will flock fo the Emerald Isle this Spring for three 
weeks of pageantry, sports and the hospitality of the 
entire Irish notion! Hundreds of gala events will make 
An Téstal the most colorful event in Ireland's history. 


te THE PAGEANT OF ST. PATRICK «=—-e_- TOSTAL WORLD ANGLING 
te THE DUBLIN SPRING SHOW COMPETITION 

te WRELAMD’S FIRST FLORAL FESTIVAL 4 INTERNATIONAL GOLDEN 
te ALL-IRELAMD DRAMA FESTIVAL GOLF BALL COMPETITION 
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TOURIST _ INFORMATION BUREAU 


33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 


VISIT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT SOON, 
atid write Dept. L for your Téstal Pro- 
gram of Events and colorful literature. 


ISSUED BY FOsae faiice THE NATIONAL TOURIST PUBLICITY ORGANIZATION FOR IRELAND 





experiment. Pissaladiera is a tart 
baked with a filling of onions and 
tomatoes. Pan bagna is a slender loaf- 
of bread, split lengthwise and stuffed 
with onions, black olives, peppers 
and anchovies, then drenched with 
olive oil. 

Bouillabaisse is imitated every- 
where, but not even in the best 
kitchens of Paris does it approxi- 
mate the genuine, which owes its 
character to freshly caught fish and 
shellfish native to the Mediterranean. 
Other dishes worth sampling are: 
salade nicoise, ratatouille (eggplant, 
tomatoes, peppers, onions, baby 
squash, garlic, all cooked in oil) and, 
best of all, to my taste, the /oup de 
mer, a large fish resembling our sea 
bass, baked whole and brushed at 
your table with flaming twigs of 
fragrant fennel. 

There is space to mention only a 
few of the remaining regional treas- 
ures of the country. Normandy pro- 
vides the best butter in France, and 
some of the finest cheeses in the 
world. 

This is the lush dairyland which 
contributes to our pleasure Camem- 
bert, Pont I'Evéque and Livarot. 
Norman cooks pour cream into 
practically everything edible. 


In Bordeaux, cooking is based on 
the principle that food serves essen- 
tially to bring out the best qualities 
of a bottle of Haut Brion, Margaux, 
St. Emilion, or some other mag- 
nificent product of that great wine- 
growing section. A Bordelaise de- 
light is ice-cold oysters of Arcachon, 
with in-between bites of sausage, 
fiery with garlic and pepper. 

In the charming little restaurants 
of the chateau country, there will be 
specialties like poulet a la créme, pré- 
salé (mutton that has been raised in 
salt marsh pastures), ri/lettes and 
rillons (creamy patés of pork or 
goose breast and white wine), mate- 
lotes of river fish, brochets au beurre 
blanc, larks and pheasants and other 
game birds roasted on the spit. And 
a hundred exquisite little cheeses, 
nearly all of the goat’s-milk variety, 
with obscure names like Chavigny, 
Olivet, Chevrotin, Vendome de 
l’Orleanaise and St.-Maure de Tou- 
raine, 

Wherever possible, provincial 
French dishes should be experienced 
in the place of their origin. The next 
best place to eat them is in Paris, 
where many restaurants owe their 
reputation to regional specialties. 

Continued on Page 92 





Travel 


@ The words of travel have their own fascination, 
their own power to stir the blood with wanderlust and 
dreamy planning. If you've ever mooned over a 
’ Ho.ipay story, you need no further evidence. Be- 
W ords low, find a casual selection of some travel words 
touching chiefly upon touring abroad, together with 

some details of their background and meaning. 





Nowhere else can you see 
so much -- for so little 


Your dollar will really go places, when you visit 
San Antonio, romantic old city with over three centuries 
of exciting history. In a relaxing mild winter climate 
you can see the old blended with the new. You may take 
a gondola ride on the lazy winding San Antonio River or 
bask in the sun in one of the many plazas. The Alamo, 
symbol of Texas liberty; four other ancient Spanish 
missions; and the Governors’ Palace, where Spanish vice- 
roys once ruled, are all colorful reminders as romantic 
and dramatic past. See beautiful parks, a famous zoo, 
Randolph Air Force Base and other famous milita 
establishments. February events include Texas Open Golf 
Tournament; Livestock Show and Championship Rodeo; 
and the Grand Opera Festival with world renowned stars. 
Visit nearby dude ranches, Big Bend National 
Park, or the Gulf Coast. Via San Antonio is 
your best way to old Mexico, too. 


San Antonio 


WHERE Life 1s DIFFERENT 





For FREE illustrated book, write MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


751 insurance Building — Sen Antonio, Texas 
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Ticket, which you will want to have in the first place, comes from the French 
étiquette (ticket, label or tag) which, in another meaning, has given us our 
Anglicized etiquette. A nice thought, to realize that this strip of paper repre- 
sents, ideally, not only transport but courtesy. 


Stateroom was originally just that, a room of state, perhaps in a palace, for 
the accommodation of high-ranking guests. On shipboard it came to mean a 
room set aside for the captain or for other superior officers, and now, in a 
verbal triumph for Every Man a King, it stands for almost any private or 
even semiprivate sleeping apartment aboard a liner. 


Saloon has the same origin in French as the more stately salon. On shipboard 
it has nothing directly to do with swinging doors or sawdust on the floor, but 
designates a large public cabin for the social use of passengers. 


Steward in its first land-born meaning in English probably meant house- 
keeper. Afloat, it became the title of the storekeeper of the ship, and on a 
luxury liner, any one of a number of awesomely helpful gentlemen in uniform 
whose business is liaison with the ship’s passengers. 


Trunk, no matter how elegant in leather, or brass bound and shining black 
paint, has its origin in the woods, for a trunk first meant a chest or box 
fabricated from a tree trunk. 


Portmanteau, before we borrowed it from France, signified the official who 
carried the cloak of the prince. When it crossed the Channel into England 
it became a kind of lightweight bag designed for convenience in equestrian 
travel. Now it can be applied accurately to any suitcase that folds open at the 
center. 


Porter is from Latin via French ( portare L., porter F.) verbs which appro- 


 priately mean to carry. 


Passport is just as simple in origin as you would guess, an authorization in 
letter or document form to enable one to pass from port to port. 


Visa is the stamp on your passport signifying that you may visit the nation to 
which the stamp applies. It comes from French and Latin (visa from Latin 
videre, to see) and basically means that your credentials have been seen by an 
official of the nation involved, and approved. 
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“The Same to You...and Many of Them™ 


BLACK & WHITE « BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF + THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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gives you. more for your vacation 
dollar +o ond through 


LONDON 
PARIS 
COPENHAGEN 
ZURICH 
GENEVA 
GLASGOW 
EDINBURGH 
STUTTGART 
FRANKFURT 


DUSSELDORF 
/ COLOGNE 


BREMEN 
HAMBURG 


at no additional fare .. . 


How to visit 12 or more European cities 

for the round trip fare to only one. 

4 See London, Paris, Copenhagen and eight 
other cities on a trip to Geneva, for 
example, for just the Switzerland fare. 

Your choice of 54 extra-city trips to Europe 
and Near East. No fixed tours; you may 
visit any or all of the extra cities, just 

as you wish and for as long as you like. 
London and Paris included at no added 
fare in all Continental trips. 


Continued from Page 90 

For that matter you can get any- 
thing your appetite craves in Paris, 
except food that is typically Parisian. 
But of course in this capital of the 
culinary art, everything edible is 
prepared with unsurpassed skill and 
served with typical elegance. 


The most luxurious repasts in 
Europe, in the opinion of not a few 
qualified gastronomes, are served in 
Brussels. The menus and wine lists 
in the city’s many fine restaurants 
are as distinguished as any in Paris, 
and the cooking is largely derived 
from French grande cuisine. But the 
portions are more impressive and 
the recipes have a Lucullan richness. 
Belgians eat often, heavily and with 
gusto. Great quantities of Burgundy 
wines are imported, but the national 


drink is beer. The authentic smack of 


Belgian home cooking may be best 
savored in the following dishes: 
Flemish 


stew of 


carbonade 


beef, beer, 


(a sour-sweet 
onions and 


spices); hochepot (a variable sort of 


pot-au-feu, with mutton or other 
meat, green cabbage, potatoes and 
other vegetables); cétes de porc 
Bruxelloises (smothered pork chops 
with endives); heefsteak Ameéricaine 
(oddly enough, chopped raw meat 
with mayonnaise and spices); potage 


Brabangonne (cream soup of Brus- 
sels sprouts, onions and egg yolks); 
herrings served fresh, sour, deviled 
or in salads, and always with beer; 
boiled chicken and 
white wine in a creamy sauce, with 
julienne vegetables. 


waterzdie of 


A Londoner once told me, with a 
trace of bitterness in his manner, 
that the only good eating in England 
today was to be had at French and 
Italian restaurants. This was per- 
haps carrying understatement a bit 
too far. There is still fine food to be 
had in London pubs, clubs and the 
better eating places. For the best 
English cooking, though, you will 
have to wangle an invitation to some 
country house where the food is 
prepared simply and without foreign 
frills, but is sincerely British. 

In olden, golden times the English 
breakfast was a monument to hearty 
living. It is still generous compared 
to the frail Continental affair of 
café au lait and a roll. But English- 
men who remember those magnifi- 
cent prewar spreads dream fondly 
of the smoky kippers and bloaters, 
the rashers of bacon and platters of 
eggs, the thick chop, the grilled 
kidneys, porridge with heavy cream, 
and the fat sausages of mildly sea- 
soned pork. Visitors, however, will 








For the 


mood 


Many aficionados of whiskey-on-the-rocks have dubbed their favorite 
whistle wetter a New Fashioned. This way, they're sure the flavor and 
fragrance will be properly accented with Angostura. The recipe—Shake 
2 or 3 dashes of Angostura into a short robust-bottomed tumbler. Rotate 
to coat the sides. Then, add 3 cubes of ice, 1% oz. of your favorite 
potable (Rye, Bourbon, Scotch or Rum), plus a twist of lemon peel. 
It’s really an Old Fashioned minus the sugar, soda and muddling. To 
wit—a streamlined Old Fashioned and hence the name, New Fashioned. 
But, whether you call it a New Fashioned or just plain on-the-rocks- 
with-Bitters, the point to remember is the Angostura. It makes the drink. 


PENNYWISE TRIPS 


to 11 countries 
BELGIUM 
DENMARK 
ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
HOLLAND 
ITALY 


Six tours, for two or three-week 
vacations. Fly S-A-S overnight to Scotland 
... travel by steamer, coach or train 
through Europe. Wonderful hotels: little 
places around the corner with real European 
atmosphere. Superb meals, in spots 
Europeans pick for fine food. Round trip 
by air, hotels and meals, local travel and 
NORWAY 


sightseeing all included in one low-cost ticket. , Hy D 
SCOTLAND Your choice of Europe from Norway to ; = hy , 
N " } 














SWEDEN Naples... . for practically pennies. 
SWITZERLAND All trips and tours available year-round. 
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\ 
DIRECT TO \ 
YOUR MAIL 8OX 
New Ideas in \ 
Travel to Help \ 
You Plan! 


serves MORE CITIES 
in EUROPE than any 
transatlantic line 





Plan. with Your Thavel Agent 


He can give you these folders today 
or send coupon below to S-A-S 


SOUAVOINAVIAN AIRIIMES SYSTEM oor ciny 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. ee 
rr) 
Please send me items checked Dept. HI —" 
Passport 
Tips 
Nome —_———= - [) Alr-Seo 
Cruises 
Ski Trips 
] Schedules 
City & Fores 


Address “Everytime the same message 


—don’t forget the Angostura” 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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discover that English tea is still strong 
and fragrant, and the plainest break- 
fast will be fresh toast kept hot in a 
napkin, as well as the unbeatable bitter 
orange marmalade. 

The city man’s habitual luncheon of 
grilled chop or rump steak, boiled po- 
tato, one “veg,” pudding and a bit of 
Stilton cheese has dwindled in bulk, 
but its pattern is unaltered. Afternoon 
tea is an imperishable fixture whether 
in cottage kitchen, baronial mansion 
or the favorite teashop of the office 
worker. A handsome joint, whether of 
beef, mutton or pork, is still the 
crowning course of Sunday dinner. 
Good English cooks of the old school 
may possess a limited repertoire com- 
pared to their French counterparts, 
but they know how to do a rib roast to 
pink-and-brown perfection. Meat pies, 
hot or cold, are unique, especially the 
richly concentrated beefsteak and kid- 
ney, or the wonderful lark pie which 
used to be featured weekly at mascu- 
line haunts like Simpson’s and the Old 
Cheshire Cheese. 

But it is during the shooting season 
that British provender is lifted to 
epicurean levels. Nothing quite equals 
the full flavor of a young grouse, hung 
three or four days, stuffed with a ball 
of butter and lightly roasted in rashers 
of fat bacon. The bird is traditionally 
dished up on a gravy-soaked piece of 





toast which has been spread with its 
mashed liver. Grouse pie or grouse 
soufflé makes a magnificent supper, 
with a bottle of old claret. Partridge is 
roasted about the same way as grouse, 
and pheasant profits by a garniture of 
puréed chestnuts, braised celery or 
plain bread sauce. 

Here are some British specialties 
well worth tracking down: Whitstable 
or Colchester oysters; grilled Dover 
sole; fresh Scotch salmon with melted 


butter and thin-sliced cucumbers; 
poached turbot with egg sauce; Scotch 
barley broth; Scotch cockaleekie 


soup; roast beef with Yorkshire pud- 
ding and gravy; jugged hare; York- 
shire ham; Devonshire clotted cream; 
Melton Mowbray pie; Scotch mutton; 
Lancashire hot pot; Cornish pasties. 
The five great English cheeses are 
Cheddar, Cheshire, Stilton, Wensley- 
dale and Double Gloucester, and all of 
them go down beautifully with a flagon 
of ale or lager beer. 


Holland is the paradise of the solid 
eater. As in Paris, the busy streets of 
Amsterdam and The Hague are 
sprinkled with cafés, always crowded. 
But, unlike the French, who sip 
apéritifs or coffee, smoke, chat, or 
gaze idly at passing ankles, the Dutch 
come strictly to eat—before, during 
and after regular mealtime hours. Yet 


the Dutch, though noticeably well- 
upholstered, the most 
energetic and hardest-working people 
in Europe. The food seems exactly 
suited to the people. 

Dutch cooking is related to both 
German and Belgian, with exotic 
tropical strains borrowed from their 
overseas possessions—hot curries and 
condiments, ginger, pineapple, cocoa 
and a whole category of spicy and 
peppery foods which reach full expres- 
sion in the vast East Indian feast 
known rijsttafel. This intricate 
ceremonial dinner lasts hours, and is 
made up of a succession of small dishes 
containing chicken, shrimp, meat balls, 
fish of several kinds, curries, fried 
bananas, pickled onions, chutneys, 
peppers, grated coconut and peanuts. 
All of it is bedded down with boiled 
rice and flooded with good Holland 
beer. Fish and sea food dominate the 
national diet, and the herring is king. 
The Dutch devour herring at all hours 
of the day; pickled, 
smoked Plovers’ eggs, 
rarest of delicacies in other lands, are 
fairly plentiful in Holland during the 
month of April when their consump- 
tion is legalized. They are boiled 
rather hard, peeled, flattened in the 
palm of the hand, and then eaten like 
a muffin, presumably with closed eyes 
and a beatific smile. Holland beer is 


are among 


as 


fresh, sour, 


or cooked. 


of world-renowned quality, but the 
veritable essence of good living is 
Schiedam gin. It is always drunk 
straight to fully enjoy its aroma and 
elusive flavor. 


Switzerland, vacation spot of the 
world, sets an international table at 
which every guest may find the typical 
dishes of his homeland. Yet every one 
of the twenty-two Swiss cantons treas- 
ures ancient recipes of its own, In- 
fluenced by German, French or Italian 
traditions, according to the location 
The best known Swiss specialty is 
probably the fondue, a bubbling sym- 
phony of melted cheese, served in a 
glistening earthen casserole, usually as 
supper. 

Its ingredients vary, but one of 
the best calls for Gruyére or Emmen- 
taler, or a mixture of both, seasoned 
and made soulful with white wine, 
butter, a hint of garlic or onion, a 
pinch of flour, and often a sizable 
slug of fiery kirsch. 

When | invited to share a 
family fondue in Berne years ago, 
a dozen people, from white-bearded 
grossvater the youngest sprig, 
stood hungrily around the bowl. In 
turn we dipped into it chunks of bread 
stuck on forks, twirled the sizzling 
stulf around to cool it off, and gobbled 
it with swallows of cold white wine. 
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book Now / on the superb new liner 
OLYMPIA 


Sailing from New York 
to 


CHERBOURG 
SOUTHAMPTON 
BREMERHAVEN 

Jan. 6 


WEST INDIES & 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
CRUISES 
from New York 
Dec. 22, Jon. 27, 
Feb. 10, Feb. 26 


Magnificent 


the brand-new 23,000- 


ton T.S.S. “Olympia’! First Class 
like a fine club. Tourist Class boasts a 
beautiful, 


dren's play room, cafes, lounges, air- 


tiled pool, gym, chil- 


conditioned theater and upper-deck 
dining salon. Half Tourist Class 
Staterooms with only two berths 


many with private bath. 


See your Travel Agent or 


GREEK LINE sv crouen"o"™ 


8-10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


BOSTON * CLEVELAND * 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 





EXPLORE EUROPE 


in carefree luxury! 


driving 
your 
own 


RENAULT 


4 door 4 CV Sedan 


% Delivered in Poris 

ONLY 995 8 other models to $1895) 
RECOVER MOST OF COST 
SY RE-SALE! 


Renault sets you free from time tables —free 
to discover Europe's hidden country by-ways, 
little shops, inns, villages, the real people of 
Europe. And Renault stretches your vacation 
dollars to the limit! 


HERE'S HOW: Order your Renault here for 
delivery in Evrope at rock-bottom, tax-free 
prices. Your complete satisfaction is guaranteed 
by Europe's largest factory and most com- 
plete dealer service network. After a wonder- 
ful vacation, bring your Renault home or sell 
it, (Remember, Only French cars can be re- 
sold in France.) Get full details from any 
Renault dealer, or mail coupon today: 


RENAULT SELLING BRANCH, Inc. 

270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 

Please send me tull information on the 
Renault cor, ond the famous Renault plan 
tor European travel. No obligation 

00600RO eeeneeeesee 


Address. 
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"Charm Spot of the 
Deep South” 


RARE SHRUBS 

SUNNY VISTAS 
FLAMING AZALEAS 
MOSS-DRAPED OAKS 
SPARKLING FOUNTAINS 
EXQUISITE CAMELLIAS 


Presenting floral magnifi- 
cence in a superb natural 
setting, these matchless 
gardens— world-famous, 
world-praised—are rightly 
known as the “Gulf Coast's 
Major Year-Round Tour- 
ist Attraction.” Plan to see 
them now. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
COLOR FOLDER | 
| Barat Gardens, Dept. 0, Mobile, mu. | 


I'd like to see more of Bellingrath 
Cardens, Mail me your FREER color 
| jecture folder 


Address 


| 
Name 

| 

| 


“Where Beauty Knows No Season’ 
BELLINGRATH GARDENS 


MOBILE, ALABAM@s™ 





Because of its fine pasture and 
well-bred cows, Switzerland is noted 
for dairy products of every descrip- 
tion from cheese to milk chocolate. 
Alpine cooking is the substantial 
kind that puts heat and substance 
into mountain climbers and winter 
sportsmen. For rucksack meals on 
mountain trails there is durable, 
chewy hinderfleisch which is dry- 
cured beef, mutton or goat flesh. 
And for the famished skier at day’s 
end, a bowl of smoking hot cheese 
soup, a dish of sweet-and-sour calves 
liver, or the mammoth Bernerplatte, 
loaded with salted meats, boiled po- 
tatoes and winy sauerkraut. 


Of the three Scandinavian na- 
tions, Denmark has the richest and 
most “Continental” cuisine. Na- 
ture’s abundance makes life easier 
in Denmark, and the Danes, a sunny 
and industrious race, know how to 
take full advantage of their bless- 
ings. Their love of the table is 
summed up in a humorous Danish 
remark: “Roast goose makes won- 
derful eating. The trouble is that a 
goose is too much for one person 
and not enough for two.” 

The visitor to Copenhagen usu- 
ally goes straight to Oskar David- 
sen’s famous restaurant for his first 
meal. There he receives an intima- 
tion of the lively Danish appetite 
when he is confronted with a menu 
more than three feet long, offering 
172 dishes on the smorrebrod course 
alone. Most of these temptations are 
open-face sandwiches whose prepa- 
ration requires not only an inex- 
haustible larder but a large staff of 
culinary workers. Among the popu- 
lar items is a pyramid of 200 thumb- 
nail-size shrimps in a cocktail sauce. 

The cold buffet at many of Copen- 
hagen’s 2000 restaurants is a carnival 
of meats and fishes, arranged in fan- 
tastically elaborate designs. Snowy 
linen, delicate crystal, fine china and 
soft candlelight are utilized with a 
charm that will linger long in the 
memory of foreign guests. 

Denmark is the dairy and provi- 
sion shop of Europe. Bacons, hams 
and cheeses are exported to all parts 
of the Continent, and the Danes are 
especially proud of their butter. 
After the smorrebrod come such 
notable Danish dishes as beer soup, 
frikadeller (meat balls), roast goose 
stuffed with prunes and potatoes, 
stegt svinekam (roast pork with red 
cabbage), rddgrdd med fléde (currant 
and raspberry juice thickened with 
sago), and the fascinating coterie of 
Danish pastry which is usually 
heaped with whipped cream, and 
served with some of the best coffee in 
Europe. Danes are perhaps the 
greatest beer drinkers on earth, and 
anyone who has tasted draught 
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Carlsberg or Tuborg will understand 
why. The universal hard liquor is 
aquavit, downed ice cold and often 
chased with beer. 

The Swedes and Norwegians are 
austere trenchermen compared with 
the Danes. Norwegian climate is 
harsh, and there is less variety of 
vegetables, meats and fruits. Freshly 
caught Norwegian fish and pink 
smoked salmon, however, are every- 
day staples which would be rated as 
delicacies elsewhere. Herring is on 
every table. The cheeses are remark- 
able, and include the widely exported 
gammelost, gjetost and mysost. And 
there are the wild arctic raspberries, 
which are found only in the far 
north; they are yellow at maturity 
and taste indescribably sweet. 

Sweden’s leading contribution to 
fine eating is the famous smdrgds- 
bord, literally “bread and butter 
table,” but actually an enormous 
buffet of hot and cold edibles. The 
unlimited smdrgasbord of prewar 
days is now a thing of the past. In the 
less expensive restaurants it is now 
called assietter, a modest selection of 
hors d'oeuvres like pickled or 
smoked herring, liver paste, sliced 
ham or sausage, vegetables, salad 
and cheese. In more luxurious places, 
it is known as delikatessassietter, and 
may comprise several kinds of her- 
ring, sardines, smoked salmon, 
smoked eel, prawns and a tray of as- 
sorted cheeses and biscuits. Arter och 
fldsk (yellow split-pea soup with 
pork) is a Thursday dish, followed 
by thin pancakes and lingonberries— 
the cranberries native to all Scandi- 
navian countries. 


Festive eating has returned to 
Germany, or at least to that western 
portion which welcomes the tourist. 
An infallible sign of this national 
comeback is the forest of sausages 
which decorates every meat store, 
filling the counters and dangling 
fatly from the rafters. The speisekarte 
in restaurants and beer halls is al- 
most as gigantic as in prewar days. 
Its margins are often decorated with 
sepia sketches of obese diners stuffing 
themselves at loaded tables, bosomy 
mermaids caressing giant lobsters, 
spitted chickens dripping gravy, 
Cupid carving a ham, and all the 
other familiar German symbols of a 
full stomach and a buzzing head. 

The chefs of Munich, Frankfurt, 
Hamburg and West Berlin are proud 
of their skill in producing specialties 
of other nations. On the menu of 
the famous Restaurant Walterspiel 
in Munich are listed dishes like 
roast beef Baltimore, salmon Nor- 
wegian style, trout nicoise, risotto 
Milanaise and entrec6te marchand 
du vin. But, if you yearn for the 
flavor of the old Germany, you will 
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EUROPE for $975.00 


The finest of tailor-made rout- 
ings for travel with a Courier, 
including England, Holland, 
Picture-town of Rothenburg in 
Germany, the scenic beauties of 
Switzerland, the Wonders of Ital- 
ian Antiquity, Riviera, walled- 
city of Carcassonne, Pau in the 
foothills of the Pyrenees, Biarritz, 
San Sebastian in Spain, and Paris! 
Departures Limited. 
Schedules between April and October. 
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TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
John Hancock Building Boston, Mass. 
Member American Society of Travel Agents 


























OTO and Olson's pend Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings March thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY ond QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
SELECT TOURS, Tourist Class, only $1295 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1525 up. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, Fist Classonly $1875 up. 
47 to 70 days. Small partes. For best 
eccommatetions, RESERVE NOW! 
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have to try the cooking of Bavaria, 
Baden, Hesse and the Rhineland. 

To list German sausages would 
take a page, but here are a few of 
them: the delectable weisswurscht of 
Munich (a white sausage filled with 
calves’ brains, spleen and veal); 
Franconian rostbratwiirste (crack- 
ling pork sausage grilled over hot 
coals); Niirnberger bratwiirst/; West- 
phalian bdb/utwurst; Frankfurter 
wurstchen (originals of our hot dogs); 
Bremen pink elwurst (made of cracked 
oats and bacon cubes); Braun- 
schweiger metiwurst and knackwurst. 
Some of these are eaten plain; others 
come solidly flanked with lentils, 
sauerkraut, mashed potatoes, dump- 
lings or mashed peas. 

Americans are better acquainted 
with German cooking than any 
other kind, but at home we rarely 
encounter true provincial delicacies 
like aalsuppe, the eel soup of Ham- 
burg, or Himmel und Erde, a trifling 
Rhineland delicacy of mashed pota- 
toes and applesauce, eaten with 
fried black pudding and onions. 
Westphalian pfefferpotthast is a spicy 
stew of beef, onions, breadcrumbs, 
herbs and hot peppercorns. Bremer 
kucken-ragout is a ragout of chicken 
with sweetbreads, veal meat balls, 
asparagus, clams and peas. Notable 
specialties are the hams and bacons 
of Westphalia, the lobsters and oys- 
ters of Hamburg and Bremen, Pom- 
eranian smoked goose breast, Dres- 
den sto//en, and the huge apple pan- 
cakes served almost everywhere. 

Germany is still the heaven of the 
beer drinker. St. Gambrinus reigns 
as of old in the beer halls of Munich, 
and the annual Oktoberfest has been 
revived with all its legendary feats 
of guzzling and gorging. For more 
delicate palates, the wines of the 
Rhineland, Moselle and the Pa- 
latinate again pour in golden streams. 


The happiest Americans I encoun- 
tered on my most recent travels were 
a middle-aged couple who occupied 
an adjoining table one gay evening 
at Alfredo’s restaurant in Rome. 
They were mopping up a large plat- 
ter of the wonderful noodles and 
cheese. The man caught my eye as he 
twirled a forkful at arm’s length in 
the approved Alfredo manner, and 
smiled at me a wide Kansas smile. 
Then he said: “We visited the Colos- 
seum this morning, lunched at Pas- 
setto’s and spent the afternoon at the 
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In 1954, as in 1953, people who travel buses will prefer THRU- 
LINERS. Relaxing in the same deep cushioned seat... on the 
same comfort-conditioned bus all the way thru without a change 

. means faster service and more enjoyable travel. TRAIL- 
WAYS THRU-LINERS are America’s finest Thru-Buses. 
Prove it to yourself next time you take a trip. Call your friendly 
Trailways agent for information about thru-liner service every- 
where. Ask him about the economical charter service and package 
expres; service, too! 
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Vatican. And now we're eating this 
terrific stuff at Alfredo’s! All in all yp os ‘oa 
7 ida , - TRAILWAYS, Dept. H-14, 108 WN. Stote St 
it’s been a wonderful day.” Chicago, Hl. | om interestéd in o 
Which proved to me all over again ee See ee tw 
that food in Europe, to those who FROM 
understand and love it, can provide pe 
P THE ROUTE OF THE THRU-LINERS LEAVING DATE 
pleasures at least as memorable as NAME 
ancient monuments, cathedrals and ome aseness 
P ity STATE 
masterpieces of art. THE END 
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THE MEANING 
OF EL ROPE 
Continued from Page 31 


Great are matters of the mind, but 
greater still are such values as liberty, 
justice, equality, freedom of utter- 
ance, religious tolerance, and democ- 
racy. Europe, from the Agora in 
Athens to Runnymede on_ the 
Thames, is the land where most of 


these inestimable heritages had their — 


birth and development; and the 
thoughtful traveler is imprecsc 1 
most of all by the reminders of thc °e 
ancient principles and aspirations. 

He will find these reminders in a 
thousand places and monuments, 
the chief glory of the elder nations. 
Poor indeed is the pilgrim who can 
stand before the Parthenon, or in 
the Sistine Chapel, or under the roof 
of the House of Commons, without 
feeling moved by the mighty forces 
which represent. The 
visitor may gain a sudden revelation 
of the spiritual wealth of the past 
in less conspicuous spots. Perhaps it 
will come in viewing Thorwaldsen’s 


these sites 


wounded lion at Lucerne, emblem of 
the heroism of the Swiss Guard; in 
Paris, standing at Pasteur’s tomb; 
in seeing the streets of Stratford 
thronged with visitors from every 
land on earth; or perhaps in Lon- 
don, gazing at the statue of Nurse 
Edith with its unforget- 
table quotation, “Patriotism is not 
enough.” There are European battle- 
fields from Marston Moor to Mara- 
thon where the spirit of Liberty 
walks all but visibly. In Rome, mod- 
ern Italy has lifted a statue to Gior- 
dano Bruno. “The country to which 


Cavell, 


he looked forward raises this monu- 
ment to Giordano Bruno on the 
spot where he was burned”’—so runs 
the inscription. A bas relief shows 
him at his trial, uttering the proud 
words: “Perchance | hear this sen- 
tence with less fear than you pro- 
nounce it.’ Seeing that monument, 
no one can help thinking of the long 
battle for freedom of thought, belief 
and expression. 

We have offered many reasons for 
going to Europe, for turning east; 
but one of the most important re- 
mains—to have a good time. Let us 
by all means go to Europe for re- 
freshment, gaiety, and entertain- 
ment. With its restaurants and thea- 
ters, its fetes and exhibitions, and 
its endless alternations of scenery 
and manners, it offers them in full 
store. In fact, a trip to Europe 
We need not think 
too deliberately of our blood ties, 
share in European _his- 
tory, of the standards which will 
correct our provincialism, of our 


demands fun. 


of our 


debt in letters, art, and ideas, and of 


our spiritual inheritance. These con- 
siderations will steal upon us while 
we are enjoying ourselves. If we 
have wit and vitality, we cannot 
travelabout Europe without being re- 
minded of such values at every turn. 

For Europe has an_ unfailing 
magic; age cannot wither, nor cus- 
tom stale, its infinite variety. The 
traveler sits looking at Capri lying 
like a fairy isle upon a sea with the 
soft bloom of grapes, the Vesuvian 
cone and the Sorrentine mountain 
in the background etherealized by 
distance. As the sun drops into the 
haze, the scene takes on the gorgeous 





What are 
You Doing 
Christmas Eve? 


Going to trim the tree... 
visit close friends ex- 
change gifts to be opened 
the next day? 

Wonderful plans for the 
beginning of a gay holiday 
season! BUT HOLD ON! Will 
your Christmas shopping be 
done by Christmas Eve? 

If you give HOLIDAY gift 
subscriptions, you'll have lots 
of time for the festivities. For 
HOLIDAY gifts are ideal— 
there are no_ last-minute 
shopping lines, no gift wrap- 
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There’s a handy order 
form in nearly every copy of 
this issue. Simply fill it in and 
mail with your remittance 
TODAY! Colorful Christmas 
cards in your name will an- 
nounce your thoughtful Holi- 
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hues of a landscape by Turner. Or 
the traveler sits dining at La Tour 
d’Argent, gazing at Notre-Dame 
and the Seine, and thinking of the 
diverse throngs that have moved up 
and down ihe streets in the long 
centuries since Victor Hugo’s Qua- 
simodo made the cathedral his for- 
tress. Or he stands on Trinity 
Bridge, over the Cam, its waters 
filled with punting couples. Before 
him stretches the august Gothic ex- 
panse of Si. John’s College; on the 
right is Wren’s incomparable Li- 
brary of Trinity, and the chapel with 
its statues of Newton, Macaulay, 
and Tennyson; to the left are the 
gardens and the splendid avenue of 
elms. The chimes of St. Mary's 
Church fall softly on his ear, pre- 
cisely as Bacon and Milton heard 
them. In such places, we draw in - 
the meaning of Europe with the 


very air we breathe. rHE END 
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MOVIES 


Continued from Page 18 


lievable characters to the stresses of 


war was admirable: and Virginia 
Leith could give most of the Coast 
sirens lessons in projecting tremu- 
lous sex. Metro’s Julius Caesar was a 
gallant try, but disappointing. 
Shakespeare’s words will always 
have a ringing excitement, but here 
it was the excitement of an excel- 
lent high-school recitation rather 
than of living drama. Among other 
good pictures that might have come 
to the top in a year of less high 
quality: Young Bess (Jean Simmons 
as the Virgin Queen in her hoyden 
youth), The Sword and the Rose 
(Richard Todd and delectable Glynis 
Johns, both excellent in a Tudor 
swashbuckler), The Actress (Jean 
Simmons again in a charming screen 
version of Ruth Gordon’s stage suc- 
cess, Years Ago). 

It was a good year for musicals. In 
addition to The Band Wagon, there 
was Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, rich, 
colorful, laugh-filled and amply 
buttressed (if that is the word) by 
Marilyn Monroe and Jane Russell. 


And Call Me Madam, with the 


brassy and indestructible charm of 


Ethel Merman. And Kiss Me Kate, 
shown in both 3-D and flat versions 
and delightful in both. 

It was a good year for foreign 
films, too, even if none of the im- 
ports came up to top quality. I'd 
nominate the Rank record of the 
Coronation as the best film to come 
from England and bet that, in its 
own niche of historical reporting, it 
will live as long as any film made. Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s singing debut in 
The Beggars’ Opera would have 
been a stand-out in any season; a 
good movie though a little special- 
ized in appeal. The Cruel Sea and 
The Captain's Paradise dealt with 
the perils of seafaring in different, 
but both convincing ways. 

Italy had its usual crop of inter- 


esting contributions, again none of 


them up to the classic impact of, say, 
Open City, but most of them well 
worth seeing. For a partial memory 
list: Anna (with Mangano), Bellis- 
sima (with Magnani), Rome // 
O'Clock (a grim and compelling look 
at Rome’s working girls) and O.K, 
Nero (a rude and diverting, belly- 
laughing rib at Quo Vadis ”). 

And that’s the year. The obvious 
and hopeful moral is that good pic- 
tures will continue to draw money 
to the box office, no matter how 
many technical gimmicks may be 
developed. I think this lesson is as 
well understood in Hollywood as in 
the seats of the critical paladins of the 
East. And, if so, it’s something to 


cheer about. THE END 
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The new SUD EXPRESS saves 3'% hours 
between Paris, Madrid and Lisbon. 
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in the world... Paris to Bordeaux. 
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The flavor of the Catawba, its ripened-to- 
oe aos goodness, is in every drop of 

eier’s Isle St. George Sauterne. 
With every sip, this Prince of Wines 
puts its best foot (and yours) forward 
to your guests .. . makes every-day meal-time 
and home-time more enjoyable 
... today, or any day. 
There’s a ‘‘difference’’ in every drop of 
Meier’s Isle St. George Sauterne. 
Why? Because, Meier’s recognizes 
the importance of good grapes 
to good wine . . . then scientifically 
employs Old-World Ao 
wine making knowledge 4 
of the centuries. , 
You too, like so many 
dre doing, should get 
better acquainted 
with this 
“difference’’. 
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What do they do on a rainy night in Cupri? 


Which is more popular— 


American-baiting or bullfighting? 


Here are the sports, the pastimes 


and all the pleasures that keep 


‘urope Amused 


or a continent which to many Americans seems the 
home of tragedy and chaos, Europe has a wide assort- 
ment of amusements. Europeans play a great variety 
of games—football (soccer), boules, croquet, golf, 
tennis, squash, pelota, field and ice hockey; they go 
in for roulette, chemin-de-fer and canasta; they watch 
boxing matches, bullfights, bicycle and automobile 
races, wrestling, jujitsu, dog races, horse races (flat, 
jumping and trotting); they hunt deer, chamois, wild boar, wolves, 
pheasant, doves, rabbit, quail, and larks; they fish with a dry fly for 
trout and, equipped with underwater glasses, snorkels and spring 
guns, they spear octopus and loup; they ski on water and snow and 
figure-skate; they climb Alps (the newspapers keep a running count 
of the casualties, like the runs-batted-in records for the major 
leagues—by the end of the season last summer there were well over 
250 dead mountain climbers); they ride to hounds; they scull on the 
Arno, the Tiber, the Seine, and the Nivelle; they have regattas off the 
Isle of Wight and in the harbors of Anzio and St.-Jean-de-Luz; they 
bobsled and explore caves and grottoes; they fence and play chess 
and do a great deal of Sunday painting (English maiden ladies and 
almost everybody in France); they take cures at five hundred different 
watering places for troubles of the liver, for rheumatism, arthritis, 
obesity, nervous palpitations and unhappy love affairs; they look at 
television (in England) and complain about not being able to look 
at television almost every place else. Unashamedly egg-headed, they 
haunt museums and go to lectures on Proust and Kierkegaard; 
unashamedly simple, they camp, in family groups, in little uncom- 
fortable tents on every available plot of ground along the borders of 
their seas and oceans and streams during the summer holidays and 
patronize little one-family traveling circuses whose personnel live 
in a truck parked next to the ragged performance tent and do strong- 
man acts (papa), trapeze acts (mamma and daughter), and bicycle 
tricks (son-in-law), and juggling exhibitions (everybody), after which 
the hat is passed for contributions. 

With these and a thousand other diversions, some of which are 
more likely to be described on police blotters than in the pages of a 
family magazine, they exercise the fundamental human love of fun, 
ward off boredom and console themselves for their humdrum cares 


- 


For the visitor, the first and chief pleasure of Europe 

is simply being there, is savoring the improbable excitement of 
finding oneself suddenly in the middle of history, in the 
middle of the sights and colors and motion of a Venetian canal. 


by Irwin Shaw 


but they never forget that the chief pleasure of Europeans at the 
moment is simply breathing. 

They have killed each other so abundantly during the years of 
this century and the prospect of even more widespread obliteration 
is sO imminent in their minds, that merely waking up in the morn- 
ing and taking a good deep breath is the equivalent for them of 
a whole season in a de luxe hotel on the Riviera for their grand- 
fathers, fifty years ago 

This is, of course, a fairly recent development. Up until 1939 the 
most entertaining activity for Europeans was invasion. The fad of 
the armed tour of your neighbor's country is even older than chess 
and has been enjoyed by a considerably greater number of people. 
It is a fad that has swept different countries at different times, and 
even such presently mild and pacific people as the Swedes, the Danes, 
and the Dutch on occasion have succumbed to it. The pleasure of 
crossing a frontier with a weapon in your hand is a profound one 
and it has the added advantage that as one advances in years it can 
still be indulged in and does not have to be given up on doctor’s 
orders, like singles in tennis or high diving. Also, like the most 
satisfactory of other pleasures, such as childbearing and the creation 
of works of art, invasion carries with it the sweet increments of honor 
in the community and the moral reassurance that even while you are 
amusing yourself you are bringing solid benefits to many of 
your fellow citizens. 

From the time of the Greek city-states until today, the sight or a 
map has made Europeans itch. The itch is much the same as the one 
that afflicts housewives as they survey a newly rented house—and 
it can be assuaged in much the same way—by moving the furniture, 
or in the case of Europeans, the frontiers, around. As excuse for her 
pushing and hauling, the housewife mutters things like “Conversa- 
tion groups,”’ and “A good corner for the piano.”” The European 
cries things like “Glorylibertyhistoricalboundariesourdestinytheties 
ofbloodthekingtheemperorl|DucederFuehrerwewilldiebutnever 
surrender!” 

But since Hiroshima, invasion has lost a great deal of its attrac- 
tion. It is one thing to move the piano from the alcove to the wall 
opposite the dining room. It is quite a different thing to move it and 
have it explode in your face when you sit down to play. So today 







































Europeans have had to distract themselves with 
secondary pursuits of happiness 

Easily the most popular of these substitute di- 
versions 1s complaining about Americans. It is 
one of those perfect games which can be played 


on any size court, in any weather, indoors or out, 
and by young and old alike. Anyone can learn it 
in less than a half hour, it costs nothing to play, 


and it has a good democratic basis, because 
players can be found, in droves, in any walk 
of life, any place from the tip of the Hebrides 
to the shores of the Dardanelles. And the 
crowning beauty of the game is that every 
player -wins, every time 

Merely to skim the list of the most popular 
opening gambits gives a fair idea of the wide 
possibilities of development in the hands of ex- 
perts who have been practicing this game more or 
less steadily for ten years: Americans are too 
generous, Americans are too stingy; Americans 
give their money to the wrong people (if you are 
Italian, the wrong people are the French, the Eng- 
lish, the Germans, the Belgians— if youare French, 
you deduct French from the list and add Italian 
If you are German you deduct German and add 
French, etc.); Americans are too insular, Amer- 
icans travel too much; Americans do not try to 
learn foreign languages, Americans speak foreign 
languages with an accent; Americans are too war- 
like, Americans come into wars too late; Amer- 
icans drink Coca-Cola, Americans drink gin, 
Americans drink whisky; Americans are not 


religious enough, Americans are fanatically 


puritanical; Americans are too hard-boiled, 
Americans are naively idealistic; Americans don't 
know how to make love, Americans make love 
too much; Americans are too fond of money, 
Americans throw their money around too easily; 
Americans 

All this is linked with another of Europe's 
favorite amusements sitting, preferably at a cafe 
table, and preferably in a place past which thou- 
sands of people are slowly surging. The sitting 
position has reached what is probably its highest 


degree of perfection in Europe and a good Euro- 
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Cycling fans go crazy when the Tour de France zips past. 


pean seated at a table with a glass in his hand has 
an air of naturalness and oneness 
man, chair, table and glass being carved out of a 
single material—that Western authors used to 
describe when presenting their cowboy heroes 
and their horses 

Girl-watching and girl-following, which are 


not unknown as hobbies on the American side of 


the ocean, are highly thought of as leisure-hour 
pursuits, especially in the Latin countries of Eu- 
rope. In Rome, particularly, where the girls to be 
watched and followed are of an extraordinary, 
blossomy beauty and where the luxurious Italian 
sun forces them into the most becoming and re- 
vealing of light dresses, it is a not uncommon 
sight to see a pretty young woman striding along 
a sidewalk, eyes strictly ahead of her, followed, 
in the street, by two or three automobiles, moving 
at a respectful walking pace, each car with two or 
three languid, dark-eyed young men, who say 
nothing, who do not toot so much as one toot on 
the horn, as they accompany the girl, more as a 
disinterested gesture of admiration for her 
beauty than for any other reason, to her destina- 
tion. Italian women, having been born to it, can 
take it without a flicker of the eyelid, but foreign 
visitors have been known to be flustered by these 
vibrant, though silent, corteges. There was a 
young Swiss actress in Rome, with bright red 
hair and superb legs, who swore that she visited 
her native Zurich whenever she could merely for 
the satistaction of walking around the city and 
arriving at her destination unaccompanied by 
squads of hot-eyed, dark young men. The Swiss, 
it is true, sometimes follow girls, but they gener- 
ally do it on skis, and the swiftness of the move- 
ment, combined with the cold weather and the 
necessary layers of sweaters, gives the perform- 
ance a bulky wholesomeness that would seem 
terribly ingenuous to an Italian 

Ruin-visiting and taking four hours for lunch 
are two amusements that are often combined by 
the simple expedient of placing a good restaurant 
within easy walking distance of crumbling arches 
and fallen capitals. On the same afternoon you 


a sense of 


can feed the glutton that lurks in the best of us on 
spaghetti with clam sauce and tiny roast legs of 
lamb, one per person, and an open carafe of local 
wine and then nourish the spirit by strolling over 
scraps of ancient mosaics and reciting from the 
stages of Roman amphitheaters while enjoying 
the melancholy pleasure of reflecting on the tran- 
sitoriness of glory. The most ardent visitors of 
ruins in present-day Europe are, not unnat- 
urally, the Germans, those experts at demolish- 
ment, who arrive, in droves, in shiny new tourist 
buses, and methodically tramp through Paestum 
and Hadrian’s villa, guidebooks in hand, peer- 
ing at the truncated arches sticking up into the 
sky and at the names and addresses of boys 
from Texas that were scratched on the walls 
during the war. 

A similar and widely popular pleasure is ob- 
tained from scrambling around medieval fortress 
towns, which were built to be impregnable to 
siege and which fell with sorrowful regularity 
almost every time an army appeared on the other 
side of the moat. Vacationers stare at the torture 
chambers and the holes in the stone through 
which molten lead was poured on the heads of at- 
tackers and have the opportunity of congratulat- 
ing themselves on how far we have come since 
those simple days. 

Before World War II, there was a great deal 
of holiday sight-seeing over old battlefields, but 
the introduction of the armored column and the 
airplane in the last war scattered thé marks of 
conflict so generously over the face of the Conti- 
nent as to make the evidence of war as common 
as bread and wine, and now only the most nos- 
talgic veterans bother any longer to trace once 
more the precise lines of battle and the sad, silent 
places where so much blood was sh¢d 

As a change of pace they can watch fishing nets 
being blessed in the morning outside Vauban’s 
wall at the port of Antibes and fireworks at night 
and whole towns in the#?yrenees turning out on 
the fete of Saint Jean to march behind their 
priest, all the little girls in white and the men in 


berets and their Continued on Page 103 
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Cambridge delight: spring and punts. 


Boules passes many a sunny hour at Avignon. 


In Spain the matador sometimes comes off second best 


Belgian anglers calmly wait out their fish in a rainstorm 





Some even /ike small-town cricket in Britain. 
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Continued from Page 100 Sunday best, 
carrying their hunting guns. Singing, they walk 
gently on green rushes that are laid thickly in 
the streets, between houses decked with bleached 
bed and table linen, so that little stone mountain 
towns are transformed, for that one day, into 
something pure and light, responding in a rest- 
less shimmer of snowy cloth to the summer wind. 
Then there will be target shooting and dancing 
in the town square and electric-scooter rides 
in the small fairs and the throwing of confetti 
and perhaps a folkloric competition in which 
nearly a hundred couples dance the fandango, 
six couples at a time, always the same steps 
and always to the same thin tune, for a prize 
of ten thousand francs. 

For the more elegant trade there are the in- 
numerable galas, usually on the terraces of casi- 
nos, in the fashionable summer resorts, at which 
high-priced acts from Paris entertain and highly 
decorative ladies show tanned bare shoulders and 
their most flashing jewels. For the same trade and 
in the same places there are curious competitions 
in which fine automobiles and pretty models in 
enormous ball gowns are entered in teams, the 
most eye-catching combination of Fiat or Jaguar 
or Lancia or Mercedes cum-model-cum-dress 
rolling off with a silver cup, to the applause of en- 
thusiasts of machinery and beauty who have ar- 
rived in drab Citroens or Renault quatre-chevaux. 

Automobiles in general are regarded in Europe 
much more than in America as occasions for 
sport, and road races, in which long stretches 
of highway between cities are blocked off by 
the police, are common; and heaven help the 
poor motorist or pedestrian who inadvertently 
wanders onto the asphalt while the little cars 
are pushing a hundred and seventy kilometers 
an hour over the back of the Apennines or on 
the approaches to Milan. 

Bicycle races, especially such protracted ones as 
the Tour de France, which keeps the country in 
front-page hysteria for twenty-five days, have a 
curious attraction for Europeans. Coppi, the pro- 
fessional champion of Europe, commands a fer- 
vent devotion that Babe Ruth, even in the year he 
hit sixty home runs, never approached. Along 
with such political legends as Viva Mussolini and 
Viva il Re on the walls of Italian towns, one finds 
in equal profusion Viva Coppi, printed in loyal, 
expensive paint. Just what it is that excites Euro- 
peans, who see a thousand bicyclists a day, in the 
spectacle of twenty or thirty men in shorts flash- 
ing by them on their wheels and vanishing for 
another year, is a little difficult to understand— 


The festive air, the gallant little touch 
of gala, is visible again and again in Europe, 
extends even to commerce, and catches you always 
by surprise. You find it in the bright array 

of flags over the ancient cheese market 

at Gouda, Holland (/e/?), in the two teams 

of horses which you glimpse in Salzburg (below) 
... one real, the other splashed on a wall. 
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Europe's great sporting events—races, tourneys, 
hunts, regattas and meets——have almost 
regained their full prewar glory. Sometimes, 
though, there occurs the awkward moment, the 
slight reminder that all is not as carefree 

as it once was: on the platform at Waterloo, 

a Startled soldier stares at an elegant 


couple, pleasure bound on the Ascot Special 


but they will rise early and travel miles and stand 


by the roadside for hours for the brief moment of 


joy when the sweating men pump by, followed by 


their train of handlers in cars loaded with spare 
bicycles, bandages, liniments, refreshments and 
advertising matter 

This lack of appreciation is reciprocated by 
Europeans when it comes to their judgment of 
American sports. For the most part, they regard 
baseball as most Americans regard cricket—as a 
languorous and almost completely static exercise 
whose hold on the otherwise kinetic American 
public ts absolutely incomprehensible. American 
football, which, like baseball, has been demon- 
strated to them by the Army, also seems to them 
a muddled, molasses-slow game, in which most 
of the playing time ts spent in secret conference 
among the players who then expend a great deal 
of effort to run two or three puzzling and un- 
profitable yards. The players, too, seem ludi- 
crously overprotected, with their helmets and 
pads, to people who are used to secing their own 
Rugby players make head-on tackles protected 
by nothing more than a jersey and thin cotton 
shorts. Interference with potential tacklers ts not 
permitted in Rugby and it is next to impossible 
io deseribe to a European the bone-crushing ef- 
fects of two-hundred pounders combining in a 
high-low block on a guard in the center of the line. 

Professional soccer football evokes the same 
mass loyalties and passions in Europe that the 
National and American League races produce in 
America and there are certain league towns tn 
France in which riot police are stationed around 
the field as a common precaution should a de- 
cision unluckily go against the home team. Games 
between teams that represent different countries 
have the usual result of most international events 
of fanning latent mistrust to a wartime pitch. 
When France sent its team to Ireland last year 
and they were beaten, the stories in the French 
newspapers about the play, the refereeing, the 
behavior of the crowd, and the condition of the 
ficld were very much in the same tone that, in 
other matters, prepare the way for the recall of 
ambassadors before the outbreak of hostilities 
The most spectacular exception to the usual ex- 
hibition of sullen patriotic touchiness came tn the 
first game since the war to be played by teams 
representing those old antagonists, France and 
Germany. The game was played in Paris and six 
thousand police were on hand in case of excessive 
displays of sportsmanship. There were about ten 
thousand German rooters, most of them in long 
green raincoats and Tyrolean hats, who seemed 
to be nudging cach other and whispering, “You 
should have seen this Continued on Page 106 
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To be sure, a beach is only a beach and a sun 
tan is simply a sun tan, no matter where 

in the world you encounter them. But still 
there is something extra, something 
special about the sun and the surf in Europe, 
particularly when they are converging on 
that expensive strip of sand called Biarritz 
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Continued from Page 104 place the last time we 
marched into it.” The French team wore the 
national tricolor, but the German team tactfully 
merely wore black and white and equally tact- 
fully lost, although the German goalie, with a 
deplorable lack of diplomacy, almost single- 
handed held the French team at bay until the last 
ten minutes of the game. But the Germans kept 
the crowd in a tolerant humor first by never look- 
ing as though they had a chance to win the game 


and second by rushing over and picking up any 
Frenchmen who had been inadvertently bowled 
over in the heat of play with the same solicitude 
as if the fallen Frenchmen had been their own 
mothers. 


Tennis tournaments, which in America and 
England are generally conducted with such 
hushed mannerliness that you come out itching, 
are quite a different proposition among extrovert 
sportsmen of France and Italy, where every de- 
cision by a linesman on balls within one foot of 
the chalk is likely to be loudly commented upon 
and where players falling back under lobs have to 
become used to approximately the same amount 
of noise that you might hear from a football 
crowd at home at the moment when the safety 
man is preparing to receive a long punt with the 
two ends bearing down upon him. 

It is at bullfights, of course, that crowds reach 
the apotheosis of crowdishness. Spaniards in gen- 





eral have a fine disdain for anyone who shows any 
interest in keeping alive and their feeling for a 
matador who demonstrates, even fleetingly, that 
he might like to be around that night to eat his 
dinner is expressed in picturesque insults and a 
rain of cushions and bottles into the ring. Amer- 
icans at bullfights, of whom there are an increas- 


ing number each year, have their own elaborate 
ritual, most of which consists of quoting to each 
other passages from Death in the Afternoon, with 
an air of spontaneity, as though they had just 
thought those clipped, heroic thoughts them- 
selves. They also spend a good deal of time, be- 
tween O/és, in explaining to each other why, re- 
ally, the bullfight is not essentially cruel and that 
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the bull actually derives a great deal of pleasure 
from the exhibition. 

At boxing matches, however, the crowds are 
surprisingly mild in their demands for blood and 
are only moved to disapproval by a maneuver 
which is regarded with leniency in America—the 
clinch. American fighters, who are otherwise very 
popular in Europe, and who are used to diving 
lovingly into their opponent's arms when tagged 
on the jaw, are mournfully surprised at the chorus 
of boos and the referee's bitter protests when, 
glassy-eyed and rubber-kneed, they snuggle up to 
their men for a moment's holiday from punish- 
ment. It is the contention of European followers 
of the sport that when a fighter has been brought 


to the point of a Knockout he is in honor bound to 
let the other man have every possible opportunity 
of capitalizing on his earlier work. 

The cult of stoicism in sport is highly developed 
in Europe and the general notion is that if you can 
move you can play. When Ben Hogan won the 
British open in the wind and rain of St. Andrew's, 
while suffering from influenza, there were of 
course ecstatic appreciations in all the papers of 
his style and his competitive edge, but his condi- 
tion was passed over as hardly newsworthy. In 
the mountains of Switzerland it is almost impossi- 
ble to get anyone, either male or female, to admit 
that he or she is ever feeling any pain and it is 
considered a rather shameful sign of citified effete- 
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For the truly talented and conscientious tourist, 
the enjoyment of Europe may come as much 
from its sideshows as from its main attractions, 
as much from its people and passers-by as 

from its monuments and museums. 

Thus from Florence (right), you may retain only 
the memory of the black-garbed priest you 

saw passing before the huge white statue of a pagan 
god in the Piazza della Signoria; your lasting 
impression of Denmark's Fredensborg Castle may 
be the frozen absorption of some children 
watching the changing of the guard (below). 
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ness when, with the thermometer standing at 
twenty below zero, a native finds it wise to put on 
a pair of light leather gloves. Country doctors in 
the little skiing towns are politely surprised when 
foreigners ask for a shot of morphine to have their 
broken legs set and the normal attitude toward 
pain was exemplified in the town I was staying in 
last winter by a young lady from Berne who broke 
her ankle on the slope, refused the offer of the 
Red Cross sled as an unnecessary expense, walked 
down the hill to her boardinghouse and put on 
her best dress, with silk stockings, before walking 
another half mile to the doctor. 

The after-skiing games around the friendly eve- 
ning fire naturally have something of the same 
jolly quality. A favorite in the mountains of 
Savoie among the guides and skiers and climbers 
is a game in which two strong men, whose hands 
have developed the strength of crane hooks from 
clinging to windy crags over crevasses thousands 
of feet in depth, match each other by twining the 
middle fingers of their right hands, and then, to 
the accompaniment of cheers from their friends, 
begin to twist. The ordinary result of this is a 
broken finger for the loser, which calls for another 
hearty round of kirsch for all present. 

The Basque game of pelota aux mains nues, in 
which a ball almost as hard as a baseball is kept in 
play and hit enormous whacks against a stone 
wall with the bare hands is another game in which 
the disregard of pain is one of the prime condi- 
tions of excellence. While watching a game in 
which two young priests, their cassocks tucked up 
over their black stockings and blue straw espa- 
drilles, played two local champions, I found my- 
self wincing each time | glanced at the swollen red 
fingers and heard the flat, sharp noise of hand 
striking ball. I could not help admiring this 
stringent discipline of the body in the search for a 
higher gain and I was especially moved when a 
call went against the representatives of the church, 
which caused them to look at each other with the 
normal expression of competitors betrayed by 
chance, only to be followed immediately by ex- 
pressions of calm, though sweaty, serenity, as the 
man of God in each player took firm precedence 
over the young athlete with bruised hands. 

But the most pleasant, and painless, game, of 
all, is boules, or, in Italian, bocci. It is usually 
played on Sunday afternoon or in the evening, 
after the day’s work is done, in the mild Mediter- 
ranean weather, and there is likely to be a bottle 
of wine a little to one side, and the satisfactory 
clicking of the wooden balls mingles with the 
desultory country conversation of the old men 
under the pollarded plane Continued on Page 110 

















The pleasures of Europe are unbounded by type 
or by country or by custom. You may drink 
an apéritif in Paris or schuss a mountain 

in the Tyrol; you may swim at Antibes or sail 
a sloop at Geneva or sample a dozen 
restaurants in Stockholm; you may find 

your pleasure in a loud Rome night club or 


right) along the quiet banks of a Dutch canal 


Continued from Page 108 trees and the good- 
natured argument of men who have known each 
other for forty years, as they bend in the fragrant 
dust to measure distances with wisps of hay. Win 


ning and losing in that quiet twilight atmosphere 


seems completely beside the point, and the im 
portant thing is to have an excuse to talk to a 
friend, to breathe the calm air, to get away from 
the women for an hour, to drink a glass of wine, 
to forget the day’s labor and the morrow’s threat. 

Happiness, of course, does not always come 
from organization and competition. Perhaps the 
happiest vacation in Europe is spent by a friend of 
mine who takes one month off each summer from 
his job, which is being editor of one of the big 
Paris daily newspapers. For eleven months each 
year, he is swept along in the torrent of crime and 
sin, of political failure and international turmoil, 
of scandal, recrimination, rhetoric, and murder 
which make up the daily raw material of a modern 
newspaper, His telephone is always ringing, he ts 
forced to make a hundred snap decisions a day, a 
good proportion of which must, in the nature of 
things, turn out to be faulty; he has to bustle in 
and out of conferences and attend official cere- 
monies which would bore the breastplate off a 
suit of armor; he has to be polite to fools, severe 
with friends, wary with competitors; he has to en- 
courage doubtful allies and confide in men he 
doesn't quite trust, and in general lead the kind of 
busy, useful life which in our century breaks men 
before they are fifty. I met him in a house he 
rented for his holiday on a hill overlooking the 
ocean, Outside a small town in the southwest of 
France. He was beaming and healthy. I asked 
him what he did for the thirty days. 

“I have it all planned out,” he said, very seri- 
ously. “In the morning, I take the market basket 
into town and do the shopping. I buy the meat 
and vegetables, test the fruit and smell the cheeses 
Then | come back and eat lunch. Then | go out 
into the garden and sit under a tree. My two-year- 
old daughter takes her nap there and | watch her 
for a while. Then | look out across the valley to the 
sea until dinner, Then it’s time to go to sleep, and 
before you know it, it's morning again, and time 
to do the shopping once more.” 

He smiled, serene in the knowledge that in a 
world in which leisure has suddenly become a 
problem, he had everything under control. 

Breathe ! re END 
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BEMELMANS’ 
MAGIC CITIES 
Continued from Page 60 


“Yes, of course—just now some 
came back from the laundry.” 

“All the more sad. Here, let me 
explain In a place of little light, 
so that the delicate colors will not 
be affected, there are the world’s 
greatest and most experienced laun- 
dresses engaged in washing your 
shirt. They have spent their lives 
over tubs of water. Your shirt will 
not be mangled in the heartless drum 
of an automaton. It is tenderly 
rubbed, squeezed and wrung out 
with solicitude. It is carefully hung, 
and at the proper temperature it 
slowly dries. And then it is sprinkled 
and reawakened. It is studied 
and from a reservoir of ten thousand 
little buttons the one that matches 
exactly replaces the lost one. Like a 
little boat, the iron passes over the 
expanse of your garment. It is folded 
and with infinite care placed on a 
wicker tray, wrapped in rose paper 
as frail as breath. And then it is 
carried through the old streets of 
Paris by a girl who might have 
stepped out of a Renoir painting.” 

“Forgive me, Monsieur Sympa- 
tziarly,” | cried. “1 am a victim of 
the cruel phantoms of my imagina- 
tion, and | have only arrived from 
America. | shall start my article on 
Paris all over again. For, as you say, 


nothing yet has been said.” 


LONDON 


The pleasantest way to go from 
Paris to London is via the air ferry 
from Le Touquet to Lympne with 
your own car. After an enjoyable 
drive from Paris over good roads, 
you are cleared through customs at 
Le Touquet and your car is put 
aboard a converted Bristol bomber 
You ride in a cabin behind it. There 
is no stewardess and no lunch or 
chewing gum is served, but it takes 
only twenty minutes to cross the 
Channel, and youare rolling in Eng- 
land a few minutes after you land 

A sticker has been pasted on your 
windshield asking you to drive on 
the left side of the road, and you get 
used to it quickly The danger comes 
when you are confronted with a 
traffic that 
stant decision; you act from habit 


situation demands in- 


and head to your right-—straight for 
an oncoming car. But nothing hap- 
pens—the driver of the other car 
sees your foreign license plate. He 
is patient with you, no one honks his 
horn and no policemen yell at you 

You'll have easy driving until you 
get to the London suburbs and join 
the same creeping paralysis of traffic 
that chokes the streets of New York 


HOLIDAY 


and Paris; the only difference is that 
here no one honks his horn 

A voice on New York’s municipal 
radio station says several times a 
day, to the tune of the City Hall 
chimes: “This is the city in which 
more than eight million people live 
in peace and harmony, enjoying the 
benefits of democracy.’ This ode is 
sometimes marred by the bark of 
guns, the sirens of squad cars and 
other sounds associated with may- 
hem. In Rome or Paris, this balsam, 
probably written by a cynic, would 
be laughed off the air. But the same 
words, to the bonging of Big Ben, 
could be with a 
For this is indeed a 
peaceful and harmonious citizenry 


read in London 


straight face 


enjoying the benefits of democracy 
It is an exhibit of benevolent disci- 
pline unparalleled in the modern 
world, and when you come upon it 
from New York, Paris or Rome, it 
is as if someone threw a pitcher of 
cold water in your face. It wakes you 
up, for you have forgotten that this 
kind of civilization still exists, and 
somehow you are compelled to take 
part in it. You don’t leave your 
ginger-beer bottle in Hyde Park, you 
don’t try to rush out of the theater 
until God Save the Queen has been 
played to the last bar. And youdon’t 
try to take out of the country more 
than the five pounds allowed. 

If you have the misfortune to fall 
into the Thames with five dollars’ 
worth of small change in your 
pocket you will sink out of sight and 
die a victim to the British passion 
for leaving things as they have al- 
ways been. (The halfpenny is as 
heavy as a Nevada silver dollar). 

An old house, an awkward corner- 
stone, a statue obstructing traffic 
Londoners will 
them rather than 
move or tear them down 


all these are safe 


muddle around 


This reverence for the old also ap- 
plies to manners. Londoners behave 
as all British nannies would expect 
them to. Forms of greeting, speak- 
ing, dressing—even thinking—are 
ritual as fixed as the 
trooping of the color 


encased in 
Their eyes are 
lifted toward the aristocracy, toward 
the throne. They pattern their in- 
dividual life to that of their own 
class and are the only people, no 
matter what their position, who are 
able to do so with grace 

At the time of the Coronation I 
lived in a litthe house on Cadogan 
Street in the Chelsea section. The 
most lordly creature | saw during 
that high time was the street cleaner 
of Cadogan Street. None of the 
parades scheduled to pass 
through his territory, but he pushed 
his cart over his street with royal 


were 


dignity. He conversed with people 


as if he were addressing the House of 
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OPEN A WINDOW 

TO THE WORLD. JOIN 

THE RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 
CRUISE CLUB 

@ Receive the Raymond- 
Whitcomb News combined 
with REALITES to bring you 
a fresh continental viewpoint 
on World Affairs, Art, Fashion 
and Travel. 

Next Cruise Club Tours: 

@ Around the World starting on 
the s.s. “Queen Elizabeth” 
February 19th. 

@ Three colour-packed tours 
through Afriea leaving 
January 6, February 3, and 
February 10. 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
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“Aboard and Abroad” 


and How to Get 3 There 


by Hervey Olson, famous traveler it 
and President of the Olson Travel 
Organization. Here are all the 
answers, plus descriptive and historical 
vignettes. For travel, for reference—the 
erfect Christmas gift. Buy it at your travel agent, 
Socueuee or by mail prepaid 
Illustrated by Cy Ferring 736 pages 
HARVED Publishing Company 
1 North La Salle Street Chicago 2, tilinois 
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With his broom, he was as 
much a part of the preparation for 
the big event as was Her Majesty 
in a way that no one could question, 
and which he would never bother 
explaining. So it has always been, 
and so it will always be. 

How little it changes can be seen 


Peers 


from an account of a Frenchman 
who visited England in the 18th 
Century, when such travel became 
the great fashion France. He 
writes: 


in 


“Dinner is the most wearisome of 
English experiences, lasting as it does 
for four or five hours... . All the 
dishes consist of various meats either 
boiled or roasted, and of joints weigh- 
ing about twenty to thirty pounds 

“The ladies disappear with the cof- 
fee—it is then that real enjoyment be- 
gins. . The host begins with a ‘Toast 
to the health of a lady,” and everyone is 
obliged to do likewise. Later come po- 
litical toasts. . . . Everyone expresses 
his political opinions with as much 
frankness as he would employ upon 
personal subjects.” 


The twenty- to thirty-pound joint 
is now smaller. The mood remains, 
however, and the expression of po- 
litical opinion is still as frank in 
the drawing rooms of the rich as in 
the pubs of the poor 

One day | went to the de Havil- 
land factory in Hatfield, to see their 
plant and to speak to their public- 
relations man, Mr. Oliver Topper. | 
had never been in a British factory, 
and found this one to be unlike any 
American plant I have seen. All the 
men, including Mr. Topper, are like 
pipe-smoking Leslie Howards, play- 
ing with the tools of their various 
hobbies in an attic. 

| saw a workman in that same re- 
laxed mood, polishing a piece of 
metal, which was part of the body of 
a de Havilland Comet, the jet- 
propelled passenger air liner. | asked 
why this was done by hand, as it 
have been done 
much faster by machine. 

Mr. Topper assumed the Leslie 
Howard squint and smiled, as the 


seemed it could 


actor did when removing his pipe 
to say his lines. “To make it look 
nicer,” he said. 

Everyone was relaxed and did his 
job carefully and with a contentment 
that felt was unchangeable. 
They not only love the plane but are 
also pixyish about it. | asked: “Why 
is the engine called the Ghost?” And 


you 


the Leslie Howard who answered me 
said, with deadly earnestness, “*Be- 
cause the prototype was called the 
Goblin.” 

On the ground, the Comet has a 
comfortable look about it, like a 
glistening porpoise, nicely rounded. 


The pantry-kitchen is a marvel of 


efficiency and should be made avail- 
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WINTER COAT... 


oan dye 


She looks fetching in mink and ermine too, but it’s 


her coat of tan which is the envy of friends who winter 
in resorts where the sun is less dependable than 
Nassau’s. She wouldn’t spend her winter vacation any- 
where else—not just because her family has preferred 
Nassau for four generations, but because she’s learned 
for herself that in these serene islands Nature excelled 
herself in creating a year-round pattern of sunny days 
for sport ashore or afloat . . . balmy winter nights for 
cosmopolitan gaiety . . . beaches so talcum-soft and 
seas so crystal-clear they must be seen to be believed. 
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Bay Street, Nassau, Bahamas—Cable: Devboard « 1633-34 duPont 
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1210 Palmolive Bldg., Chicago « 1214 Gulf States Bldg., Dallas « 80 
Richmond St. West, Toronto « 550 Grant St. (Suite 146), Pittsburgh. 
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Continued from Page 113 
able for small apartments; and the 
engines are miracles of simplicity. 
The air-intake vents barely disturb 
the contour of the wing. 

“What happens when birds are 
drawn into them?” I asked. 

“She loves them, she cooks and 
eats them” was the answer. 

We had a very good lunch at a 
tavern near the plant, a fair Jamaica 
cigar and I returned to the London 
hotel almost as relaxed as the Leslie 
Howards of Hatfield 

The core of London, the part that 
appears on post cards and is memo- 
rable to the tourist, is seen in short 
time. It takes much longer to under- 
stand the mood of London, to know 
the people. They are all polite, of 
course, but their friendship comes a 
little slower. When you have it, you 
have it for good. 

Outwardly cool and correct, the 
British are as passionate and sen- 
timental inside as Italians. They 
are determined that the right shall 
triumph. Their Civil Service is un- 
corrupted. British justice is ex- 
emplary. The police, who go about 
unburdened by clubs, guns, or 
handcuffs, are unsurpassed. What 
then is there to complain about? 

The food? But it isn’t as bad as 
people say. The Guide Michelin 
would award several sets of knives 
and forks to the restaurants Caprice 
and Boulestin and to the restaurant 
of the Hotel Connaught (the war- 
time headquarters of De Gaulle, 
whose chef stayed on and manages a 
first-rate French kitchen). There are 
also Italian and French restaurants 
with reasonable prices in Soho and 
in Charlotte Street, and you get 
some good ragouts in the ““Causerie” 
at Claridge’s. The prices are right, 
and no one holds out his hand 

I am glad it’s there, it fills me with 
respect and I honor it—my admira- 
tion is such that after a week I am 
exhausted from walking ramrod 
straight and | droop back to the re- 
laxed trottoirs of Paris. 


ROME 


I bought a ticket on the Comet jet 
flight from London to Rome. It 
takes as long to get from the center 
of London to the plane as it does 
from London to Rome. As the four 
engines start, smoke comes from 
their exhaust tubes; the airplane 
taxis normally, and also stops to rev 
its engines. Its take-off run is much 
longer than that of the conventional 
passenger plane. You are projected 
into the sky. Finally, without an ill 
effect, you reach the Comet’s opera- 
tion ceiling of 40,000 feet. It is a 
magnificent experience 

On the two hours’ trip between 
London and Rome the machine 


barely attains operating height when 
it has to start the descent. The 
Mediterranean appears, and an 
ochre-colored landscape. The sign 
flashes on: “Please fasten your seat 
belt—No smoking please.” When 
you have put out your cigarette, 
Rome is below in a harmony of 
color. There before you are the clay 
tones of the most beautiful city in 
the world: the sad yellow of a 
malarial patient, the pale hues of a 
sheep's pelt, all the shadings of sun- 
baked earth through the umbers and 
burnt siennas up to the old rose of 
ancient brick; and this is all fes- 
tooned with white marble, gold, and 
the dark green of pines and cypresses, 
the pale emerald green of the 
Tiber—you see it briefly as if a 
dealer of art prints showed you a 
picture and took it away. Then, like 
a bobsled on the Cresta Run, you 
come in to land. Customs are ex- 
emplary. 

Those who get off here “pass 
through” like a letter through the 
mail, as the French say. | went out 
to a car. | had no Italian currency, 
so | asked the driver of a taxi to pay 
the porter. I said that I would pay 
him at the hotel. 

“How much, signore ?” 

“Give him a good tip.” 

“And what is a good tip?” He 
made gestures illustrating the hope- 
lessness of arriving at a decision. 

“All right,” I said, “what do you 
consider a good tip for carrying a 
bag weighing twenty-two and a half 
kilos—about one hundred meters?” 

“Ah, signore,” said the chauffeur, 
“who can tell? You are the one to 
decide.” 

“Good,” | said, “then give him 
one lira.”’ There are 600 lire to the 
dollar, at the present exchange. 
There was some rapid action, the 
bag was in the cab, and the chauffeur 
decided that 200 lire was a fair tip. 
We started for Rome. 

Don’t complain if the clerk in any 
of the grand hotels in Rome gives 
you a bad room. In Rome a bad 
room is usually good because it is at 
the back of the house or facing on a 
courtyard. It is shady and it is quiet. 
The best rooms face the avenues and 
are the noisiest in the world. 

In Italy all peopleare motor-crazy. 
Who cannot afford a car, buys a 
motorscooter. The motorscooter is 
marketed by the thousands. The 
Vespa is the best. When far away it 
has the sound of the wasp, but as it 
roars up the Via Veneto it changes 
to that of a regiment on machine- 
gun practice. On that account, get a 
cheap, inside room. | stayed at the 
Hotel Excelsior. This is a first-rate 
establishment—efficient, clean and 
international. 

Continued on Page 117 
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The lobby of the Hotel Excelsior 
is like the lobby of the George V in 
Paris or the Savoy in London—the 
same decorations, the same people, 
the same sounds and the same per- 
sonnel. I sat there waiting fora friend, 
an Italian artist who spent years 
in New York. 

Paolo is, as most Romans are, 
bored by anything that does not hap- 
pen in Rome, and his greeting is al- 
ways: “Ah, caro—so you're back in 
Rome again. What a privilege for you 
to be able tocome here once a year.” 

As I sat there, Fulton J. Sheen, 
Prince of the Church, wandered 
back and forth in the elegant lobby 
with a lovely Roman woman. There 
were several Hollywood producers, 
all of whom knew the bishop and 
nodded to him, and he smiled back. 
In a nest of easy chairs next to me 
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were some English people. They 
were waiting for someone who pres- 
ently arrived, an Italian, and they 
said, “Oh, we have some really nice 
Americans who've taken the house 
for the Coronation, and that’s how 
we can afoohd to be heah.” And 
suddenly my friend Paolo came for- 
ward in dramatic fashion and em- 
braced several people. Finally he 
saw me and said, “Ah, caro—so 
back in Rome. What a 
privilege for you to be able to come 
here every year.” 

Paolo is poor, like most artists. He 
is small, a cock sparrow of a man 


you're 


with a fierce pride. He never accepts 
an invitation to a meal without re- 
turning it 

“The last time,” he said, you in- 
vited me. This time I invite you.” 

Also, he takes you only to the best 
places to Passetto’s. 
He ordered wine and a bécasse flam- 
bée. He insisted on paying. When 
you come from France you are sur- 
prised at the prices, which are about 
half as high. And everything is as 
cheap as the food. 

There is a buffet at Passetto’s, an 
exhibition of food some eight feet 
wide and twelve feet high, nicely ar- 
ranged, and everything on it is 
recommendable, although Paolo re- 
fuses to eat the mussels, oysters or 
clams. Having been made ill years 
ago by bad oysters, he is convinced 
that all bivalves are polluted. 


So we went 


Paolo says the same is true of 


Roman society. “Caro, we have here 
the most venomous gossip in the 
world. In other places they talk 
meanly about people, but here they 
talk murderously. There are three 
kinds of society here—dull, duller 
and dullest, in that order, going 
toward the top. 
Eleventh Century Romans consider 
anyone later a parvenu. A complete 
atrophy is in the palaces, and most 
of the aristocracy detest the Amer- 
icans. There are some exceptions 
who imitate them. You see that 
average-looking business type sit- 


ting there? He is a count, but not of 


the Eleventh Century. He tries to be 
more American than Henry Ford; 
he has great projects for improving 
the lot of his workers, for industrial- 
izing his territory—he is called a 
communist.... That beautiful Ameri- 
can blonde over there is married tothe 
chap with her. He has a farm near 
Florence and is also a count. He is 
not the usual run of young man, al- 
though you can see he is extremely 
good looking. He is not a dope ad- 
dict, a runner after skirts or wrecker 
of racing cars. He works—which is 
considered disgraceful. Besides, he 
is trying to help his field workers, 
and it was reported with shudders 
that he even shakes hands with them 
and puts electric light in their huts 

“Society here is like a petrified 
forest, and individual samples ot it 
are like petrified wood cut across 
the grain, beautifully polished, lying 
on glass shelves in a museum—and 
just as cold to the touch. And if 
they'd bend, they'd break. 

“Oh, yes—the Romans are dis- 
turbed because Claire Luce came as 
U.S. Ambassador. Being an Ambas- 
sador, she is technically a man 


ergo—you cannot kiss her hand, 
but—being an Ambassador, she 
will be decorated—ergo—you must 


kiss her cheek as you pin the 
orders on her. This is throwing 
the diplomats into confusion. When 
she arrived, a local magazine printed 
a picture of the U.S. flag edged 
with the lace of ladies’ underthings. 
If it bothers them so much, why 
not make Anna Magnani Italian 
Ambassador to Washington? 
“There is one more thing. Out at 
the golf club near the Appian Way a 
revolution is going on. One faction 
wants to throw out all the Amer- 
icans, and the other wants to keep 
them in because they pay their dues 
and all the bills too. Now I have 
told you all that is new in Rome, 
which is nothing—one mediocre 
night club. It is the most beautiful 
city in the world, it has a marvelous 
climate, but there is nothing exciting 
unless you love antiquity, music, 
statuary, gardens and religion.” 
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Where did the Gypsies 
come from? 
[) Liberia 


Because of the nature of the Gypsy 
language, linguists believe this wan- 
dering people originated in India. 
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As on every visit, | went to St. 
Peter’s the next morning with Paolo 
to look at the Pieta of Michelangelo. 
Paolo stopped at St. Peter's statue 
he is a devout Catholic-—and, as 
Italians do, he kissed the toe of the 
saint, which is worn flat with kisses. 

Paolo has a peculiar way of kiss- 
ing it. He planted his kiss on the 
tip of the index finger of his right 
hand and touched the toe with it. 

Paolo looked at me as he wiped 
his finger on a snow-white handker- 
chief. “You come here every time 
and yet you are not religious.” 

I said, “I wish I was.” 

“Oh, | am glad to hear you say 
that. | don’t mind, caro, that you 
are not. You can doubt religion, you 
can get angry at it, you can amuse 
yourself with the priests, God knows 
not all of them are serious. But you 
cannot dismiss lightly or ridicule the 
believer. To take religion from any- 
one | think is criminal 
you give them instead?” 

The next day I asked Paolo to take 
me to some medium-price restau- 
rants that the tourist would like. We 
went to a place called Al Re degli 
Amici, in the Via della Croce. The 
table next to us was occupied by a 
blind man with a Seeing Eye dog. 
The dog was nervous. The 


what can 


man 
kicked it to make it get under the 
small table, then kicked it again, 
harder. The waiter tried to feed the 
dog, which was skinny. The man 
told him that the dog was properly 
fed at home. The blind man wore a 
long cape and spoke in Neapolitan 
dialect 

I said to Paolo, in English, “If 
that dog has any sense, he'll lead 
that bastard under the first big bus 
that comes down the Via Veneto.” 

Paolo said, “| hope the dog under- 
stands English.” 

The blind man turned his face 
toward us and said: “The dog 
doesn't understand English, but | 
do.”” He paid and left. 

Besides Al Re degli Amici, I can 
recommend Neroni, Ninos’s, Rom- 
olus, Peperil, Gerretezzi, all of them 
good, and all inexpensive. If you 
get tired of spaghetti, there is the 
Piccolo Budapest for Hungarian 
food, and the Viennese Tavern with 
good sausages and sauerkraut which 
is called Araufi in Italy; the beer 
there is good too. 

After a week I left, this time 
aboard the new Viscount, a turbo- 
jet plane. That is a machine that 
has propellers which are activated 
by a jet engine. | said good-by to 
Paolo at the airfield. 


MUNICH 

The rounded cupolas of the 
Munich church called Frauenkirche 
are the city’s mark, as the Eiffel 
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Tower is the symbol of Paris. These 
bulbous towers are indicative of 
things here, for, like them, the citizen 
of Munich is a well-rounded figure 
even his nose is bulbous. In fact, 
two steins of beer standing side by 
side with foam rising from them 
also remind one of the cathedral. 
This is a baroque city—nothing is 
sharp. From the tops of the towers 
one sees the Bavarian Alps, lovely 
lakes, the castles that the mad King 
Ludwig built, and also the ruins of 
an abode of another and more 
dangerous madman—Adolf Hitler. 
| am happy to report that, while 
the memory of the Ludwigs of 
Bavaria is enduring, Adolf is gone 
and forgotten in these few years. My 
school-days’ friend, Richard Pleyer, 
with whom I always go to the Hof- 
brauhaus, said on this visit, “You 
know, we thought the Nazis would 
continue to be a danger, but we're 
surprised how quickly they have 
been forgotten. There are still a few 
who would revive it, but we just laugh 
at them—and you know why?” He 
pointed at our steins—**Because the 
beer is good again.” He sighed. 

“Look at the people. They're 
happy, they’re well dressed again, 
and they get enough to eat; the 
Wurst is worth the price. They’re 
laughing again and telling jokes— 
it’s the good old times once more.” 

Laughing, leaning back, or soak- 
ing up Gemiitlichkeit simply sitting 
under the rafters of the beer halls or 
under the chestnut trees of the beer 
gardens, the real Municher is con- 
tent. There cannot possibly be any- 
thing better in this world than the 
musty smell of the beer halls, the 
smile of greeting of the old waitress, 
the faces of fellow citizens around 
the table, the old melodies played 
by the band. He will not take a 
chance on leaving it for foreign ter- 
ritory. The beer is a fine, cool, bene- 
ficial brew— it is liquid food. A Mu- 
nich brewer is what Cartier is to 
jewelry—and there are as many 
Cartiers here as there are churches. 
And every brewery has tremendous 
halls for the consumption of its 
product. There is a seat for every 
citizen and visitor in a beer hall in 
winter, and in the summer, for those 
who insist on exercise, there are beer 
gardens in the suburbs. 

My friend tugged my sleeve and 
said, “Look at that guy.” Seated 
nearby was an old citizen. The wait- 
ress had just put down his seidel of 
bock and he looked up at her witha 
peculiar affection. | have a big dog. 
When | do something for him or 
talk to him lovingly he looks at me 
with that same sad, immense grate- 
fulness. The old man regarded his 
beer fondly and placed his hands 
flat against the sides of the gray 
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stone mug as if caressing it, and 
then he lifted it and drank religiously 
as Parsifal would drink from the 
Grail. 

Hof means court, and brau means 
brew; the kings brewed beer in 
Bavaria, and the kings of Bavaria 
were successful in creating an at- 
mosphere in which every citizen 
could have a good evening and relax 
at no more cost than if he stayed at 
home. It is the city where no one is 
lonesome unless he chooses to be. 

The beer flows in a steady stream, 
fresh, superb and cheap. You can 
order something to eat and have it 
brought to you, but that marks you 
as a foreigner. The Munich citizen 
Stops outside the brewery and buys 
a few radishes and a pretzel, or he 
goes to the huge buffet inside where 
heaps of and rows 
cheeses are on display. He buys gen- 
erous portions of what he wants at 
prices that prevail in nearby shops, 
and takes it to his table. The waitress, 
an athletic middle-aged woman, 
brings the beer. The band plays 
and everybody greets everybody 
with the familiar Bavarian 
greeting of “Griiss Gott.” Intimates 
say it: dih Gohd”——and 
with it goes a handshake that makes 
the arm feel as it does when the doc- 
tor wraps a tubular tourniquet around 
it and pumps in air to measure the 
blood pressure. This is followed by 
a slap on the back so friendly that it 
moves your hat forward. If you are 
a Bavarian you return the greeting, 


sausages 


else 


“Grueass 


and from this form of salute was 
developed, I think, the national 
dance which consists mostly of slap- 
ping and yodeling. The yodel is 
really a cry of camouflaged pain. 

At the table where my friend and 
I sat was an American sergeant; op- 
posite him was a Munich type with 
a beard like a schnauzer. The ser- 
geant’s chest was covered with rib- 
bons, among them one representing 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
another the Purple Heart. The Mu- 
nich citizen asked the sergeant if it 
was true that in America monkeys 
were being trained to do housework. 
The sergeant nodded seriously and 
said that it had gone beyond that 
in fact, he said, monkeys were now 
running the government. The Mu- 
nicher did not change expression. 
He said seriously: ‘Ja, that 
have always had.” 


we 


The sergeant said: “Griiss Gott,” 
and got up. He kissed the motherly 
waitress and went to the bandstand, 
where he conducted the orchestra 
and everybody began to sing. 

The city is air-conditioned by the 
nearby mountains and pine forests. 
The street picture of Munich today 
is an astonishing mixture. Here at 
the right, still propped up by heavy 


of 


beams, is a baroque apartment 
house; on the windows of the lower 
two floors appear white curtains and 
flower boxes. On the third, birds 
live. You see some dark patches on 
the walls of an open room on that 
third floor, where. pictures once 
hung. Beyond this is a high, Amer- 
ican-style building with steel case- 
ment windows and neon lights, just 
finished. To the left is a pit that 
looks like an acre of Pompeii with 
grass and bushes growing in rubble. 
Farther down the street you see the 
facades of two Greek temples, in- 
tact, facing each other. Turn around 
and there is parking place for two 
thousand cars, where once there 
were houses. All this, when I first 
saw it, was a picture of heartbreak 
and desolation. Now it is cleaned up 
and in a few years this city will be 
more beautiful than ever. The look 
of despair is already gone from it. 

In character Bavarians are akin 
to the Irish. They have sad songs, 
they are at once elegant and roman- 
tic, and they are capable of the 
greatest vulgarity. The memory of 
King Ludwig is still revered by them, 
and in the smallest villages peasant 
actors portray his tragedy. 

There is confusion about the Lud- 
wigs of Bavaria. The first was the 
esthete who fell in love with Greece 
and Italy and built the two temples 
which are art galleries. He also fell 
in love with Lola Montez (who is 
buried in Brooklyn) and this ended 
his regime. The second Ludwig was 
the friend of Wagner and a builder 
of castles. Both these kings gilded 
the city and hung their ermine 
cloaks about it. The third Ludwig 
had his feet on the ground and in the 
Hofbrauhaus. He was a family man, 
wore pants like a tired concertina, 
had a beard like Santa Claus and the 
stomach of the real beer drinker. He 
was part of the street scene, and on 
the unhappy day that a revolution 
broke out, a few citizens standing 
nearby said to him as they heard the 
news: “Herr Konig (which means 
Mr. King), go home—a revolution 
has broken And the Santa 
Claus king answered: “Don’t make 


out.” 


jokes about things like that,” and 


quietly went back to his beer. Alas, 
that was the beginning of a long 
time of bad beer which, thank God, 
now seems to be over. 

If you go to Munich, be sure of 
your hotel reservations—especially 
during the October beer fest. And 
do not fail to visit the Bratwurst 
Gléckerl near the cathedral, where 
they serve the best bratwurst and 
sauerkraut on earth. The sausages 
are the size of a little finger, broiled 
over charcoal and served on pewter 
plates. Naturally, the pretzels and the 
beer are the best. THE END 
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Come in glorious 
Springtime to sparkling 
Scandinavia . . . Ideal Gateway 


to Europe. Enjoy the exhilarating freshness of 


Enjoy the international 
Scandinavian Festivals 
that are delightfully differ- 
ent, the world's best artistry 
plus the verve and color of 

Scandinavia’s native lore. 


Royal Danish 
Ballet Festival 
May 23-31 


Bergen Festival 
of Music 
Drama and Folklore 
June 1-15 


Stockholm Festival 
June 1-9 


enamel. . 


Sibelius Festival 
June 10-18 








majestic fjords and splashing waterfalls . . 
studded provinces proudly alive with colorful folk 
traditions . . 
inspired the world’s most beloved fairy tales. 

Come in Spring, when the Midnight Sun adds extra, 
joyous hours .. . 
walled cities, ancient Viking ships, capitals famed for 
beauty and culture...and for life-seeing ideas and in- 
stitutions that are world models of the “Middle Way.” 

Shop for the finest in silver, glass, porcelain, inlaid 


name 
a 


) tt oo |hlhl 


. lake- 


. and spotless, picture-book towns that 


for sightseeing amidst medieval 


. and the smartest designs in furniture, tex- 


tiles, handicrafts. Have fun at dreamlike parks and 
gay cabarets. Eat festively of food so good! 

You'll find a hearty welcome in these lands of Sunlit 
Nights where nearly everyone speaks English. Go 
this Spring! Mail coupon for colorful booklets. 


Scandinavian National Travel Commission 
Dept. A-1, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send colorful booklets. 
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FOR 
Florida's 


tages, 


new Fort 


favored 
offers so many vacation advan 
only 
tell the whole story. But for 
a convincing preview get the 
Lauderdale 
This pleasure guide pictures 
our famous beach and beautiful 


Fort Lauderdale 


EXCITING VACATION VARIETY! 


resort city waterways, sports facilities 


and all the fun you'll enjoy. 


a visit here can Your copy free on request 










. WRITE TODAy 

ort Lauderdale City Halt 
Room 24 

vderdale, Florida 


folder 


Fort La 
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OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings March thru Septem 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 
SELECT TOURS, Tourist Class, only $1295 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1525 up 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $1875 up 
4] to 70 days. Small parties For best 
Tt accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 















te today for iNlustrated 
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RGANIZATION boorlets '‘H-54 
- 1. LA GALLE ST... CHICAGO 2, HL, 
j al loco! Trove! Agent 





the Great Champagne 








Planning a trip? 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 





of France 





Schieftelin & Co., New York 














LUGGAGE, PERSONAL LEATHER GOODS, 
HANDBAGS & CARRYING CASES 
made from 


@ Economical 
@ Durable ©@ Lightweight 


Georgia Leather Co. * Newark 4 WN. J, 
Exclusive distributor for Texon, tac 





JANUARY 






Ut, 








@ FROM FOREIGN LANDS Exciting, useful sample, 
products from France, Germany, India, ete., 
sent to you. Established Import-Export firm 
offers men or women FREE plan for big profit, 
m world-wide, mail-order business at home; or 
travel abroad, No capital or previous experi- 
ence needed. Overseas bargains bring high 
“- U. 8. prices. Write todgy for REE plan! 
Mellinger, Dept. 501, 1717Westwood, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 
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RESORTS 





PLACES TO STAY 


For delightful week ends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. - 


FLORIDA 









| fp 
| Shnbar 


Just opened . 

rooftop cocktail 
lounge and din- 
ing room. 
the showplace of Miami.. 
walls of glass give P 
breathtaking view. ~s, 





Constant Improvement 
makes it more than ever 


Nha ¢ 
Finest Hofe/ 


Conveniently located. 
100% air conditioned. 
Downtown terminal all 
major airlines. Write 
now for colorful folder, 
rates and reservations, 
to Arthur M. Feenan, 
Manager. 


COLUMBUS 


HOTEL 
Biscayne Bivd. at W.E. First St. | 


Overlooking Beautiful 
Biscayne Bay 





T 





















Florida’s Finest Fishing Resort 


SPORTSMAN’S LODGE 


lan now to vacation at nationally famous 
Sportemans Lanige on the St. Johns River 
Necea of world famous sportamen Beautiful 
4 room white house where you can relax 
like a king or fieh to your heart « content in 
the teh laden waters of the Bass Capital of 
the wortd tosurpased facilities bait 
tackle lhnate, motors and native guides 
American Plan Write on business or per 
sonal stationery for free Ilustrated literature 

FORKEST ¢ WOOD, Owner Manager 


Wire of phone 


for your 





WELAKA. FLORI8A 


























The Eoliny 
Delray Beach, Foride 


Florida has t t the Col located 
in the heart of DD | inge to ol om 
golf, tennis. Our o , : on » eabaees ond 
beach lune heons ‘ 

and airy cocktail lounge bree parking srages avail 
able. Write Georg 


Enjoy al 
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Fort Lauderdale, Florida | 


F. RK. MeMullen | 
Managing Director 


| Visit quaint, 
| fabulous Key West! 
| 
} 
| 


Key Westen 


_ « AUKURIOUS HOTEL «& 
COTTAGE COLONY 











| 

COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
116 rooms with private bath, 
efficiencies, ranch cottages @ pool 
and cabanas ¢ shuffleboard © excel- 
lent fishing © smart cocktail lounge ¢ 
dining room @ parking right at your door! 


Write NOW for free color folder 


THE KEY WESTER 


So. Roosevelt Blvd 


on the Ocean, Key West, Fla 


Calot iStockiutt 


© Mail this advertisement for 
copy of NEW FREE brochure, 
introducing the most luxurious 
vacation living ever conceived: | 
PRIVATE BEACH-CABANAS | 


OLYMPIC SWIMMING POOL 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 





RATES REDUCED 50%, 
During Dec. and Apr. 


sy 





ON THE OCEAN 
BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH 


Fatio Dunham, Mar 





Lakeside Inn 


orida’s outatandin 
i ae groves Season early [ec iber to mid-Apr 
| sturing ¥ b. “ hing, private ew 
| ws $0 W) te "gt Ow ta American P 


Richard ¢ teem ea aon Mount Dore, Lake County, Fla 


| Key aqme Ae Marathon . Fla. oe a 
} At tt y a te 
Ra i ' , 
weing | ot reetaura | . t b bor reserva 
tions, free folder” Key Celeny, Bex HO, Marathon, Florida 
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—— —- 
Ocean Front at 24th St., Miami Beach. 
MRS. JOHN B. WOFFORD, Owner-Director 
Write for color brochure and rates 











the 
_ HUNTINGTON 





The acme of “outdoor-indoor living!” 
Close to downtown and waterfront activities, 
with golf, fishing, tennis available, yet secluded 
by its own luxuriant Tropical Gardens 
Spacious and colorful Deservedly noted cui- 
sine Entertainment program, hostess-directed 
Unique cocktail lounge outdoor bor .. . The 
Lanai and terraces for sunning, lunching, dencing .. . 
Sundeck Children's playground . Gerage 
Modified American or European plan. Write for 
color folder and rates 


4th Avenue & 2nd Street North 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
Paul H. Barnes, Managing Director 








| able rooms & wonderful 





Ocean-front Living 
at Sensible Rates 


A winter vacation in Florida needn't 
cost a small fortune. Enjoy the ocean- 
front SOUTHWARD Hotel at these 
low thrift-season rates —before Feb- 
ruary or after March —48 ocean-view, 
wing rooms just $12 daily for two. 


For full details see your Travel Sans, 
or write direct to: 
THE SOUTHWARD, oop. \ /f 


505 Atlantic Boulevard 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





Southwinds, Lake Placid, Florida 


The Lak A or da cred 
‘ uw le W t : q 
rts. bat i ope Hi 
here. K AAA & D ‘ “Mh ‘ bor 

write 


f ine Tevet 
R. A. Baker, Southwinds, or your travel agent 





Gulfstream Fieting | todo, Key Largo 


Over! world's f 
ef & bonnet 

‘ Bar & | 1 1 & 
pow itdoor ward, et American “Pla n Write 


Capt “Jock Reilly, Owner-Manager, Key Largo, Fie 
Villa Dora Hotel, Mount Dora, Florida 
I ! ‘ H fe ral Flor 1, Lake County 


} ih \ | Bass fishing, extends you we 
‘> Is Aye 19 For further informa 


oking tt 
hit nt Conn wt 





Carl S$. Graves 





Grey Gull Motel 

New Fb thei Apartment 

ioned. Folder 

Mrs. Ruth A. Thompson, P.O. Box 1772, Sarasota, Florida. 
Summer resort: Rust Pond Cottages, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


Located on ( resce 
Sea. Tiled 


nt Beach 
bathe, air condi 
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RANCHES 


CITY HOTELS: 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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ie i 
they come to the 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
from the , 4 corners 

of the 

earth- 


from 
$6 single 
$10 double 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


au UYoic only Taly 
ConllnentA 










ev OL 











visiting NewYork? 












Busy men and women enjoy our mid- 
Manhattan location overlooking 
Central Park. Walk to Fifth Ave, 
theatres, Radio City 

Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $5.50 to $9, doubles $9 to 
$15.50. Many with television 

For Teletype reservations 

NY 1.3949, Write for Booklet HM 




















Pleese arrive by our beavtifel 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON- PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(Near 6th Avenue) NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
































SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST 


reno 








The Palace, ywned 











for its exquisite rooms and 








appointments, superb 









d entertainment 


700 ROOMS 


a Ts 
PALAC E HOTEL 


neral Man lager 


cuisine an 


} Rieder 











HOLIDAY’s new fashion 


guide in color 


“WHAT TO WEAR 
WHERE” 


192 pages 












More than 100 colorful fashion 
sketches, charts, 
climate, clothing customs facts 
for U.S. A., Canada, Europe, the 
Islands, Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica. South America, Africa, the 
Orient and the Pacifie. 


photographs, 






Cost: 60¢ (Shipping prepaid) 





No ¢.0.d. please 
Residents of Pa. add |< for state sales tax. 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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TRAILERS 


PLACES TO STAY 


For delightful week ends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


CALIFORNIA 


BRAZIL 


RANCHES 


VIRGINIA 








Here now tor 1954 


A beauty to see 
to own! The HOWARD all-stee! insulated mobile 
home, time-tested from Alaska to Florida, now better 
by a lifetime of living improvements! For details 


a breeze to move o bargain 


write. HOWARD 
=” Mich 


Wo 


Ind., Box 2188—Dept. 27— 


MANSION 
COACH = 


HOW ARO INDUSTRIES INC SAGINAW MICHIGAN 











RANCHES 





LA JOLLA 
CALIFORNIA 


Friendly service, Fine Food 
in 4 Restaurants. Pool and 
Ocean Bathing. 


LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
~ For Reservations 
write now to 
1] Richard P. Irwin 





a bit of the old west in the deep south! 


4 700 acre vacationland, 18-hole 
. championship Golf Course, Heated 
Pool. 
Planned Entertainment. Wagon- 
loads of Dude Ranch activities. 
Lusty ranch style meals and room 
with private bath included in 
rates starting at $10. 






oe J 
JOHNNY REVOLTA 2.2". 


winter season 








i —~ 
\ 
. ,i- ff 
OCEAN SPRINGS, MISS \(f 
Dick & Gladys Waters, Proprietors \ 
SEND FOR COLOR FOLDER : “ 
Relax and heave fun in the sun at 

in cactus-covered foothills of Santa Catalina Mts., 12 mi 


Tucson. Guests met at station or airport in ranch car 
All rooms with private baths, private outside entrance. Fil 
tered pool. Excellent string of gentle western saddle horses 
Golf nearby. Well prepared and attractively served meals 
ranch style. Frequent outdoor buffet luncheons, steak fries, 
barbecued beef with all the trimmings 


Write your hosts for further information 


CLYDE & EDNA TENNY, Rt. 4, Box 260 Tucson, Ariz, 





Py 
Laguna Shores, Laguna Beach, Calif. 
On the Ocean Front. Laguna’s most extensive and beautiful 
apartment-hotel. Apartments, rooms and bungalow suites 
Fireplaces guest lounge private beach, heated swim 
ming pool. For descriptive brochure or reservations writs 


John H. Vanderkloot, 420 Cliff Drive 





CUBA 








Easy to reach by plane from New York, Miami 


or Havana. Immense pool, buffet service, 
Cabanas—incomparably fine white beach—Con- 
tinental Café and entertainment, informal Coffee 
Shop, gaming Casino—round-the-clock restau- 
rant and room service. Illustrated booklets. 
See your Travel Agent or 
Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
Also Boston, Phila., Cleveland, Chicago, Toronto 














DIAMOND W GUEST RANCH 
Arizona’s Finest 


In the foothills of the Catalina mountains 


on desert 


Riding 
and mountain traile with experienced 
wrangler. Steak fries, square dancing, breakfast on 
the desert. Heated swimming pool, trips to Old Mex- 
Am. plan. See your travel agent or write Rt. 2, 
765, 





Box Tucson, Arizona for reservations. 














Silver Bell Ranch 


A green oasis, located in a 70,000 acre game refuge. You'll 
find every facility for your favorite vacation activity: golf 
tenni«, riding, heated and filtered pool. Relax and join the 


fun —in an atmosphere of gracious western living 


Mr. & Mrs. Baxter C. Mclean, Box 2426, Tucson, Arizona 





Circle Z—The West’ s Best Riding 


Famed typically tern ranch in Arizona's unspoiled 
Mexican - der ountry. | nexcelle d ne & ale, 
Swin le i mec ymmended: Duncan Hines & 
SAA. "Write wire, pl 


Fred Fendig, ‘Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 





Turquoise Ranch 


New resort house keeping opera nts Mi ai d service. Lo 
cated in “Center of Paradise Valle f Scotts 
dale. Swimt g pool, b vd inton, « det sh itfleboard 
Kates §& per day from Jan ‘I Mar h ‘YW $6 per day off 
seus kor formation write 


P.0.115, Scottsdale, Arizona 





Tanque Verde Ranch-Tucson 


Famous for over 25 ye ss a true Western cattle and guest 
ranch. Adjoins 1 $00,000 acres | Forest. Unlimited 
mountain and desert riding. Altitude 3,000 feet. 17 miles 
east of Tucson. American Plan rates include everything 


Lynn and Patsy Gillham, P.O. Box 1831, Tucson, Arizona 





Wild Horse Ranch 


For th 1 will ever have! Rates start at 
$72 we hing. No extras. Horseback riding 
heated delicious food. Arizona at ite best 





Write for illu trated folder 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, Route 1, Box 491, Tucson, Ariz. 


THIS SUMMER,SOJOURN IN SWEDEN 
Relax at Sweden's most | i hotel in lovely Lysekil 
on the Western Archipelago. Decorated by Sweden's fore- 
most artists. Sovor d by 
our finest chefs. Sail, swim, sun on the same dancing 
waters that Viking Dragonships once coursed. Live 
graciously in any of 49 superb rooms. American pian 
For rates and illustrated folder (in English) 


~“ HOTEL LYSEKIL 


General Restaurant Company of West | Sweden 
Box 1502 

















Rancho de Los Caballeros — 
Wickenburg 45,000 acre working ranch. Colf, ewim 


ming, tennis and all ranch activities 
children ounsellor and day school. For information on 
this famous resort see your nearest travel agent 


in S. F. Ph. SU 1-5937;in L. A. TR 3671; in Seattle MU 1981 





Lodge on the Desert 


Tucson's Distinctive Resort; Informal, relaxed feeling of 
sun-drenched comfort with superb mountain view. Ex 
cellent cuisine & service; Room Breakfasts, Patio Swim 
ming Pool. Write 


Schuyler Lininger, Lodge On The Desert, Tucson, Arizone 





. 
Yellow Boot Ranch—Paradise Valley 
Delightful resort 
appointed for housekeeping. A desert oasi« near Scotts 
dale and Phoenix entertainment features. Swimming pool 
shuffleboard, desert activities. Riding, golf available 


For brochure and rates write Box 878, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


apartments carefully and completely 



















FISHING 
IS 
FUN 





The Tucunore 


on the Amazon. The fabulous nature 
is offering 100! attractions. Come to 
ovr most modern and comfortable, 
luxurious resort hotel, in the middle 
of the “Green-Hell”, Big fishing and 
hunting parties. The last word for 
leisure, graciousness and service. De 
lightful Tropical Garden. “Mondy 
Bar’. First class restaurant. Air Con- 
dition. Open year round 


Property of the 
PRUDENCIA 
CAPITALIZACAO 





Consult your Travel Agent er Department of Tourism, 
PO. Box, 1643 Sée Pavia, Brawl 


KRENENLREREN 
AFTER THE HOLIDAYS ... 


come to restful 


ViViams 


VIRGINIA 





- 


Plan now to visit peaceful historic 
Williamsburg and enjoy the leisured 
ways of the 18th century. Here you'll 
find many interesting things to see 
and do. Traditional Virginia hos- 
pitality in two modern hotels, colonial 
guest houses and restored taverns. 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 


Double from 86.00 a 









Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from £19.00 


For information: write 


direct, see travel agent or 
Williamsburg Reservation 
Ofhee, 630 Filth Avenue, 


N. ) Tel, Circle 





60-8896 


n i 








DRIVING SOUTH... STOP AT. 
WILLIAMSBURG 


ALABAMA 








HAWAII 











Pigg 


Manni” % 


& IN ITS REAL GLORY ‘° . 
B 3 is found in the thrilling beauty 
of the outer islands, close to 
Honolulu by scheduled airlines, 





oaeiahe 
Write lor beaut 
ful brochures 
describing these 
heovenly resorts 
Addrews Dept 








INTER-ISLAND travel service 


2217 Kalakava 


Honolulu, Hawaii 











TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


VACATION FUN! 


Get the GIM LET 208 Pages 


For 24 Years Travel-wise TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


Fascinatingly iNustrated; CANADA thru FLORIDA AND 
ENROUTE, WEST INDIES, « al section on N.Y.C.; 
MEXICO, etc. Kecommended hotels, restaurants, prices 
Hiway data. Resorts, cruises. Price $1.00. ADDRESS 
The Gimlet, Dept. B-28, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17 








PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 





Hotel Hershey and Cottages 
for Delightful Living. One of America’s finest hotels 


Unique and Beautiful. 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round 
European Plan 


Joseph Gossier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 








enenene Ranch, Tucson 


Famous for finest foods, beautiful «ewimming pool, golden 
‘alomino horses and Western hoepitality. Get away from 
icy pes mr snow and slush, and “take in the slack’’ at 


' (eendatend Ranch, Box 1430, Tucson, Ariz. 


| The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 





| America’s unique resort for newlywe fe will send Three 

' Honeymoon Plans and other folders, if you mention dates 

| Box 137, Swiftwater, Pennsyivanic | 
HOLIDAY 


cludes private r vine ree rides 
— Wi nter Park (5 m ite ‘ Ker toe Vas 25 wis 
utes). Enjoy every type of skiing 19 trai 17.000 feet of 
lifts! Bunk space $51. Low daily rates Picture folder bo 
Sportsiand Ski Cholet, Winter Park 1, Colo. 
/ on . 
JANUARY 


Lake Placid Marcy 


World famous mountait illage reweet and finest hotel 
Ideal for honeymoor t holiday. Kates from $10 daily 
including superlative food. Kecommended louncan 
Hines and AAA. Free ivenir booklet. Write 


Hotel Marcy, Lake Placid, N. ¥ 


COLORADO 
Skier’ s Bargain—7 Days $57 








America’s Floral Festival for 


MOBILE'S 
AZALEA TRAIL 


SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 
February 
.% 


March 
31 





"Brilliant 35-mile floral rout@ "Mardi Gras color 
and gaiety ‘Miss America @s Festival Queen 
WRITE F RFR j 

nies Trail, Inc Box 172 


sme 


(DER 


(Dot 8 Mobile Ala 











ST. THOMAS 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

See your travel agent or 

N.Y. Office: 730 Sth Ave. 
Ploza 7-5253 


Caneel Bay Plantation 2 








A Ae Wahefu ottane color poiled Virgin Islands 
choice of attrar e ocV9ea ft t private cot 
A. with a native maid cook 10 « Kiding 


sailing, tennie Overnight | wold for folder 


fishing, r 
C. C. Layton, Box N, St. John, V.1, U.S.A 
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men who care 


‘Suave’ their hair 


y W 


ae FOR MEN 


You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


with the Genuine (4 
Bottle Creek 1.4 


HEALTH 
BUILDER 


“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athietic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons —for MEN and WOMEN! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of 
eficient§ vibratory massage! Health Guilder 
gives you pleasant, scientific deep tissue 
manipulation “at the enap of a switch.” 
Helps weight and figure problems, muscle 
toning, bleed circulation. Widely used in 
eng | institutions. Built for years of serv- 
ice ully guaranteed waitt FoR Free 
Liteeatune TODAY! 

Special spiralbound book “How to use 
your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 
applications plus weight chart, $1.50 plus 


0 
iSe pentage *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


EQUIPMENT CO 
Battle Creek 20, Mich. 


Electronically controlled 
superb results. Prompt et . 
~patisfaction guaranteed 
rinti from any 
Size franiparen: y— 
ANSCO COLOR 
KODACHROME 
EKTACHROME 


2423% 45 gn 10 
25° | 50° | %2 
PROCESSING: ANSOCO & BATACHROME Roll Film 
24 Moure— 120.420, S6rmm, 20 ex mid Only $1.00 roll 


COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. 114 Box 3521 Georgetown Staton 
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Min. order $1 
No C.0.0'S 





Washington 7, 0.C 


jxury Hairdressing 





Soft, Smooth 
DEERSKIN 


Only choice northern deerskins go into 
our gloves —natural shade with separate 
wool inner glove to keep wrists warm, 
too. Worn one-half size larger than dress 
gloves. For women, 6 to 9, $7.75; men, 
8 to Ll, $7.75. Add 25¢ pr. w. of Miss 


Send for new gift catalog 


THE VERMONT CROSSROADS STORE, 


o~<) WATERBURY, VERMONT, 


Going te Ewrene? 


Get Miller's Instant Currency Calculator. AT-A 





ae OM Ce a 
pean countries straight across board. Saves 
time, onxiety, miscalculation; aids control 
funds. Indispensable! Fits passport. $2.00 

MILLER, 115-66 194th St, St. Albans, N.Y 


High Power BINOCULARS 


FREE 14-PAGE BOOK & CHART 
Kaow the facts! Learn meaning of 
Power, Field, Coating. Latest data 
35 Models sold on 





BUSHNELL'S, 28! Bushnell Bidg., Pasadena, Colt 
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Specialt ies of Kurope: If you’re among the lucky ones 


collecting travel tips fora trip abroad this year, here’s a valuable addition 


to carry along. The Made in Europe items on these pages were chosen 


with an eye to pointing up what's special where and what are the best 


buys from Britain to Greece and from Spain to Sweden. Perhaps, 


though, you’ve come this far through the beguilements of our all- 


Dutch Trays 

These heavy brass-based 
copper ash trays with 
wooden handles are made 
in Holland and blend 
beautifully into 

traditional American 
interiors. 4”-diameter tray, 
$4.95; 344”, $4.50. 
Postpaid. Hoffritz, 

551 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17 


Spanish Treasure 

Toledo jewelry hand-hammered 
on gold finish, with black 

and silverplate highlights. 
Single-strand bracelet, $9.24; 
four-strand bracelet, $33.24; 
fan pin, $5.04. Brown tooled 
leather jewelry box lined in beige 
taffeta, 2”x 5”, $5.74. Postpaid, 
including tax. Franklin Simon, 
414 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 18. 
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English Copper 

Gracefully simple lines distinguish 
this hand-hammered copper 
pitcher from Birmingham. Big 
copper lip and ear make it 

a lovely vase for short-stemmed 
flowers. 614” high. $7.60, postpaid. 
Art Colony Industries, Inc., 

9 University Place, 

fk fae OF 


Swedish Cordiality 

For a really warm glow, 
serve up your after-dinner 
liqueur in this Swedish 
crystal. It’s hand-blown in 
bubble design. Decanter, 
914” high, $12: set of 

6 glasses, 4” high, $18. 
Express collect. Dow & 
Stubling, 581 Congress St., 
Portland 3, Maine. 











SHOPPER 


Europe issue knowing only too well that a trip to Europe just isn’t for 


you this year. This will be your consolation prize then, Let Europe come 


to you. No string of tickets required 


only a postage stamp and a small 


check—and when you unwrap your choice of the European items below, 


you'll feel a thrill that’s next-best-thing to being ‘here. So, whether you're 


a bona fide or an armchair traveler, bon voyage and good shopping! 


Italian Leather 

A calf shoulder-strap 

bag adapted from a rucksack 
carried by Italian soldiers. 
14” deep and 16” wide, 

it’s a wonderfully capacious 
bag for traveling. In 

light luggage color only, $24.29, 
including tax, postpaid. 
Gimbel Brothers, 33rd St. and 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 1. 


Irish Linen 

An exquisite linen table 
setting adorned with green 
appliquéd peas in a pod. 

The set of four ivory linen 
mats, 14”x 20”, and four 
napkins, 18” square, 

is $27, postpaid. 

Greenwald's, Linen Importers, 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 





























French Silk 

Cloud chiffon evening scarves from 
France, with Beauvais 
embroidery. Incomparably light, 
soft and sheer. 22” square. 

Pale blue with pink and black 
butterfly design, $7.95; pink with 
blue, green, white and yellow 
floral pattern, $12.95. Postpaid. 
Leron, 745 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 





Venetian Glass 

Delicate and elegant 
hand-blown Venetian glass 
in soft-colored stripes 

of green, rose or yellow. 
Use as cigarette holders, 
bon bon dishes or 

bibelots, About 2'%” high. 
$5 each, postpaid. 

Georg Jensen, 

667 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 






ON APPROVAL! 


in Full Color 2x2 (35mm) 
end Stereo (3-0) 
CORONATION SCENES 

Famous Cities ¢ Historical 
Lendmerks ¢ Night Clubs 
of Paris © Exteriors and interiors of 
Churches (Including Basilice of St. Peter's in Rome) 
Palaces * Museums and Art Galleries ¢ Famous Paint- 
ings * Mosaics @ Art Trea @ People in Native 
Dress © Many Other Subjects of Human Interest 


Tilill vour friends with a complete showing of the 
sights you see while traveling. Countries include France, 
Monaco, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Swiuzerland, Germany, 
Austria, ‘all Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
“inland, Scotland, Ireland, England, North Atnica, Egypt, 
Zululand, Holy Land, Greece, Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, India, 
Thailand, Hong Kong, Korea, Japan, Hawau, Canada, 
Western Unwed States and National Parks, Mexico, 
Guatemala, South America and Caribbean Islands 

All slides are carefully selected from the private collec 
tion of nationally known photographer, lecturer, and 
world craveler, Ernest E. Wolte, PSA, and are the finest in 
subject matter, composition, and true natural color. This 
is the most complete selection of quality World Slides to 
be found anywhere over 4000 selections. Suggestions 
for showing slides included in every catalog 


ALSO—STEREO SLIDES IN COLOR 


Many of the above subjects 
and countries are available 
in gorgeous full color 
stereo slides. These latest 
additions to Mr. Wolte's 
collection will chal you 
and your tnends with thei exquisite 
color and breath taking 3-dimension realism 


Write for tree 2x2 catalog, stereo list (or 
both), and detailed approval inter mation. 


10916 Ashton Avenue 
rnest E. Wolfe Los Angeles 24, Calif 
























Compact, attractive —it fite all cars 
Shows you the right way the short cuts 
Lota of folks say they save a tank of gasa 
month, Enjoy the confident ease of driv 
ing with America’s first and finest auto 
compass. Fully jeweled with patented 
micromatic compensator Send for 
FREE folder “Pants, Knives, Com- 
passes" and name of nearest dealer. 


Dinsmore instrument Co. 
1805-21 Kelso St.. Flint, w am inated 








In its festive holiday carton, traditional 


Myers's Jamaica Rum is always a heart-warm- 
ing gift idea, It's always right-bodied, too 
—not too heavy; not too light! 


Gut sy: ve RU) 
MyeRSShr 


For FREE rum recipe booklet, write to Dept. W, 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., 655 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., U. S. Distributors 








WALK ON AIR 


Here’s quick relief for anyone suffering 
from calluses, blisters, spur or bruised 
heels, or general foot fatigue. Albin Air 
Cush’n Innersoles give your feet immediate 
comfort. Just place in your shoes and walk. 
Air, moves thru a small channel gently 
massaging feet. Odorless, non-absorbent, 
almost weightless. Order by men's or 
women's shoe size. Only $2.95 a pair 
(no COD's, please--money back if not 
delighted). Albin of California, Room 10A, 
1401-67 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 17, California. 


SMOKED RAINBOW TROUT 
4 GOURMET'S PATE : 





jue and Must ' 
B38 for 6 si. each-rostmis. HIGH 
Write for Descriptive VALLEY 
Booklet FARM 
COLORADO SPRINGS. COLORADO 










Before you choose, be sure to GET 
THE FACTS about Schult mobile 
homes. Write or wire Dept. 4201 


SCHULT Corp... ELKHART, IND 


SCHULT 











SPECIAL ADVERTISING 

SECTIONS _,,.: 
The Holiday Shopper 122, 123, 124 
Places-to-Stay Directory 120, 121 


(Resorts, Ranches, City Hotels) 
Holiday School and 
Camp Directory... ..16, 17 
Tours — Cruises — 
Travel Services ....... 95 
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_ MEN —and Women, too! 


*. EXEROW 


\ 
el = 


for your 

HEALTH 
and 

FIGURE 





Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 
RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing 
AND nding! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of 
rowing plus benefits of horseback nding 

adjusts for mild exercise of strenuous workout 
as you wish. Rhythmic movement of handles, 
seat and pedals ‘symmetrizes’ and beautifes 
entre figure. EXEROW safely normalizes 
WEIGHT improves HEALTH and appear 
ance. WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TODAY! 





Special spiral-bound book “How to wee your Battle 
Creek Health Builder hows 20 applications plus 
weight chart, $1.50 plus 10¢ postage 


Fattle Crook *23'""°": 5°. 
Can l At My Age, 


Become A Hotel, Executive? 

























The success of lewis Craduates 
proves you can quality for fas 
cnating hotel, motel, cub of 
apaertinent house projects, Op 
sortunitios every wre for 


mth young and mature 
Previous expenence proved 
Unnecessary irain in spare 
time at hon Nationwide 


Viacement Service V REE of 
extra charge Write for PRER 
brwke ‘Your Hig Opportu 
mity 

ny for ALL Veteran Train 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOO 
Desk XA-003, Wash. 7.0.0. 38th yor 


Write Today for FREE BOOK 
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YOUR ROUND- 
THE-WORLD 
ADVENTURE 

can now include up to 
10,000 MILES 4y 
B-O-A-C 
COMET J/etliner 










































Choose From 1,000 Routes around the world. Many routes include 
thousands of miles of world’s swiftest, smoothest, most restful air 


travel by B.O.A.C. COMET JETLINER. And at no extra fare! 




















Comet Super Speed Jets you plan a round-the-world tour in under 


100 hours. Or take a year, with stopovers. See and do the things 

















you ve dreamed of on six Continents 













Exciting Itineraries! For example: 
1. New York * San Francisco * Honolulu ¢ 


ye Manila * Hong Kong * Bangkok ¢ then by Comet Jet- 
pat liner to Rangoon * Calcutta « Delhi ¢ Karachi « Beirut « Cairo ¢ 
Rome * London « and back to New York by The Monarch. Only $1716.30 


First Class. Or, if you use tourist flight, on/y $1579.50. 
































2. New York * San Francisco * Honolulu « Fiji e Auckland « Sydney « Jakarta e 
Singapore * Hong Kong * Bangkok * then by Comet Jetliner to Rangoon ¢ 

















Calcutta * Delhi * Karachi * Beirut « Cairo * Rome * London ¢ and back 
to New York by Monarch Seratocruiser. Only $2026.80 First Class. Or First- 
Class and Tourist flights, $1871.50. 




















Reservations through your travel agent or call 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


m New York, Boston. Washington, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 





























San Francisco, Miami; in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 











Fares are subject to periodic revision by 


Vv FREE ROUND-THE-WORLD PLANNING CHART! 





the International Alr Transport Association 











! B.O.A.C. Dept. Y12, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send tree planning chart with possible stopover points on 

' 1,000 ROULES AROUND THE WORLD. Plus the new, free 

, booklet, “Skyway World Air Cruises” giving details on 

' 25. and 34-day round-the-world tours 

1 Nome 

Address 

‘ City State - 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Danish Piggy Bank 

This terra-cotta piggy bank 
covered with glazed polka dots 
will greedily swallow coins 

up to half-dollar size. Stands 5” 
high. $6.35, postpaid. Jon’s 
Scandinavian Shop, 179 W. 4th 
St., N.Y.C. 14. 




















Swiss Symphony 

Bright-colored felt suspenders and 
belt handmade in Switzerland with 
embroidered appliqué. They make gay 
ski-resort accessories. Suspenders, 
$2.25, adult size; $1.75, children’s size. 
Adjustable felt belt, $4.25. Postpaid. 
Swiss Specialty Shop, Inc., 

756 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


Finnish Ice 
Beautiful and classically simple 
accessories for your coffee 

table. Glass cigarette bowl and ash 
tray hand-blown in Finland. 
Cigarette bowl, 3'2” deep, $7.70; 
ash tray, 12” deep, 

$4.50. Postpaid. Bonniers, Inc., 
605 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 


Balmoral 
from Scotland. Wool with band 

in diced design. Comes in beige, green, 
blue or navy. Women’s sizes: 21-23; 
men’s sizes: 62-72. $6.75, 

postpaid. Pheasant pin of 
multicolored feathers, $1.80 extra. 
Scottish Products, Inc., 

24 E. 60th St., N.Y.C. 22. 





Greek Ceramics 

Ancient shapes in a highly 
glazed modern interpretation. 
Handmade and hand-painted in 
Greece. Lecythus, Attic black 
background, 7'4” high, $3.95. 
Vase, black Olympic figures on 
white, 4's” high, $2.95. Plate, 
Attic black with Greek key border, 
6%4” diameter, $2.95. Postpaid. 
Grecian Imports, 7134 S. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago 36, Il. 





Milanese Tray 

A printed, lacquered metal serving tray by Fornasetti of Milan. 23”x10”. 
Fish motif is in vivid orange, red, yellow and black on a stark white ground. 
$24, postpaid. Italian Book and Craft, Inc., 25 E. 54th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


—— ——— | 


Note: Please do not send 
any unsolicited samples to 
be considered for this col 
umn. Send only photographs 





and descriptions of items 











Lhiy Suan th. Canadias 
Ii hivk) i, dvatlable au 
the Beautiful Decaites 
dl No Tatra Cast 
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Mac NAUGHTON S CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 PROOF + SCHENLEY IMPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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Just the thoket .. 
for your holiday 
in the snow 








Bass National Tempo .. . this 
new, built-for-action Notch-Top 
Pattern includes all of the 

special features a skier wants 

for sure control, and constant 
comfort on the slopes. 


Styles for men 


and women. 


Support your 
National Ski Patrol 














PY THE BASS 
— NATIONAL TEMPO 


Style 1333 in special 
black Wilton grain 


G. H. BASS & CO., 8 MAIN ST. 
WILTON, MAINE 














CHOOSE 


MOST FAMOUS 
NAME IN SKIS 
FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


ici SIGE. YorN ext nore pions 
or in get more . 
ure and ski better on Northland skis. . . 
interrationally famous for fine quality, 
superior craftsmanship and all oround 

See the complete line of 
Northland skis and skiing equipment at 
your favorite ski shop. 


Look for the 
Deer Heud trademark 


Write for FREE booklet on how to ski 


NORTHLAND SKI MANUFACTURING CO. 
166 NORTHLAND PARK «+ NORTH ST. PAUL 9, MINN. 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
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IS IT LOVE OR SIN? 
Continued from Page 26 


The entire household came to at- 
tention. Julia, our cook, appeared 
on the third-floor landing. “What 
marches?” she keened. “One is 
dead?” 

“Allo? Allo?” Richard shouted 
nervously into the receiver. “What? 
Who-00-00?” 

“Accident has then arrived?” 
Julia cried mournfully. 

“Non,” Richard kept saying, 
“Mais non, Monsieur, je vous as- 
Wks. 

“Wrong number?” I inquired, 
when Richard hung up. 

“Fanny's brother. Have we seen 
Victor? Is he here? Do we know 
where he might be?” 

“Victor!” 

“Monsieur Vivontier!” Julia broke 
into immediate sobs. “Ah, /e pauvre ! 
So young! The father of two!” 

Richard tramped upstairs, in a 
highly irascible way, and banged 
open the door of the armoire. 
“Fanny's got a bad cold, so at the 
last minute, Victor went to the con- 
cert—and the dinner for Fibretti— 
by himself.” 

“Oh-ho-o-o-o!” I remarked. “Stag 
party, eh?” 

“Quit oh-ho-ing,’” Richard 
snapped. “I've got to get dressed 
and drag myself over to the Vivon- 
tier house.” 

“But why?” 

Richard yanked at his necktie. “I 
gather now is the time for all good 
men to rally to the aid of Madame 
Vivontier.”’ 

“Should | go with you?” 

“No. This is an Irish-type wake. 
Men only.” 

“Wake!” I looked at the clock. 
“It’s not even two o'clock!” 

“Ah, but Mahler’s closes at 12:30.” 

“He probably stopped at a night 
club, with Fibretti. And the boys.” 

“He probably did, all right. Wait 
until he finds out that brother-dear 
has called all the hospitals. And the 
police.” 

“But, Richard,” | reflected, “maybe 
he has had an accident, and they 
know it, but they’re waiting to tell 
Fanny until 
yet?” 

“No,” Richard said slowly. “She’s 


on her way.” 


is her mother there 


“He's only had that car two 
weeks. Maybe he wasn’t used to 
American cars. Poor Fanny.” 


Monsieur Franchon brought Rich- 
ard home—4:45 a.m. My husband 
slammed the front deor and an- 
nounced bitterly, ““The French!” 

Here are the events of that stirring 
night, chez /es Vivontiers, more or 


less in order: 


‘JANUARY 


Richard was among the last to 
arrive at the stricken household. 
Nineteen men in all—relatives and 
friends—assembled in the grand 
salon. Fanny—a Roman matron— 
supported by her sons and dis- 
traught female relatives, received in 
the library. 

“Victor came home, as usual, 
for luncheon,” Fanny began. “He 
warned against my cough. Always, 
always he was so thoughtful.” 

““Maman!” Henri, aged fifteen, 
sobbed. 

Pierre, seventeen, turned away his 
face to hide the tears. 

Fanny took a deep, choking 
breath: “At two o'clock he retired 
for his afternoon repose. . . .” 

Monsieur Vivontier’s time-sched- 
ule, as renorted by his despairing 
wife, shaped up as follows: 

12:30—2 p.m.—Luncheon, en fa- 
mille. 

2 p.M.—Nap. 

2:30 p.M.—Leaves home for office. 

3:02 p.M.—Calls wife to report 
safe arrival at office. 

4:10 p.m.—Henri telephones Papa 
for permission to take goiter with 
best friend, who lives around the 
corner. Promises to do his Latin 
verbs after dinner. Papa finally 
says O.K. 

5:19 p.M.—Telephones to say 
leaving office. 

5:31 p.mM.—Home, has “English” 
tea. 

6:01 p.M.—Does homework with 
Pierre. 

7:30 p.M.—Dinner, early, because 
of concert. 

7:58 p.M.—lInsists Fanny leave 
dinner table and retire to bed. 

8:15 p.M.—Hears Henri’s Latin 
verbs as he finishes dressing for con- 
cert. 

8:28 p.M.—Telephone call, just as 
he is leaving for concert. Tells Fanny 
it is wrong number; later Fanny’s 
brother feels pretty sure call was 
kidnap threat. 

8:29 p.m.—Leaves for concert, 
driving new American car. 

8:47 p.M.—Telephones to say he 
arrived safely and counsels taking of 
two aspirins for Fanny. 

“At this point,” Richard said, 
“Fanny.collapsed and we all trooped 
out of the library back to the salon 
and sat around, trying to decide if 
Victor had been killed in an acci- 
dent or was being held by Commu- 
nists, Nazis or Jes gangsters—ran- 
som, who knows?” 

“But .. .”” | was baffled. “When 
does he . . . | mean, how about that 
love nest?” 

“Love nest!” Richard gave a 
hollow laugh. “Victor has a flat 
tire in the park, can’t get the wheel 
off, walks home, arrives at 3:04 a.m. 
and finds a wake in the front room, 

















COME TO — 
LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 


Here you will enjoy your 
favorite winter sport at its best. 
Bright sparkling snow, clear dry 
air, brilliant sunshine. You will 
be welcomed in French-Canada 
with old-time hospitality in com- 
fortable modern inns and hotels. 


To help plon your winter vaca- 
tion, write today for, your ~~ 
copy of “SKI IN QUEBEC”, 
dress— Provincial Publicity wig 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
Caneda; or 48 \ od Plaza, 
New York 20, N 


LA PROVINCE DE 









Fotfect 


NORWOOD Directs 


INCIDENT LIGHT EXPOSURE METER 


Featuring the Exclusive 


Cobo Met CONTROL 


For perfect color exposures all of the time, 
depend on the New Director Color-Matic .. . 
most professionals do... for light readings 

of absolute accuracy 
The Director is as simple as ABC and the 
exclusive Color-Matic is the reason why. No 
dials, gadgets or tables to compute... it’s as 
easy as telling time. For black-and-white as 
well as color, the Director is without a doubt, 
the most accurate meter 


“The = ne ye 
32.95 includi 
— Siauashins ond Photogria. 


At All Photo Stores 
Studios” or Write 


DIRECTOR PRODUCTS CORP. 
570 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 








his great-aunt prostrated upstairs, 
his wife, mother-in-law and sons 
prostrated downstairs. Do you think 
he is surprised?” 

“No?” 

“No.” My husband sighed. “In 
fact, when the excitement dies down 
a littke—Fanny fainted, of course— 
Victor looks around a bit; counting 
the house. Where is Georges, he 
wants to know. The Foreign Office 
second cousin, you know.” 

“AWOL, eh?” 

“Paris. But he sent a telegram.” 

“Was Victor surprised to see 
you?” I asked. 

Richard considered. “He was 
pleased. We all lined up when we 
left and everybody kissed everybody 
else. Except me. I got manly Anglo- 
Saxon handshakes. Victor thanked 
me very much. Sort of gravely. Bien 
emotioné. He said: ‘One thinks, al- 
ways, of the Americans as so heart- 
less, without sensibilities. Now one 
sees there are exceptions to every 
rule!” 

“I like that!” I cried hotly. 

“Monsieur Franchon also men- 
tioned it on the way home. ‘You 
have behaved with a fineness, a 
delicacy of feeling one did not ex- 
pect.””” 

“Say!” 

“Franchon was quite carried away. 
He told me, franchement, man to 
man, that he had not really wished 
his wife to receive us.” 

“Why not?” I demanded indig- 
nantly. 

“The Franchons have a young 
daughter. One does not wish one’s 
young daughter to hear the obsceni- 
ties, does one?” 

“Obscenities!” 1 was bewildered. 

“Obscenities,”’ Richard said 
dreamily. “Then, too, Franchon was 
terribly nervous the first time we 
came for dinner. What if I got all 
liquored up—Americans are gross 
with the whisky—and made in- 
decent attacks on Madame Fran- 
chon? Americans are so picturesque.” 

“What was I supposed to be doing 
while you played the cad with the 
Franchon womenfolk?” 

“Oh, you? You're an object of 
intense interest. Will you divorce 
me? Or will I divorce you? | gath- 
ered that the Franchons—their whole 
set, in fact—are just a wee bit let 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom 


Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 
B- Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 
4— Bert Clark Thayer 

6—Wide World; CBS-TV 



























~ Jost the theket ... 


for your holiday 
in the sun 











Bass Weejuns* 











. . the original indoor-outdoor 
leisure shoes. All the easy-going 
comfort of true moccasin 
construction — cradling your 
feet in supple leathers. 
Handsome tie or classic 
slip-ons, for men 
and women, 


*T.M. Reg. 











BASS 
WEEJUN TIE 


Style 6222 in Brown 
with White Buck Tip 





add 
WEEJUNS* 


G. H. BASS & CO., 8 MAIN ST. 
WILTON, MAINE 






























“PLEASURE ISLAND OF THE CARIBBEAN’ 


Gives You MORE of Everything 


MORE days of clear, warm sunshine—74° winter average, 
and rarely a rainy day MORE days for enjoying all outdoor 
sports, world-famed sea bathing, unique river-rafting 
MORE 
exotic calypso 
moRE for your vacation budget, moderate 

American plan rates, including 3 meals daily at excellent 
hotels . MORE savings on “in-bond duty-free” British and 
European merchandise, famous Jamaica Rums, ets 
MORE transport by airlines and cruise ships... FOR BEAUTIFUL 
JAMAICA COLOR BOOK, see your travel agent. or use coupon 





MORE enchanting scenery, now seen in many movies 
variety—five different resort areas 
music 


7 
14—Columbia Pictures i i " 

2% — Inge “" a Magnum) (L) P & © Seems Co. | eauthien he . or or | 
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a ia Winter Cruises from Miami | were van | 
122 aan Art Colony Industries te Jamaica, every Thurs., | Send free Color Book to | 
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it’s the flavour 


... always right 


EACHERS 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
86 PROOF + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Schieffeltin & Co., New York « Importers Since 1794 





“You can't fool me, my good man — that 
better be an American Express Travelers Cheque.” 


it’s child's play to cash American Express Travelers Cheques 
« they're instantly accepted every where. And they protect your cash 
quick refund if they're lost or stolen, Buy them at any BANK, 
Railway Express, Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 











down. We're something of an anti- 
climax. We seem so devoted. We 
might almost be Belgians. Accord- 
ing tothem, marriage—and I quote 
means nothing to the ordinary, 
typical American. Americans do not 
have any family life. They care noth- 
ing for their poor little children, 
many of whom, in any case, are half- 
breeds.” 

“Half-breeds!” 

“Evidently. In the United States, 
one sheds the wife (or husband) as 
the snake sheds the skin. Americans 
do not marry for love. They do 
not have tender sentiments, noble, 
exalted feelings about marriage. 
Americans, franchement, do not love. 
They only—lust.” 

I sighed. “But the Franchons de- 
cided to be broad-minded about 
us?” 

“Yes. After all, America is a 
great nation. The civilized man 
makes an effort to comprehend—if 
he cannot admire—its alien civiliza- 
tion.” 


A week or so later, Madame 
Heiber, in the course of one of our 
French lessons, happened to remark 
on the way customs vary from 
country to country. “Only last eve- 


ning,” she" said, “I was reading of 
your American habits in the master- 
piece of your great Falk-nére, which 
Monsieur Franchon so kindly lent 
me.” 

“Faulkner?” f inquired. 

“One so greatly admifes the vigor 
of his prose.” 

“He’s vigorous, all right,” Rich- 
ard began. 

Madame Heiber nodded. “One 
compares him with Caldwell, 
O’ Hara, Hemingway. And how pic- 
turesque, how fascinating, are the 
mores of your great country!” 

“Picturesque! I don’t know 
about... .” 

“One can only know an alien 
civilization,” Madame Heiber in- 
formed Richard, “through a careful 
study of its literature. | have never 
visited the United States, yet, after 
an evening with Falk-nére. . . .” 

“I Know just what you mean,” 
Richard said, and broke into song: 

‘“Ju—sstttt a luff—ffff nestttt....” 

“Cozz-zeeee and warm,” I chimed 
in. 

“You Americans!” Madame Hei- 
ber cried, “so youthful! So ener- 
getic.”” 

But Madame Heiber was always 


polite. THE END 





IN HOLIDAY NEXT MONTH 


You'll tingle in the brisk, cold, o/d-time winter 
most of us miss—the snowy loveliness of a 


NEW ENGLAND WINTER, by Jean Stafford 


Then you fly down to a sun-toasted resort in the Caribbean, 
the kind most of us dream of along about now—Jamaica’s beautiful 


MONTEGO BAY, by Slim Aarons 


Back home in the States, you meet a former senator 
who takes you backstage in that fascinating American institution, 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE, by Blair Moody 


Next stop is California, where you look over 
the buzzing ski resorts in the High Sierras, especially 
glamorous Squaw Valley, smart newcomer to 


CALIFORNIA’S SNOW BOOM, by Ray Duncan 


Now you head east and south to Georgia, where you 
tour the best-known sanitorium in the world— 


WARM SPRINGS, by Turnley Walker 


Then on down to Florida for a stay at the 
sunny city where the great and glittering circus spends the winter— 


And you wind up on a magic carpet, 


SARASOTA, by Al Hine 


exploring the ancient and still very lively 
charms of the city where Scheherazade told her stories— 


BAGHDAD, by Desmond Stewart 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s “Party of One” and many 
other features . . . in your February HOLIDAY. 


DONT MISS NEXT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 


Printed in U.S.A 


THE BEST.KNOWN CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


——_—" 
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Evenings brilliant with gaiety, 
dancing, socigl activities days of continuous pleasure 
and relaxation in the wonderful, healthful sea air! Whether you cross 
to Europe or cruise to glamorous ports, the problems of the world 
‘ 


fade away and peace and happiness move in 


when you go Cunard 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH « QUEEN MARY + MAURETANIA « CARONIA + BRITANNIC - MEDIA « PAWTHIA 
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what you can BUY 


for as little as ‘G 
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Hey there, sailor! Get out on the water and enjoy the wonderful fun of boating! 
There’s a new 1954 Chris-Craft especially for you . . . priced as low as $49 full 
price! Beautiful, new Runabouts, Sportsmen, Express Cruisers, Cruisers and 
Motor Yachts —17 through 63 ft., speeds to 44 m.p.h.; Marine Engines — 60 
through 160 h.p.; Boat Kits — 8 through 31 ft.; Boat Trailers — 300- through 2200- 
lb. capacities; plus a new Land Cruiser Kit. See a Chris-Craft Dealer or mail 
coupon today for FREE data! Buy your new Chris-Craft NOW! 


“ Prices quoted f.0.b. factory, subject to change without notice 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


Chris-Craft Boat Kits for easy home assembly You save MOTOR BOATS bd MARINE ENGINES e BOAT KITS ° TRAILERS 
or more! Prices begin at $49 for this popular &-ft. 
Pram Kit. Many exciting, new models. Send for full data! 
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Magnificent, new Conqueror—58-ft. Sun Deck Cruiser 
with luxurious cruising accommedations for ten: me et, od a? 
Sensational, new Chris-Craft Land Cruiser Kit for this big 
Sh ve 2 . ' ie 
$39,990. A Showboat in every sense of the word! 14-ft. mobile home—only $549. All parts top quality! 
Easy to assemble! Mail coupon for data today! 


FREE! Mall coupon sedey! 


Chris-Craft Corporation, Algonac, Mich. 


Send me FREE literature on these Chris-Craft products: 
[] Motor Boots [) Boot Kits 
[) Marine Engines [_] Boat Trailers 

[ Lond Cruiser Kit 


Power-packed Ciris-Craft Marine Engines. . 4 ae / , ; 

Reduction drives, opposite rotation, Chris-O- a gpg Pea 

Matin for most medels. Warld’s best bars! Smooth-riding Boat Trailers by Chris-Craft —finest 
. ever built, bar none! Priced from $99 (tax extra). 
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» WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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